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Vital Statistics of Iceland. By P. A. Scuurisner, M.D., &c.* 
[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 18th November, 1849. ] 


In order to compute or compare the mortality in two different coun- 
tries, where the calculation cannot be founded on long periods of years, 
it is necessary to have regard to the character of the periods used for 
calculation, especially in what concerns the different frequency of 
epidemical diseases. The life-table computed for Denmark by Pro- 
fessor Fenger is founded on the period 1835-44, which was a very 
favourable one, and free from any important epidemic. But if we 
look over the annual lists of deaths for Iceland, we shall soon dis- 
cover that there is not a single quinquennium during which one or 
more severe epidemical diseases have not prevailed. The quinquen- 
nium 1840-45 is the most favourable in that point of view; but the 
year 1843 is marked by an epidemic of influenza, which prevailed in 
the middle of the year for two months, and almost doubled the num- 
ber of deaths for the whole year. I have, nevertheless, used that 
quinquennium for my computation; but, in doing so, I have eliminated 
the year 1843 out of the calculation, and have used the returns for the 
years 184], 1842, 1844, and 1845, for the average number of deaths 
at different ages. 

The average numbers of the living at the same ages have been 
obtained from the censuses for 1840 and 1845. My table is con- 
structed in the same manner as Fenger’s, and in computing the decre- 
ment column (the second), I have used the same formula of correction 
as he (vide “* Det Kongelige Medicinsk Selskabs Skrifter,” bd. 1, 1848, 
p- 30). The two tables can therefore be compared, and I will here 
give the results :— 


* Island underségt fra et largevidenskabeligt Synspunkt af. P. A. Schleisner, 
Dr. Med., Medlem, 1849. This work contains the tables in detail from which the 
results in ‘the paper are deduced. 
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For MALEs. 
Of 1,000 Living at each Age, Of 10,000 Children Born, 
the Average Yearly Numbers Dying the Numbers who attained the 
Age. at the same Ages were, end of every Age were, 
Iceland. . Denmark. Iceland. Denmark. 
Onesies 305°3 193°9 10,000 10,000 
| ann panne 25°9 68°7* 6,947 8,061 
DR Aaa ire oF 25°4 6,597 7,007 
Di. dass does 3°8 8°] 6,549 7,316 
HOR Sires, oUF 5°2 6,425 7,026 
BO isa 10°6 7°7 6,111 6,672 
DOS 13°1 10°0 9,496 6,175 
i | rae 19°7 15°8 4,826 5,985 
OB Reiecr ies 22°2 20°7 3,967 4,768 
BO’ ccs sve Sled 49°8 3,177 3,686 
WOR os cctevcsc 92°0 101°4 1,907 2,241 
SO seit 172°0 207°2 759 812 
DF st crises ee sees 135 101 
For FEMALES. 
Of 1,000 Living at each Age, Of 10,000 Children Born, 
the Average Yearly Numbers Dying the Numbers who attained the 
Age. at the same Ages were, end of every Age were, 
Iceland. Denmark. Iceland, Denmark. 
On sccaedtotes 265°5 162°8 10,000 10,000 
Le spent 24°2 64°5 7,435 S,o72 
Os et 4°2 28°1 7,084 7,832 
B..dHKS.. 3°2 3°3 7,024 7,612 
1Qheserg..t, 4°3 9°9 6,912 7,001 
2G sa ccsphva tog 75 7'3 6,628 6,884 
=) UE eee 10:0 10°5 6,155 6,396 
yd Bee ion 14°0 13°2 5,569 5,756 
DON ict 20°9 20°1 4,841 — 5,044 
GO ahh. 37°83 41°5 3,932 4,124 
40. aii. 69°6 91:9 2,694 2,722 
SOL acacves.. 144°0 192°0 1,343 1,085 
OD .i¢3koos, ae vais S17, 158 





* For the ages 1—3 and 3—5 the quotients in Fenger’s table are computed in 
another way than in mine, and may be compared for these ages with the double of 
my quotients (vide 1. c.). 

: | 

The table for Iceland has, as above mentioned, been constructed in 
such a way, that the Icelandic population can be compared under the 
same conditions as the Danish. The table will therefore show the 
peculiarities attributable to the Icelanders’ constitution and manner of 
living. It will be seen that the same laws of mortality prevail in 
Iceland as in Denmark, except that the mortality, even under the 
same favourable conditions, is much higher in Iceland. This observa- 
tion, however, applies especially to the first year of life; in other 
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words, the highest degree of mortality in Iceland is a little earlier than 
in Denmark. sa th 

It will further be seen, that the mortality of females in comparison 
with that of males is still more favourable in Iceland than in Den- 
mark; the reason of which I have explained in my book. The pro- 
bable lifetime at birth is, in Denmark, for males, 47 years, for females, 
50; in Iceland, for males, 37 years, for females, 48. But this is not 
the true expression for the mortality of the Icelandic population, 
imasmuch as epidemics have been put out of the calculation. 

In Denmark, severe epidemic diseases occur very seldom; but in 
Iceland, they are of very frequent occurrence. In order to find the 
true term for the Icelandic mortality, it will therefore be necessary to 
take a long series of years, taking no notice of the epidemics. But 
here again we encounter the inconvenience, that for the earlier years 
the census is taken so rarely, and the annual deaths are given so little 
in detail, as to render the construction of a correct life-table impossible. 
There is, however, one circumstance stated in the Icelandic returns 
which makes it possible to calculate the true mortality of the Icelandic 
population. The lists contain, besides the whole yearly number of 
births and deaths, the yearly number of those who have been confirmed. 
Now, in Iceland, the age of confirmation (this act being there, as in 
Denmark, a compulsory one) has always been very constant, between 
14 and 15 years, 

[ have availed myself of this circumstance. Starting from the year 
1750, I have summed up the number of births in every quinquennial 
period, and have computed how many of them in every fourteen years 
following the quinquennium have been confirmed. In that way I 
have found, that, during the last century, out of 1,000 children born, 
548°3, on an average, have been confirmed, 7. ¢., attained the end of 
14 years; for this century, 583°6; and for the whole series of years, 
569°5. This gives an enormous difference in comparison with the 
Danish population ; for while at present, in Denmark, of 1,000 males 
born, 569 attain the end of 88 years; and of 1,000 females, 569 attain 
that of 41; in Iceland, the same number of both sexes attain only the 
end of 14 years. 

The cause of this extraordinary mortality amongst the Icelanders 
may, as already suggested, be found in the frequency of epidemic 
diseases, of which the severity may be traced to the bad sanitary con- 
ditions of the country. As no country in Europe is afflicted in such a 
degree by epidemics, I shall explain this matter a little more fully, 
referring for further details to my book (p. 41, ff.) The Icelandic 
epidemics are of two kinds, partly native, that is to say, originating in 
the country itself, and partly foreign, that is to say, from time to time 
imported into the country by ships. To the first class belong typhus. 
and influenza, which are the most frequent. 

Typhus fever prevails almost every year; it does not differ from 
common typhus; but, besides this, there is another typhus-like fever, 
occasioned by famine, which has almost always followed the large vol- 
canic eruptions, or the years of distress that from time to time have 
attacked Iceland. 

Influenza shows in Iceland two different characters. It is either 
benignant, having no great influence upon the mortality, and in that 

B2 
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form prevailing every year; or it is more malignant, complicated with 
pleuritis, and thus greatly influencing the mortality. In this latter 
form, it has this century raged, every ninth year, with some approach 
to regularity. 

Among the native epidemics may still be reckoned dysentery, 
eynanche parotidea, scurvy, croup, and endemic cholera. Icterus has 
also sometimes assumed an epidemic character, having, however, no 
connexion with the morbus hydatidosus hepatis, which of all sporadic 
diseases is the most frequent in Iceland. The varioloid diseases have 
also been sometimes transferred as an epidemic from cows to men. 

To the foreign epidemics belong small-pox, measles, scarlatina, and 
hooping cough, which, at intervals of twenty years and upwards, are 
introduced by merchant-ships to this isolated island. During the 
intervals, they are quite unknown. When any of these epidemics are 
brought to the island, the whole population is attacked, as with one 
stroke ; thus, for instance, when the measles was brought to Iceland, 
three years since, that disease, which for sixty years previously had 
been quite unknown there, attacked the whole population, and all 
ages, from the child to the old man. The measles, which in Europe is a 
benignant disease, raged there with such fury, that the number of 
deaths for that year was more than doubled. In Iceland, where the 
mountainous ground, intercepted by numerous rivers, makes the com- 
munication very difficult, where there are no public roads at all, and 
where, instead of towns (with the exception of three small ones), the 
dwellings lie scattered at large distances, it is very easy to find out the 
way in which epidemic diseases propagate themselves. All the Ice- 
Jandic physicians agree in stating that these last-mentioned epidemics, 
as they are brought to the island by contagion, are also always, and 
exclusively, propagated by contagion. In the Faroe Islands, which 
consist of a great number of scattered islets, the physicians have 
arrived at the same conclusion. 

It is well known that the Icelanders have always been distinguished 
by their great interest in literary, especially in historical, studies. 
From an early period, they have kept yearly records, in which all 
remarkable accidents, both within and without the country, have been 
noticed ; the greater part of these is still unpublished. By studying 
these records, I have found that, from 1806-1846, 134 years out of 
the 540 are mentioned as being more or less epidemic years. The 
epidemics that prevailed in those years were as follows :— 

Foreign epidemics—Small-pox ; this raged nineteen times, often for 
several successive years; three times in the 14th century, once in the 
15th, five times in the 16th, five times in the 17th, four times in the 
18th, and once in the present century. The severity of this epidemic 
had abated even before the introduction of vaccination. The year 
1707 was the most disastrous, when the small-pox is stated to have 
swept away 18,000 out of a population of 52,000 inhabitants. The 
measles have prevailed three times only; scarlatina four times; and 
hooping cough four times. The plague has raged twice; first in the 
years 1402-3, having been brought to the country by a Norwegian 
ship, when two-thirds of the inhabitants perished; and again in 
1493-95, when it was introduced by English ships. 

In the year 1528, and in 1551, an epidemic is mentioned, called in 
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Iceland ‘ Sdrasdtt.” This expression is used by some Icelandic 
writers as synonymous with syphilis; and other circumstances lead 
me to believe that that was really the disease. If so, it is the more 
remarkable, inasmuch as syphilis, as well as gonorrhoea, do not at pre- 
sent exist in Iceland. Single cases are sometimes brought to the 
island by merchant ships, but they have been soon cured, and the 
diseases have never been propagated. 

Of the native epidemics, the most frequent have been :—Typhus, 
mentioned as a severe epidemic, fifteen times; influenza, fifteen 
times ; dysentery, five times; diseases occasioned by famine, eight 
times. 

It may be supposed, that for the early years especially, those 
epidemics only have been mentioned which have had a remarkable 
influence on the mortality. 

It was of the greatest interest to me to find out some way of deter- 
mining the loss of men which these epidemics occasioned. As the 
yearly lists of deaths do not contain the causes of death, I could not 
make use of them for that purpose; I therefore tried to arrive at the 
result through the statistical method. By means of the annals and 
the yearly reports of the Icelandic physicians, I first determined 
which years should be considered as epidemic and which not, starting 
from 1750, as the period since which the reports and the yearly lists 
are most correct. The yearly lists contain the whole number of births 
and deaths, but it is only for the last ten years that the different ages 
are detailed. The census was taken in 1750, 1769, and 1801, and 
from 1835, every fifth year. I now proceeded in the following manner 
(the same by which the Table II. in my book has been constructed*): 
I first tried to find out the yearly number of inhabitants. I started 
from the census of 1769, and by summing up the excess of the births 
over the deaths, or the reverse, I computed back to 1750, and forward 
to 1801. Asin Iceland the immigration and emigration are almost 
nothing, it will not appear strange that the number calculated in this 
way for 1801 differed very little from the real number ascertained by 
the census. I'rom 1801, I computed, in the same manner, forward to 
1846. The yearly number of inhabitants thus found is put in the 
fourth column of the table. From the mortality of eight out of the 
last ten years, during which xo epidemical disease prevailed amongst the 
children, I then computed the ratio of mortality in ,the first year of 
life, and found it to be 300 of 1,000 children born. I convinced myself 
that this ratio for the healthy (not epidemic) years was nearly the same 
in the last century, by recurring to the original ministerial books in 
some of the most populous districts. Having thus determined for the 
healthy years the ratio of mortality in the first year of life, I computed 
how many, according to this ratio—which I will call the Normal one— 
out of the number born each year, have died in the first year of life 
(seventh column). By subtracting these from the whole number of 
deaths, I then found how many died above the first year (eighth 
column). But I must remark, that, for the epidemic years, the num- 
ber in this column also includes those who have died of epidemic 
‘diseases in the first year itself. From this column, and the fourth 
column, I then computed, for all the healthy years, hopeeany. above 
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* The years in the table marked * are the epidemic years, 
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the first year had died out of 100 of every year’s population above one 
year (using for that purpose the population of every preceding year). 
These ratios for all the healthy years are put in the ninth column. 
From all these ratios I then computed, separately for every century, 
an average ratio, which I will call the Normal ratio, for the mortality 
above the first year. I then computed, for all the epidemic years, how 
many would have died, according to this Normal quotient, out of 
every year’s population above one year (tenth column). By subtract- 
ing the last numbers from those in the eighth column, for the epide- 
mical years, I find the number of those who have perished by 
epid emics. 

Every one who is acquainted with statistical matters will observe, 
that I, in this manner, have avoided the error so commonly committed 
by authors who have been obliged to recur to lists of deaths only. 
Yet it may be granted that my calculated result is not quite correct, 
as it cannot be supposed that the proportion of the number of the 
living at the different ages has been the same for the whole series of 
years. Hence it may result that the numbers for the single years are 
somewhat incorrect, while for the whole period, in so large a sum of 
numbers, the error may be considered as disappearing. For some of 
the single years of the century preceding 1835, I find, in the lists of 
deaths collected by the clergymen, that the causes of death, as well as 
the number of those who have died of epidemics, have been noticed ; 
and on comparing my calculated numbers with these, I found them to 
agree more than I had expected. 

Now the result which I have arrived at in that way is the follow- 
ing. The Normal mean ratio of mortality for the population above 
one year has been for the last century 1°2404 per cent., for this, 
1°1164 per cent. ‘The whole number of those who have perished of 
epidemical diseases from 1750 to 1846, is 47,622, which is an enormous 
sum for a population that has never exceeded 57,000 individuals. Of 
this number, 25,938 have died in the last century, and 21,684 in this, 
Of the whole number, 3,036 have died of small-pox, 2,026 of measles, 
1,468 of scarlatina, and 1,932 of hooping cough, or a total of 8,462 
who have perished by epidemics imported by foreign ships. Of those 
who have died by native epidemics, 16,441 have perished by diseases 
arising out of famine (whereof 6,036 in the three years succeeding the 
enormous volcanic eruption of the “ Skaptafgeldsgikull,” in the year 
1783), 9,067 of influenza, and 4,867 of typhus. | 

If we compare the increase of the Icelandic population with that of 
the Danish, we shall find, that while the Danish population, from 1801 
to 1845, increased 43°85 per cent., the Icelandic, for the same period, 
increased only 24°14 per cent. During the last century, from 1703 to 
1801, the Icelandic population even decreased 6°42 per cent. During 
the period 1801-45, we find, in the Icelandic lists, that there have 
been thirteen years in which the number of deaths exceeded that of 
the births; while in Denmark, for the same series of years, there is 
only one year, 18381, in which that was the case. The epidemic in 
question was a very severe outbreak of intermittent fever. 

_It is commonly believed in Iceland that this slow increase of popu-’ 
lation may be considered as a blessing, and that the country cannot 
support a larger population. In order to show to what extent this 
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opinion is well founded, I constructed the following table, making use, 
for the purpose, of the annual economical lists collected by the Icelandic 
functionaries :— 






































, | Increase | Number | Increase | Number | Increase Increase 
EY or of Cows, or of Sheep, r ge or 
Years, rewente Decrease | Bullocks, | Decrease| Wethers, | Decrease Fishing | Decrease 
AY per and per and per Boats per 
eee Cent. Calves. Cent. Lambs, Cent. 4 Cent. 
1703....| 50,444 Ri 38,760 Bey 8) 8 a ata ee 
1770...) 46,839 | — 7°1| 31,179 | —19°5 | 378,677 | +35°7 |) 1,869 Ke 
1783....| 48,663 | + 3°9]| 21,457 | —31°2'| 232,731 | —38°5 af fat 
1804...) 46,349 | — 4°8} 20,325 | — 5°3 | 218,818} — 6°0| 2,163 | +15°7 
1823....; 50,090 | + 81] 25,364 | +24°8 | 402,508 | +84:0| 2,175 + 0°6 
1833...) 56,656 | +13°1] 27,862 | + 9°8 | 568,607 | +41°3| 2,457 | +13°0 
1843....) 57,180 | + 0°9| 23,753 | —14°7 | 606,536 | + 6°7| 2,911 | +18°5 
Increase or de- : 
tite —38°7 4117-4] +55°7 
pid 1703— | |Pe cent. “ \per cent. per cent. per cent 
| eee ee 








Tt will hence be seen, that while the population in the whole series 
has increased 13°4 per cent. only, the number of sheep, which is the 
real capital wealth of the country, has increased 117°4 per cent., and 
the number of fishing boats (indicating the increase of the fishery 
itself), 55°7 per cent. As a high degree of mortality may always be 
considered as a great misfortune to a country, so I have convinced 
myself that the reason why the fishery in Iceland does not give so 
much profit as it might do, is because the boats cannot be manned 
with a sufficient number of adult males, For the same reason, the 
Icelandic industry is worth nothing, though the country abounds in 
materials which might be advantageously worked into articles of 
manufacture. 

T shall still furnish some further details to illustrate the statistics 
of Iceland. I believe that there is no country in Europe where the 
number of those who perish every year by drowning is so high as in 
Iceland. This results from fishing being the main occupation of the 
people. As the greater part of those who perish by drowning in Ice- 
land are males, between 15 and 60 years of age, I have considered 
that circumstance in constructing the following table, in which I 


“ait ripen the comparison between Denmark, Iceland, and the Faroe 
slands :— 





Iceland. |FaroeIslands.| Denmark. | 




















Total number drowned from 1835-44 vcs 530 an 2,903 
“i yearly number drowned ...........0008 53 4 250 
umber of inhabitants on an average of the 
census 1835, 40, and 41 seosscssstessesssivn B01228 30) cofethtn qieAhteihy 
a dahl out of 100,000 living individuals .... 92°6 OG Li ni; 19°5 
rowned out of 100,000 males living, be- ; : ; 
tween 15 and 60 years ' sas! | 2 jhe ore 
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It will hence be seen that the proportion of the drowned is more 
than five times as large in Iceland as in Denmark. If we compare the 
number of drowned in Iceland with the total number of deaths, it will 
be found that the proportion is 25:4 per cent. out of the total yearly 
number of males dying between 15 and 60 years of age. 

Iceland is divided into seventeen different districts. I have con- 
tinued the computation for all those districts, and the number thus 
found indicates in the most correct manner where the best fishing 
places are to be found, and their yearly profit. JI am inclined to 
believe that the rates which the fishing-places are obliged to pay 
yearly to the Government, according to the greater or less profit of the 
fishery, are not paid with such an accuracy as the rate which the sea 
yearly enforces. I have also compared the proportion of other violent 
deaths (excepting suicides) to the population in Iceland, Firoe Islands, 
and Denmark, and found it to be, out of 100,000 living individuals, 
22°9, 32°8, and 13°5, respectively. Here the proportion is highest in 
the Faroe Islands. The reason for this is, that, next to the fishery, 
bird-catching is here the first employment of the people; but this 
occupation is very dangerous, as the birds build their nests on the high 
craggy rocks, of which these small islands consist. 

Almost all the foreigners who have travelled in Iceland have men- 
tioned the extraordinary fecundity of the nation as something remark- 
able. It is noticed that marriages with twenty children and upwards 
occur frequently. But from such single facts, a general rule for the 
fertility of the nation cannot be deduced. I have tried to find it out. 
The fertility of a nation is commonly indicated by the proportion of 
the children born to the whole population. Dr. Kayser, Professor of 
Statistics at the University of Copenhagen, has made a correction in 
that test. Instead of fixing the births in proportion to the whole 
population, he fixes them in proportion to the whvule number of women 
at the fertile age (which, for the northern countries, is between twenty 
and fifty years). In the above-mentioned treatise (“Det Kongelige 
Medicinske Selskabs Skrifter,” bd. 1, 1848, p. 172 ff.), he explains 
that matter more in detail. He especially mentions the error so com~ 
monly committed in indicating the morality of a town or country by 
the proportion of the illegitimate births to the legitimate. The last 
number is never constant, but depends upon the fluctuation of the 
marriages; when the marriages increase, the number of illegitimate 
births will be proportionately reduced; and when the marriages 
decrease, the number will be raised, though perhaps the real relation 
is quite otherwise. To compute that proportion, it will, according to 
Dr. Kayser, be necessary to compare the number of illegitimate births 
with the number of wnmarried women living at the fertile age. In 
that manner he has computed the proportion at different periods, for 
the towns in Denmark, with a result very different from that found 
out by the method commonly used. But it may still be granted, that 
even with that correction, the term is not quite correct. It will be 
seen from the Swedish lists of births and deaths, which contain, 
besides the number of children born, also the ages of the lying-in 

women, that the fertility is different at different ages, being, for 
instance, in Sweden, highest between thirty and thirty-five years. 
Now it may very well happen that two nations, even if they contain 
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the same number of fertile women, may contain a different fraction of 
them at the most fertile age, and also that the ratios of fertility—if I 
may so express myself—may differ at the various ages. It will there- 
fore be necessary to construct the tables for the fertility in the same 
manner as for the mortality, unless we follow the method indicated 
by Moser, who recurs to the marriages and life-tables. 

In Denmark, as well as in Iceland, the lists of births are still not 
so detailed as in Sweden; for this reason, I restrict myself to the 
method indicated by Dr. Kayser. I shall make the comparison 
between the results obtained by Dr. Kayser for Denmark, and mine 
for Iceland. Kayser’s computation is founded on the series of years 


partly from 1830-44, partly from 1827-44 ; mine is founded on the ten 
years 1838-47, 
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It will hence be seen that the fertility of the Icelandic women, 
both married, and especially unmarried, is a great deal greater than 
that of the Danish, but that the population, in point of fertility, is 
not so well composed as the Danish. In Denmark, the number of 
married women out of the whole number of fertile women is 57°4 per 
cent.; while in Iceland it is only 51°9 per cent. It will be seen from 
the above table, that the number of male births exceeds that of female 
births in a higher degree in Iceland than in Denmark. I have already 
shown that the probable lifetime of the Icelandic females in relation 
to the males is still better than in Denmark ; hence it will not excite 
wonder to find, that, in the Icelandic population, the proportion of the 
males to the females is as 1,000 to 1,120; while the proportion in 
Denmark is as 1,000 to 1,023. The proportion of still-born children 
is more favourable in Iceland than in Denmark, as will be seen by 
the following table :— 
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Number of all Births. | s¢ii1-Born Children. 
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Tt is also the case in Iceland, as elsewhere, that this proportion is 
less favourable in the illegitimate births than in the legitimate. 

As Iceland, in several respects, affords so many peculiarities, it 
would perhaps be interesting to mention the results of the nosographical 
part of my treatise, also founded on statistical researches; but as 
Dr. Latham has promised to make an abstract of the whole treatise in 
the “ British and Foreign Medical Review,” I will omit it here. 
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Of the Quantity of Gold and Silver supposed to have passed from America 
to Hurope, from the discovery of the former Country to the present 
tume. By J.T. Danson, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 16th December, 1850.] 
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PART FIRST.—Tue Periop rrom 1492 To THE END oF 1803. 
I. Introductory. 


Tue highest European authority on this subject is well known to be 
the “ Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain,” published by 
Baron Humboldt, early in the present century. In that work are 
found collected all the accounts and other data then available relating 
to the gold and silver received from America down to the end of the 
year 1803. The ability of the writer, even then distinguished, his 
acquaintance with the art of mining, and his having enjoyed every 
facility for learning the truth that a close personal examination of the 
mining districts of the Spanish colonies could afford him, combined to 
give to his statements and estimates the highest authority; and accord- 
ingly they have displaced those of every previous writer on the same 
subject. 

It has since become usual to accept the ultimate figures put for- 
ward by this great writer, without examining how they were obtained. 
In venturing to adopt a different course, I trust it will not be con- 
sidered that I respect Baron Humboldt less; but rather that I respect 
more the integrity of the science we are associated to promote. 


Il.—Baron Humboldt's Account of the Production of Gold and Silver 
in America, with observations thereon. 


1. Spanish Oolonies generally. 


After describing the mining districts of New Spain, and also, 
though less particularly, those of the other Spanish colonies, Baron 
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Humboldt offers a collective estimate of the entire quantity of gold and 
silver raised in America, and sent to Europe, as follows. I translate the 
entire account, with a few prefatory observations, as it stands in the 
original*, only dividing it into sections, so as to bring the details more 
clearly to view :— 


A.—‘‘ To avoid as much as possible, in these researches, causes of error which are 
but too numerous, I shall follow a course different from that adopted by the writers 
above mentioned. I shall state, first, the quantity of gold and silver which, ac- 
cording to the records of the Mint and of the Royal Treasury, we know to have been 
extracted from the mines of Mexico and Potosi; I shall add, from the historical 
knowledge which I acquired as to the mining operations of Mexico, the amount fur- 
nished by Peru, Buenos Ayres, and New Granada; and I shall distinguish what has 
been registered from what has been smuggled. Instead of estimating, as has hitherto 
been done, the total extent of the contraband trade at a third or a fourth of the metals 
registered, I shall make partial estimates, according to the position of each colony, 
and its relations with the neighbouring countries. When we would judge of the 
greatness of a distance we cannot precisely measure, we reduce the chances of error 
if we divide the whole extent into several parts, and compare each of these with 
objects of a known greatness.”’ 


B.—QuantTitry oF GoLp AND SILVER REGISTERED AS RAISED FROM THE MINEs 
or AMERICA FROM THE YEAR 1492 To 1803. 


SPANISH COLONIES. Piastres 


The kingdom of New Spain has supplied to the Mint of Mexico, from 

1690 to.1303., secording-torthe 1egistersinipiicposssesinunevavene Meesdaesceaae 1,353,452,000 
The mines of Tasco, of Zultepec, of Pachuca, and of Tlapujahua, were 

almost the only mines which were worked immediately after the 

destruction of the city of Tenochtitlan in 1521, and from that 

date down to 1548. As the quantity of gold and silver coined at 

the commencement of the eighteenth century did not. exceed 

5,000,000 piastres per annum, I compute, from the conquest of 

Hernan Cortez to 1548, the total produce of Mexico to have been 40,500,000 
In 1548 began the working of the mines of Zacatecas; in 1558 that 

of the mines of Guanaxuato; and nearly at the same time the 

process of amalgamation invented by Medina was brought into 

use. We may reckon, from 1548 to 1600 at least 2,000,000, 

and from 1600 to 1690 3,000,000 per annum... cereeees 374,000,000 

1,767,952,000 

Here the estimate refers to both gold and silver; but only to what 
was raised from the mines of New Spain, after the conquest of that 
country. 

It would appear from these figures that the mines of New Spain 
(now Mexico) yielded an annual average value, of both metals, in the 
first twenty-seven years, from 1521 to 1548, of 1,500,000 piastrest. 
That in the next fifty-two years, from 1549 to 1600, the average was 
2,000,000; and that in the succeeding ninety years, from 1601 to 
1690, it was 3,000,000; showing a progressive increase throughout. 
So far, however, all is estimate. The registers used by Humboldt 
went back only to 1690, and at that date the annual yield was set 


* 2nd Edition, 8vo., 3 vols., Paris, 1827. 

t+ The piastre, or dollar, of Spain, here referred to, was nearly equivalent to the 
present American dollar. Since 1772 the Spanish dollar has been coined by two 
standards: one giving each piece 377°04 grains of pure silver, the other 37414 grains. 
The American dollar, since 1792, has been coined to contain 371'25 grains of pure 
silver.—Doursther, 325-27. 
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down at from 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 of piastres. Inthe next 114 
years, 1690 to 1803, the annual average exceeds 11,000,000; and 
there was an increase, with little variation, throughout the whole of 
this period, as is apparent from the following series of decennial 
averages :— 


Decennial Average, Decennial Average. 

Piastres. Piastres, 
1690 €o T69F oviscccsessee 4,387,133 BZ DOPE ET OF coiswove ves tens 12,575,009 
B7OO0 5) V0 id del. 5,173,103 PAGO4,,. UZLO9> Sii533 i. 11,282,886 
LR) veg yO eee eee 6,974,702 PAROS eine 16,518,172 
| Tare i’: Saar 8,415,322 EZSO7 ye FED cies chasmaasgtes 19,350,455 
REDO. AU AAOG coh cake insets 9,052,973 BEG so8h 1.0 OW codusssstaan 23,108,021 
BOAO cis BGA 5 Soseustsacdseen 11,185,504 


Average of the last four years—1800 to 1803........ 19,304,795. 


2 Peru. 
Piastres. 
C.—1. ‘‘The mines of Potosi have supplied, since their discovery 
in 1545 down to the year 1803, 1,0954 millions piastres, or 
128,882,000 marcs; that is to say, from 1545 to 1556 nearly .... 127,500,000 
From 1559 to 1789, according to the registers of the Treasury........ 788,258,500 
Add, on account of the value of the peso de minos, from 1556 to 
USL Ea ee Ai Oe SIGE Le Me 2) MOE APMED | OR LO E>) ie BORER PEE OR Bod 134,000,000 
Broduce of Potosi: fromm 3789.10: USOB 6 os dsccss sovdeoandvecescosbcareo< tides deals 46,000,090 
2. The mines of Pasco or Yauricocha, discovered in 1630, have yielded, 
down to 1803, nearly 300,000,000 piastres, or 35,300,000 mares ; 
that is to say, from 1630 to 1792 at 200,000 marcs of silver 


OE ASTON 7 cadlace nl: ote artieriat, Meeiodinas doth 3 orale a reinichre Ari reid ric eS 274,400,000 
From 1792 to 1801, according to the registers ........ccccuceseseneee 21,501,600 
Produce of the Cerro de Yauricocha, from 1801 to 1803 .............4. 3,400,000 

3. The mines of Gualgayoc, discovered in 1771, yielded, down to 1773, 

nearly 170,000 mares: of silver per: anmum 050.5. 5.2085 ncsats-Sn.acesoonnee 4,300,000 
From the year 1774 to 1802, from the mines of Gualgayoc, 

CHUBMIACHUED, ANC COMCIWCO ooo oeccccs-csececcsotcccacscecsvcceonesnspsrareeoeaes ones 185,339,900 
Pade fOr Che ear POU an. Ale elite Aluaiedinn 504,000 


4, I value the produce of the mines of Huantajaya, Porco, and other 
less important Peruvian mines, from the 16th century to 1803, at 
150,000 or 200,000 marcs of silver per annum ...........ceeceeeeree 350,000,000 








1,935,204,000” 


This section (C) includes all the mines of Peru, which, as well as 
those of New Spain, appear to have been visited by Humboldt. But 
the estimate has no reference to any gold raised in Peru during the 
same period, this being brought in afterwards as a separate item. 

The Peruvian mines are here distributed into four groups: the most 
ancient and the richest of which, that of Potosi, appears to have 
yielded, in silver, in the eleven years from 1545 to 1556, an annual 
average of about 11,590,000 piastres. This is a very large sum; and it 
does not rest upon any registers or other official accounts, but is 
deduced from an examination of several contemporary descriptions; all 
of which agree in attributing to these mines an extraordinary fertility 
during the first years of their working. Those who desire to examine 
the critical grounds on which M. Humboldt bases this part of his 
account, will find the details in pages 360-67 of the third volume of 
the “Essay on New Spain.” Considering the extreme paucity of 
direct evidence, they appear to me to be sufficient. From 1556 to 
4789, there are official registers of the produce of the mines of Potosi ; 
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and these give, for the 283 years, an annual average yield of 3,958,000 
piastres. For the last fourteen years, 1789 to 1803, the average is 
only 8,280,000 piastres. Here, then, we have evidence of a progressive 
decrease of production—the reverse of what seems to have occurred in 
Mexico. 

The mines of Pasco, forming the second Peruvian group, are set 
down, for the first 162 years, 1630 to 1792, at an annual average of 
about 1,693,000 piastres. This estimate is deduced from the quantity 
brought to the local mint for coinage in the same period. 

For the nine years from 1792 to 1801, there were registers purport- 
ing to give the actual yield of the mines; and the average per annum 
appears, thence, to have been 2,389,000 piastres. 

What is set down for the two years 1802-3 is evidently estimated, 
and gives an annual average of only 1,700,000 piastres. But for this 
estimate we can now substitute something more definite. In a des- 
patch, dated 20th July, 1836, from the British Consul at Lima, an 
account was furnished to our Government of the quantity of silver 
reduced to bars at the different smelting-houses of Peru for a series of 
years, including those here in question. The quantity so reduced at 
the smelting-house of Paseo, in the two years 1802-3, was stated to be 
547,098 marcs of Castille, which, at 8} piastres per marc, gives an 
annual average of 2,325,000 piastres. It would appear, then, that 
Humboldt’s estimate for these two years is considerably under the 
truth; and that for the item of 3,400,000 piastres in the above account, 
we may properly substitute 4,700,000: being an addition of 1,300,000. 

The third Peruvian group, including the mines of Gualgayoc, 
Guamachuco, and Conchuco, discovered in 1771, was visited and 
minutely inspected by M. Humboldt in 1802. Yet, if I am not much 
mistaken, this part of the account is seriously erroneous, It will be 
seen that the first item states the produce of these mines, from 1771 
(when they were first worked) to 1773, at 4,300,000 piastres. If the 
period referred to includes three years, the annual average would be 
about 1,433,000 piastres; if only two years, it would be 2,150,000 
piastres. Now, at page 354 of the same volume (III.), M. Humboldt 
states, that as to these years, he was unable to obtain any account, but 
that they were undoubtedly the most abundant of all. The passage 
is, in the original, as follows :— 


‘‘ Je n’ai pas pu me procurer le produit du Cerro de Gualgayoc, depuis la décou- 
verte de ces mines en 1771, jusqu’en 1774. Ces premieres années ont été sans doute 
les plus abondantes de toutes; mais Vargent étant envoyé, 4 cette époque, a Lima, les 
archives de Truxillo n’ont pu fournir aucun renseignement a cet égard.”’ 


This, however, is not consistent with the next item, where we find 
the produce of the twenty-nine years 1773 to 1802 set down at 
upwards of 185,000,000 of piastres, giving an annual average of 
6,390,000, or three times as much as the years just before declared to 
have been the most abundant of all. Fortunately, in the same volume, 
we find an explanation. At page 353 :[I quote the second French 
edition], there is a detailed account of the produce of these mines 
during each of the twenty-nine years. The total appears to be 
2,180,457 marcs, which, at 84 piastres to the marc, is equal to 
18,533,884 piastres only, or just one-tenth of the amount set down in 
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the account before us. The only mode of reconciling the different 
statements is to assume, what is never very improbable im the forma- 
tion of accounts of this kind, that 185,000,000 have been set down, 
by mistake, for 18,500,000; whence it becomes necessary to make a 
deduction of 166,806,000 piastres from the general total—reducing the 
annual average for the twenty-nine years to 639,000 piastres. 

Tt will be observed that the third and last item as to these mines, 
for the year 1803, nearly coincides with the second as thus amended, 
the annual produce being there estimated at 504,000 piastres. 

The fourth group of Peruvian mines includes all those not pre- 
viously enumerated ; end the produce of these appears to have been 
estimated with but little assistance from records of any description. 
It is not stated what length of time, exactly, the estimate is intended 
to cover; but the gross sum set down (350,000,000 piastres) would 
allow for an annual average of 1,500,000 piastres for a period of 220 
years, or from 1583 to 1803; and this, in the absence of any other 
evidence, may be deemed sufficiently supported by the authority of the 
writer. 

3. Other Spanish Mining Countries. 


Piastres. 
D.—*‘ Choco was peopled in 1539; the province of Antioquia, in- 
habited by cannibals, was conquered in 1541. The alluvial mines 
of Sonora and Chili have only been worked of late. If we allow 
12,000 marcs of gold for the total produce of the Spanish colonies, 
not comprised in the kingdom of New Spain, we may add.........,.. 332,000,000 


eel 


Gold and silver of the Spanish colonies registered from 1492 to 1803.... 4,035,156,000” 


This section (D) relates to all the gold raised in the Spanish colo- 
nies, Other than New Spain, down to 1803; and will probably be 
deemed less satisfactory than any that have preceded it. Nothing 
definite is said of the date at which the working of any of the districts 
alluded to commenced, nor is any reason given for assuming 12,000 
marcs (weight) of gold as the annual average, rather than any other 
sum. When, however, it is remembered that nearly all that is pecu- 
liarly valuable in these accounts rests upon the acknowledged ability 
of Baron Humboldt to form such estimates better than any other man, 
we can scarcely, in the total absence of more positive evidence, raise an 
objection on this score. If the relation, in value, of gold to silver, be 
taken as 15 to 1 for the whole time, the sum set down would, 
at 12,000 marcs a-year, cover a period of about 195 years; and so fix 
the starting point for the assumed average at about 1608; which quite 
agrees with what seems probable. 


4. Poriuguese American Colonies; Raynal's Statement. 


PorTUGUESE COLONIES. Piastres 


H.—‘‘ Raynal supposes, for the first sixty years, a production double 

that of the present time. He admits, according to the registers of 

the fleets, that from the discovery of the mines of Brazil down to 

1755 there has been sent to Europe gold to the value of................ 480,000,000 
From 1756 to 1803, reckoning only an annual production of 32,000 

BROMO ator taza dunce Mi acoatpsiiira treguontbrvagisaconssacsssedenessreonsicigeen amas 204,544,000 
Gold and silver of the Portuguese colonies, registered from the dis- 

covery of Brazil to 1803.........., PE en 684,544,000” 
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This section of the account (E) has an evil distinction: it can 
hardly be said to rest in any degree upon the authority of Baron Hum- 
boldt. It will be borne in mind that he is writing upon New Spain 
only; and though he occasionally gives particular attention to the 
other Spanish colonies, he gives very little to those of Portugal, and, 
when speaking of them, advances nothing as founded on his own 
knowledge. Here he quotes Raynal as his sole authority; and it 
should not be unnoticed that he has previously, in the same work, 
when observing upon Raynal’s loose and inaccurate estimates of the 
produce of silver in New Spain, evinced very little respect for his 
ability as a statist. 

The passage referred to by way of authority is in Raynal’s work 
on the East and West Indies, vol. iv., p. 497*; and it is important to 
observe that it does not, as might be expected, occur as part of any 
formal statement or estimate of the produce of the mines of Brazil, but 
comes in the midst of a declamatory attack upon the English, as mono- 
polists of the commerce of Portugal. 

I extract the whole of what Raynal says :— 


‘« The fleets destined for the Brazils were the sole property of the English. The 
riches they brought back belonged to them. They would not even suffer them to 
pass through the hands of the Portuguese, and only borrowed or purchased their 
name, because they could not do without it. These strangers disappeared as soon as 
they had acquired the fortune they intended, and left that nation impoverished and 
exhausted, at whose expense they had enriched themselves. It is demonstrable from 
the registers of the fleets that in the space of sixty years, that is, from the discovery 
of the mines to the year 1756, 2,400,000,000 livres worth of gold had been brought 
away from Brazil, and yet, in this latter period, all the specie in Portugal amounted 
to no more than 15,000,000 or 20,000,000, and at that time the nation owed 
100,000,000 or moref.”’ 


The acknowledged source of this part of the account may therefore 
fairly induce a suspicion that it is unworthy of trust. The force of 
Raynal’s rhetorical accusation of our countrymen is made partly 
dependent upon the quantity of gold they had contrived to intercept 
on its way into Portugal; and the phrase ‘it is demonstrable from 
the registers of the fleets” affords, in the absence of any such demon- 
stration, but weak evidence that their offence is not exaggerated. 
Yet, as Baron Humboldt has thought fit to adopt this estimate, we 
may reasonably assume that, suspicious as it is, there was no better 
available, and that its substantial accuracy did not to him seem 
very improbable ; nor can I discover that any additional or more posi- 
tive evidence has yet come to light touching the gold brought to 
Europe from America, exclusive of New Spain, before the middle of 
the 18th century. Whether any such evidence may be fairly deduced 
from the apparent effect on the European market of the American 


* ‘A Philosophical and Political History of the Settlements and Trade of the 
Europeans in the East and West Indies.’’ I quote the English translation of 
1783. 

+ Taking the livre at 10d. sterling, which is a little above its true value, the 
2,400,000,000 of livres here referred to would be equivalent to 100,000,0007.—the 
amount of specie in Portugal (apparently both gold and silver) would appear, according 
to the same passage, to have varied from 625,000/. to 833,000/., and the debt of that 
country to have been rather more than 4,000,000/. sterling. 
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supply during that period, is a question that belongs to a subsequent 
stage of this inquiry. 

As to the period included in the second item of this section (E), 
from 1756 to 1803, some more definite information is afforded in a 
memoir published in a German periodical (la Revue Trimestrielle), 
about twelve years ago, by Baron Humboldt himself. He there 
states, as ascertained facts, that the produce of the most fruitful gold 
region of Brazil (the Minas Geraes), paying the duty of one-fifth to 
the Crown, oscillated, in the period from 1752 to 1761, between 
6,400 and 8,000 kilogrammes* per annum; that from 1785 to 1794, 
it averaged only 3,300 kilogrammes; from 1810 to 1817, fell to a 
mean of 1,600 kilogrammes; and in 1822, according to Scheffer, was 
only 350 kilogrammes; that it afterwards rose, under the exertions 
of some English companies; but that no accounts had been ob- 
tained since 1822. If, on the basis thus furnished, we assume that 
this part of Brazil, alone, yielded, from 1757 to 1770, an average of 
7,000 kilogrammes; from 1771 to 1794, one of 4,000 kilogrammes ; 
and from 1795 to 1803, only 2,500 kilogrammes 


= ‘ ' Sn es per annum; we shall have a total of 216,500 kilo- 
9 x 21— 22/509 grammes for the forty-seven years from 1756 to 





= _ 1803. The marc of Castile being equivalent to °23 

47 216,500 Of a kilogramme, this gives 941,304 marcs (rather 

more than 8,000,000 piastres), or about 20,000 

marcs a-year, on an average, for the 

"23 = 216,500 x 8°5 = 8,001,084 most fertile gold region of Brazil only ; 

and seems, therefore, to support the 

first estimate of 32,000 marcs for all the Portuguese colonies during 
the same period. 

But even if we accept Raynal’s authority, as sanctioned by Baron 
Humboldt, down to 1756, and assume that from 1756 to 1808 the 
average yield of the mines was 32,000 marcs a-year, we must still 
regard this section as defective. It will have been observed that 
Raynal’s statement concerns—not the quantity of gold raised in Brazil 
within a given period, but—the quantity sent thence, by the regular fleets, 
to Portugal. In this respect, therefore, the item taken by Humboldt 
from Raynal is inconsistent, in point of form, with the rest of the 
account—which is not of the quantity sent to Europe, but of the 
whole quantity obtained from the mines. If we assume that even 
so much as nine-tenths of the whole quantity raised and brought 
within official cognizance reached Europe in these fleets down to 1756, 
leaving only the remaining tenth to represent the quantity sent elsc- 
where than to Portugal, lost in transit, and retained in the country, 
we must still add one-ninth part of the sum stated by Raynal to bring 
the item into formal agreement with the account of which it is here 
made to form a part. This one-ninth part would be about 53,000,000 
piastres. 


* Valuing the Portuguese arroba at 14°656 kilogrammes. 
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5. The Oontraband Trade in Gold and Silver. 


F.—GoLp AND SILVER, NOT REGISTERED, RAISED FROM THE MINES OF THE 
New ContTinentT FROM 1492 To 1803. 
A.—SpanisH CoLoniss. 


I reckon for New Spain, where the furtive extraction has been very 
considerable, down to the middle of the 18th century, one-seventh 260,000,000 
For Potosi, one-fourth of the total produce, on account of the enormous 


Piastres. 





contraband at the commencement ...........cceccccesassocsssccoesnscoesesesssceenses 274,000,000 
Pasco, Gualgayoc, and the rest of Peru, whence the silver went by the 

Amazons river, through Brazil... aE et Aare aR ne 200,000,000 
For the gold of Chili, New Granada, and the kingdom of Buenos 

BREE 4 SE diana th vg de Mp al CL oa Baliga taka tah eae wa esd Maat aa . 82,000,000 

B.—PortuGuEse CoLonizs. 

For theyeold oF Brazil aug ii ciccgoicolasn east ieainlasseaebihccedins sash cagucatinnn teeter 171,000,000 
Gold and silver not registered, from 1492 to 1803 wei cseceeteoesnersecees 987,000,000 


This last section (I*) rests entirely upon the opinion of Baron 
Humboldt. It assumes that, on a general average, about one-sixth of 
all the gold and silver raised from, the American mines, from the 
European discovery down to 1803, escaped registration, or otherwise 
passed into the market without being noticed or allowed for by any of 
the authorities previously relied upon. The figures, as they stand, 
may be taken to represent the apparent deficiency of these records, as 
they appeared to a good judge, at the beginning of the present century. 
And, so regarded, they tend strongly to shake one’s confidence in the 
value of the entire statement. If it be probable that one-sixth was 
smugeled, who shall say that the proportion did not, in fact, amount 
to one-fourth, or one-third, or even to.a larger proportion? Here, 
however, speculation is at fault. Baron Humboldt’s estimate of the 
contraband must pass, because there is no evidence either to confirm, or 
to impeach its accuracy. 

Two alterations, however, are necessary in this section (I), as 
consequent on changes in previous parts of the account. In the third 
item, relating to the mines of Pasco, Gualgayoc, &c., the contraband 
is measured by the registered produce, and the latter, as I have 
shown, (ante p. 14,) is erroneously ‘stated. According to section C, 
Ilumboldt’s estimate of the total registered produce of these mines 
was 839,445,000 piastres. It has been seen that 1,800,000 piastres 
must be added for the mines of Pasco, as their produce is stated in 
a Consul’s return, dated 1836, and is only estimated by Humboldt. 
And the error in the statement as to the mines of Gualgayoc, &c., 
requires a deduction of 166,806,000 piastres. These amendments 
cuoee ah attiles 3) ang reduce the registered produce of these mines 

806, paar to 673,939,000 piastres; or by about one- 

ies tee) itth: A eo ie detaches from the 
165,506,000 673,939,000 estimated contraband will reduce that by 
about 40,000,000 piastres. 

A similar amendment, but by way of addition, to the estimated 
contraband in Brazil, before 1756, (see the last paragraph on p. 17,) 
will increase this part of the account by 14,000,000 piastres. 

I must also observe that about the same proportion is allowed for 








—— 
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the contraband on the gold as on the silver of Peru; an equality scarcely 
consistent with the fact that gold offers both the stronger temptation 
and the greater facility to furtive appropriation in every shape; while 
there is no reason whatever for supposing that the gold washings of 
Brazil were better guarded than the silver mines of Peru, but rather 
the contrary. 

The following is the recapitulation given at the close of Baron 
Humboldt’s account :— 


6. Summary of Quantities produced in America. ‘ 


RECAPITULATION. 


VALUE OF THE GoLD AND SILVER RAISED FROM THE Mines or AMERICA 
FROM 1492 To 1803. 


Piastres. 
eee 1 oom Uegbiagiica colenion, Lk G84 544,000 
at Meptatered etn ee mepisotonion Gaee ec oe. 171,000°000 
PUA cs ce csutesdaceivescnnse 5,706,700,000 


The amendments to be made in this summary, for reasons already 
given, are as follow :— 


Piastres. 

Wotal, AS AVOVE. s..2... cscsssasesorreveas 5,706,700,000 

Additions.—On account of the mines of Pasco (Section C.) w..... 1,300,000 
On account of the gold from Brazil before 1756 

(ESGTGETG. “ee! SUR REE ee ec eae en em 53,000,000 
For probable deficiency of the estimate of contraband 

with reference to the last item............ sr sive sac geises cae - / 145,000,000 

5,779,000,000 


Deductions.—On account of the mines of Gualgayoc, 
Sef meeioe C2) yori etee eo tee tenleoss 166,806,000 
For probable excess of estimate of con- 
traband produce of Peruvian mines..,. 40,000,000 
—————-- _ 206,806,000 








APRIL LER) occ sovera cele tevo0es wath 5,568,194,000 
Or, more in detail, the amended statement will stand thus :— 
Registered, Contraband. 
Piastres. Piastres. 
From New Spain—Gold and Silver wicscccssersees 1,767,952,000 ........ 260,000,000 
From Peru—Silver, viz., from : 
TN te hs scat sinnenes 1,095,758,500 
LS RT Pen re niet 300,601,600 
STUBICAYV OC, BEC. os sscs-sse-doenne 23,337,900 
Hluantajaya, 0. ....scsesereeees 350,000,000 
_—_— 1,769,698,000 ........ 434,000,000 
From the Spanish colonies besides New Spain— 
NO ce Caste SRS vicina Gap si aieei ga cesigicle ti ddiie vike 332,000,000 ,....00 82,000,000 
OMA ESTAZ im GIOIA =, caeosisersiocidoopiacsosoenygeooandeowves sigs 1 IEE ODO - Somers 185,000,000 
Total Registered....5...0p000 4,607,194,000 961,000,000 
Total Contraband ............ 961,000,000 << 
AAW ‘ 
Grand Total... 5,568,194,000 yy OS) e+. 
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This reduces the total of Baron Humboldt by 138,506,000 piastres, 
which is a little more than 2 per cent. upon his total. It will be re- 
membered, however, that very nearly the whole of this reduction is 
made upon evidence furnished by his own work. 

So far the gold and silver are stated separately only as to the 
countries apart from New Spain. But, fortunately, even this is stated ; 
though only by inference. For (at p. 421, vol. iii., Black’s transla- 
tion,) Baron Humboldt values the total quantity of gold, in the mass 
at 1,348,500,000 piastres. And as 855,544,000 piastres had been 
previously set down for the Portuguese colonies, and 414,000,000 for 
the Spanish colonies other than New Spain, it follows that the share of 
the latter, in the gold, by Humboldt’s estimate, was about 79,000,000 
piastres. Whence it follows, allowing for the corrections already 
made, that the two metals may be distributed thus :— 


Gold. Piastres. 
POW INC WS PAU isco. speacsoenasavannnvorties 79,000,000 
», Other Spanish colonies ............ 414,000,000 
5» Portueuese Colonies? .5.).:.:0..000- 922,544,000 





1,415,544,000 


— 


Or (exchange at 4s. 3d.) ....... £300,803,100 








Silver. Piastres. 
From New Spaiti....:c.-.sscucsessesreeee 1,948,952,000 
», other Spanish colonies ..:..... 2,203,698,000 
4,152,650,000 
One as £884,350,635 
Potalistenine yn sccm asccesnss ZF UASS Too 2o 


7. Quantities of Gold and Silver received in Hurope from America. 


The above is the quantity of each metal which, by the estimate here 
made on the basis furnished by Baron Humboldt, was raised from the 
American mines between the European discovery of that country and 
the end of 1803. Before we arrive at the quantity brought to Europe 
there are yet several steps to be taken. 

The first importations consisted of gold not-included in this esti- 
mate. Humboldt affirms (in the Memoir of 1838, referred to on p. 17,) 
that before the discovery of the mines of Tasco, America yielded only 

old. These mines were discovered in 1522. Whence it follows that 
gold only could have been brought to Europe for the first thirty years 
after the discovery of the new country. <A great part of the imports 
of this period must have consisted of gold previously raised from the 
soil, and in use among the natives, and taken from them by the 
Spaniards. Baron Humboldt, after examining and comparing various 
contemporary accounts, arrives at the conclusion that the quantity of 
gold thus obtained by the Spaniards, without resort to the mines, was 
equal to 186,000 mares of Castille, or about 25,000,000 piastres. 

Then we have to allow for the quantity of gold and silver retained 
in America, in coin and in various other forms. This is estimated by 
Baron Humboldt, by a method sanctioned by the previous use of Adam 
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Smith and Necker (having reference to the population, taxation, and 
commercial activity of the country) as having been, in 1883, about 
153,000,000 of piastres. 3 

Further, we have to allow for the exportation of the precious 
metals from America to other countries than Europe. This is esti- 
mated by Humboldt, down to 1803, at an annual average of 600,000 
piastres, or 133,000,000 in all. But it should not pass unnoticed that, 
in proceeding to this conclusion, he balances two unknown quantities 
against each other, without attempting to measure either; for he assumes 
that the silver carried by American slave-dealers to the coast of Africa 
bore the same aggregate value as the gold dust brought from Africa to 
Europe during the same period. And this exchange of American silver 
for African gold—even assuming the balance of value to have been as 
exact as Humboldt supposes—of course changes, by so much, the pro- 
portion of the two metals reaching Europe: a point of considerable 
importance in every inquiry touching this subject. 

The account of gold and silver brought to Europe would, on the 
basis thus afforded by Humboldt, stand as follows :— 


Piastres. 
Gold found by the Spaniards among the natives, and brought to 
BPE Oe VN CCE SE tISOMICE. cacireyecssaniec ssnesse2nsdeasop sean sDonstsresontcsncoewreseness 25,000,000 
Gold and silver raised from the American mines be- 
tween 1492 and 1803, as above estimated............. 5,568,194,000 


Deduct the quantity of both metals sup- 
posed to be remaining itt America in 


UC LE See ee eee ar oe frame eee 6 ane 153,000,000 
And the quantity supposed to have been 
sent elsewhere than to Europe ........ 133,000,000 


286,000,000 
—_—_—_—_—-— 5,282,194,000 








ry 


Total supposed to have been brought to Europe from 1492 to 1803.... 5,307,194,000 


But in the account, as thus framed, there are one or two obvious 
defects. sae 

1. The first item should include not only the gold taken from the 
natives by their Spanish conquerors, but the whole quantity of the 
metal then in the country, and which continued to be available for 
use: seeing that a deduction is afterwards made, on the other side of 
the account, for the entire quantity supposed to have been retained 
in the country in 1803. If what was obtained by the Spaniards 
amounted to 25,000,000 piastres, it would seem a very moderate 
estimate to take the whole quantity in the country, in 1492, at 
40,000,000 piastres. 

2. Further, it will be observed that no allowance is made for the 
destruction of the metals by wear and tear, or for casual losses sus- 
tained in America during three centuries; though it is evident that 
there must have been such loss, and that what was so disposed of 
could no more have been sent to Europe than the quantity remaining 
in the country in 1803. If we allow, on this account, for gold and 
silver together only 1 per cent. per annum, on a probable average of 
50,000,000 piastres in use, it will, in three hundred years, amount to 
37,500,000 piastres. ) 

The amended account will then stand thus:— 
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Piastres. 
Gold in use in America at the arrival of the Spaniards ........cccseseseees 40,000,000 
Gold and silver raised from the mines between 1492 and 1803.........4 5,568,194,000 


5,608,194,000 
1. Deduct the quantity probably consumed in America 





during the three centuries ended in 1803...,......... 37,500,000 
2. Also the quantity supposed to be remaining in 
Apaeri cain: 3803 sss asjrsrasctriemiav. nisi qsatsasasarens 153,000,000 
3. And the quantity supposed to have been sent else- 
WHECE ChAw CO EULOP!S  scisstisscasesssdeicescccastesdiveseuone 133,000,000 
——_ ——— 323,500,000 
Total value of both metals sent to Europe, down to 1803......4... ietisty 5,284,694,000 
Or, sterling (exchange at 48. 3d.) sss £1,122,997,475 


Such is, apparently, the best account.that can be framed, down to 
1803; and the only reason for placing any reliance upon it is, that no 
better can be framed. 


TII.—Duties levied by the Spanish Government. 


As a great part of the uncertainty attached to these accounts 
(down to 1803) arises from the known operation of the royal duties 
levied on the produce of the mines in the Spanish colonies, in 
stimulating the furtive appropriation of their produce, it is necessary 
to state what these duties were.. 

Before the-discovery of America, the Spanish government allowed 
the working of mines in Spain, belonging to the Crown, only on a 
special permission, and on payment of a stipulated proportion of the 
produce, by way of rent. A royal ordinance, dated in 1504, fixed this 
proportion for the Spanish mines in America at one-/ifth—whence it 
was afterwards called the gwinto, even when the proportion had been 
changed. The booty obtained by Cortez, at the plunder of Mexico, 
paid this fifth to the Crown. 

In 1525, it was decreed that special permission to work mines 
should no longer be necessary, but that every one might work what- 
ever mines he could discover unoccupied, on paying the duties; and in 
1584, it was ordered that the mines should become the property of 
those who discovered them, subject to the royal duties. 

In 1548, to stimulate the miners, the gwinto was reduced, in some 
districts, upon silver, to one-tenth. This reduction was continued, by 
successive ordinances, till 1572, and was then made perpetual; and in 
1723, the same regulation was extended, without distinction, to all 
Spanish America, and to both metals. _ | 

An ordinance of Charles V. fixed the additional duty charged at 
the Mint for melting, assaying, and marking, at 14 per cent. on the 
value, for each metal. During the two centuries ending in 1777, some 
trifling supplementary duties, added from time to time, raised the 
duties charged at the Mint from 1} to 2? per cent.; and by a decree of 
that date it was again reduced to the former amount. 

The duties continued thus—one-tenth of the produce to the Crown, 
and 13 per cent, additional to the Mint—from 1777 down to 1809 
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(when these countries ceased to be subject to Spain), and therefore till 
after the end of the period treated by Baron Humboldt*. 

It is apparent, then, that the duties were not, during the most 
fruitful period of the mines, what would have been deemed heavy upon 
any other description of produce. But the precious metals are so easily 
smuggled, that duties, levied as these were, must have been very light 
indeed to be generally effective. It is admitted by all the authorities 
that a large proportion of the silver raised did not pay the duty; and 
it seems to. follow, that a still larger proportion of the gold must have 
escaped official notice. 


PART SECOND.—Tue Periop FROM THE END OF 1803 To THE END oF 1848. 


T.—1. Centrat anp Norra America. Authorities referred to. 


The most authentic materials existing, whence an account may be 
framed for the forty-five years included in this period, appear to be 
contained in a collection of returns elicited from British consuls resi- 
dent in the mining countries of America, by a circular despatch written 
by our Foreign Minister (in pursuance of an address to the King from 
both Houses of Parliament) in 1830. These returns were made public 
in two sets—one in 1832¢, and the other in 1843%. 


2, Mexico. Consuls’ Returns, 1804-29; M. Duport’s Statistics. 


After the separation of Mexico from Spain, the different provinces 
of the new Republic of Mexico ceased to send their silver and gold to 
the central mint; and afterwards, each province raising any consider- 
able quantity of either’set up a mint of its own. 

From the returns above referred to, it appears that the total quantity 
of silver coined at the mintof the city of Mexico (which was the only 
legal mint in the country, while it remained subject to Spain) was, 
from 1804 to 1829 inclusive, after deducting the quantity re-coined in 
the same period, 268,661,720 dollars. The returns from the other legal 
mints of the Republic make no allowance for silver re-coined; nor does 
it appear whether any such allowance is necessary to their accuracy. 
The quantity they coined in the same period (1804-29) is stated to 
have been 81,918,147 dollars; making a total for all Mexico, in the 
twenty-six years, of 350,579,867 dollars, 

The value of the gold returned, as issued from the mint of the city 
of Mexico in the same twenty-six years, after deducting the foreign 
gold coined, and adding the quantity sold to goldsmiths and others 
uncoined, was 18,130,961 dollars. And the value of the gold coined 
at the other legal mints of the Republic, in the same period, seems to 
have been only 237,850 dollars; making an apparent total of native 


* De la production des Métaux précieux au Mexique, &c., par St. Clair Duport, 
8vo., Paris, 1843, pp. 162, et seg. 

+ Per. No. 308, Of 1832. 

eel oe P., No. 476, of 1843, 
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gold coined in Mexico, in the twenty-six years, of 18,368,811 
dollars. 

After 1829, these returns from the consuls give an account of the 
Mexican coinage only for four years, 1835 and 1836, and 1840 and 
1841. But further information, which seems to be of a trustworthy 
character, is furnished by M. St. Clair Duport, in a work* published 
in 1843. This gentleman states, in the preface to his work, that he 
had been resident in Mexico since 1826; and since 1836 had been 
engaged in refining the gold and silver presented at the mint of the 
city of Mexico; and thus had had constant intercourse both with the 
officers of the mint and with the principal miners. M. Duport, besides 
giving returns for the Mexican city mint for each year since 1790, 
which very nearly coincide with, and so confirm, in some degree, those 
obtained from the British consul, gives also a summary statement of 
the value of the gold and sil¥er coined in all the mints of the Republic, 
from 1811 to 1840, inclusive. The two metals are, in this account, 
given separately for each mint, excepting that of Chihuahua, which 
(according to M. Duport) was opened in 1832. In this mint, the 
whole quantity coined, down to 1840, seems to have been only 
1,641,215 dollars—a small proportion of the whole. If we supply the 
defect of distinction between the two metals, by assuming that, at this 
mint, the proportion of gold to silver, in value, was about the same as 
it was at the mint of the city of Mexico from 1803 to 1829, or about 
16 to 1, the result of M, Duport’s statement will be as follows :— 


Gold and Silver coined in the Mexican Minis from 1811 to 1840 énclusive, 
according to M, Duport. 


Piastres (or Dollars). 








Goanadh ees pepe) eoinale § 16,263,336 
Silver 7)t tunes Teen ae 296,583,376 
312,846,712+ 


From this total it is necessary to separate the proportion due to the 
years subsequent to 1829, down to which year the consuls’ returns 
appear to be complete. 


3. Mexico; further details. 


We learn from the consuls’ returns, that in the seven years from 
1804 to 1810, the net value of the silver issued from the mint of the 
city of Mexico amounted to 159,031,904 piastres (or dollars). The 
first provincial mints appear by these returns to have been set up in 
1810; and in that year, it would seem that two of them coined silver 
to the aggregate value of 616,033 dollars: making a total of Mexican 
silver coined in the seven years 1804-10 of 159,247,937 dollars. 

from the same authority (the British consul) we learn that the 


* De la production des Métaux Précieux au Mexique, &c., 8vo., Paris, 1843. 

t+ This total is subject to considerable doubt, from palpable discrepancies between 
the Consul’s returns and M. Duport’s statements as to the several dates at which the 
provincial mints were opened. But in the absence of any means of clearing up this 
doubt, I can only mark it here as worthy of further investigation whenever oppor- 
tunity may offer. 
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native gold issued from the Mexican city mint in these seven years was 
of the value of 9,181,767 dollars. 

It has already been stated that the Mexican coinage of silver, for 
the twenty-six years from 1804 to 1829, amounted to 350,579,867 
dollars. Deducting from this sum the value assignable to the seven 
years 1804-10, we have 191,331,930 dollars as the value due to the 
nineteen years from 1811 to 1829. And this latter sum, deducted 
from M. Duport’s total for the thirty years 1811-40 (296,583,376 
dollars), gives 105,251,446 dollars as the quantity coined in the eleven 
years 1830-40, inclusive. 

By the same method, the gold coined in Mexico in the eleven years 
1830-40, would appear to have been (according to M. Duport) worth 
7,076,292 dollars. 

The computation for each metal, down to’ 1840, will then stand as 
follows :— 




















Authority. Silver, Gold. 
oe Dollars, moles dn 
7106 years 1804-29 cocenconeeceecenenct| 350;879,867 | 18,868,811 
T1801 AOceencencnrnecenee | 159247,087 | 9,181,767 
Miveen I811 and 1829" ceeeecnn---. | 29881980 | 9,187,044 
ob ee value coined in the om 296,583,376 16,263,336 


ODEO Feeder tener ers esenrereeagateeTeHetreennves || 








Whence, by a second subtraction, the ee 105,251,446 7,076,292 


coined in the 11 years 1830-40 


Pree e eee meee eererane 





The consuls’ returns give the values coined in the Mexican mints in 
1841 as—silver, 12,781,747; and gold, 756,058 dollars. 

In the Accounts of the Board of Trade (Supplement to part XIV., 
p. 451), the gold and silver coined at the Mexican mints in the five 
years 1842-46, is stated to have been as follows :— 

















Silver. Gold, 

Dollars. Dollars. 
| 9 ae By oo ene 12,995,287 984,427 
TO4ate a yensens, 11,621,480 620,532 
HBr 5 ea tonineteceodene 13,027,879 726,762 
VBA Seater Aedaaes te 14,357,884 783,910 
Poe ee 14,432,108 915,753 
66,434,638 4,031,384 








Thus, then, it would appear that the production of. the Mexican 
mines, as “registered” at the mints, from 1804 to 1846, inclusive, was 


as follows :— 
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Silver. Gold. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Ih the 7 ‘yeare 1804-10) daiiiiieacteerddsnere 159,247,937 9,181,767 
Yearly average. Silver 22,749,700 
” Gold 1,311,600 
TncGhe. 39 years 1811 <29. sisscssessansonssaraebadtars songteps 191,331,930 9,187,044 
Yearly average. Silver 10,070,100 
a Gold 483,500 
Wii the TP) years: 1830-4 Oss asisasdssistssisivevesssvivssdssonns 105,251,446 7,076,292 
Yearly average. Silver 9,568,300 
e Gold 661,500 
In the year 1841s. Pree reel: Tats 12,781,747 756,058 
Tan.the.5. years.1 842046 ssssrsasacsscasasssaraassesconososeaves 66,434,638 4,031,384 
Yearly average. Silver 13,286,900 
9 Gold 806,270 








Totals in 43 yearS......0000. 535,047,698 30,232,545 





The average for the eleven years 1830-40 is so low as fairly to 
excite some suspicion as to the accuracy of the account given by 
M. Dnport for the entire period 1811-40, whence, by comparison with 
the consuls’ returns, this average is deduced. But the grounds of this 
suspicion can only be got rid of by carrying the inquiry, as to that 
period, further than I have yet the means of carrying it. 


4. Mexico; Summary, 1804-48. 


The official information yet available as to Mexico seems to close 
with the year 1846. But the quantity of each metal raised in the five 
preceding years having displayed no very considerable fluctuations, we 
may perhaps safely estimate the two remaining years of the period 
before us on the average of these five. The entire “ registered” pro- 
duce of Mexican silver and gold for the forty-five years 1804-48 will 
then amount to— 




















Silver. Gold. 
Doles we * ina 
By accounts cited —1804-46 vvcccccsscsscsssoreserseees 535,047,698 30,232,545 
By estimate—1847448 © wu... cscscsesesnnbsotestaiomenees 26,573,800 1,612,540 
Totals in 45 yearS..........0.... 561,621,498 _ ~ 31,845,085 





M. Duport, in estimating (p. 190) the actual produce of the mines 
of Mexico for the year 1841, from the quantity of each metal coined in 
that year, sets down the quantity of sever not passing through the 
mints at about one-fifth of the whole, and the corresponding quantity 
of gold at about jive-eighths of the whole. If this were the extent of 
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the contraband in 1841, it is scarcely likely to have been less on an 
average of the years from 1804 to 1840, or between 1841 and 1848. 
I therefore adopt these proportions as expressing the least probable 
quantity of each metal not “registered” at the mints. This brings out 
an ultimate total as follows :— 


Raised in all Mexico, from 1804 to 1848 inclusive. 














Gold. Silver. 
Dollars, gh ee 
Passing through the mints wssssevcscseereses vitseteves| 901,021,498 31,845,085 
Not passing through the Mints wuss 140,405,374 53,075,140 
Deeg eae cvisainee:, 702,026,872 $4,920,225 


It should be observed that no formal change in the duties levied on 
the produce of the Mexican mines, as they were in 1808, was made till 
February 1822, when, by an order of the Mexican Government, a 
single duty of 3 per cent. on the value was ordered to be levied on both 
metals, as against all the operations of assaying, smelting, refining, 
separation of gold from silver, and coining. A further duty, for the 
benefit of the mining establishment of the Government (Mineria) at 
Mexico, and equivalent to about 13 per cent. on the value, was after- 
wards levied on silver only*. And so the duties seem to have 
remained down to 1848, since which date I have no information. 


II.—Sourn America. Changes in the Political Geography of the 
Mining Countries. 


Before entering on an examination of such accounts as are available 
of the produce of the mines of South America since 1803, it is neces- 
sary to observe, somewhat precisely, the difference between the names 
of the several mining countries and their territorial divisions, as these 
were in the last century, under the Spanish dominion, and as they 
have been since. 

One change of this description, and one of some importance, took 
place during the period dealt with by Baron Humboldt, and has been 
by him duly allowed for:—In 1778, a great part of what had pre- 
viously been the vice-royalty of Peru, including its richest mines, was 
detached, and added to the neighbouring vice-royalty of Buenos 
Ayres. (See “ Humboldt’s New Spain,” III., 339.) 

At the commencement of the present century, and down to the 
revolt of the Spanish-American colonies, these colonies were divided 
into eight sections:—the vice-royalties of New Granada, Peru, and 
Buenos Ayres, and the captain-generalships of Chili, Venezuela, Gua- 
temala, the Havana (or Cuba), and Porto Rico. Of the two last 
named, as they do not appear to have afforded, in the present century, 
any supply of the precious metals, nothing more need be said here. 


> '* Duport, p. 162. 
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The following are the names of the rest, comparatively, in 1803 and in 
1848 :— 


In 1803. In 1848. REMARKS, 

POLY uy eee The Peru of the Spaniards in 1803 was nearly 
identical, apparently, with what is now com- 
monly called ‘‘Peru,’’? but sometimes North 
or Lower Peru. 





Buenos Ayres ....| La Plata............ Sometimes called Buenos Ayres, that being the 
name of the capital city. 
BOUVIA ses. 0<i0e, Sometimes called South or Upper Peru, and 


before 1778 forming part of what was then 
called ‘‘ Peru,”’ 

Paraguay, and 

Uruguay ii... Sometimes spoken of as including, and sometimes 
as excluding the Banda Oriental, of which the 
capital, and chief port, is Monte Video. 

| New Granada | From 1819 to 1831 New Granada was almost 

and Equador ....| constantly united in one republic with Vene- 
zuela; and from about 1823 to 1831 Equador 
also was included in the union. Since 1831 
they have formed separate republics. . The 
common name during their union was ‘ Co- 


New Granada ... 


lumbia.” 
Venezuela ........ Venezuela ........ From 1819 to 1831, with one or two short inter- 
vals, united in the republic of Columbia. 
Guatemala. ........ Guatemala ........ United to Mexico for a short period between 


1821 and 1823. 





III.—1. Sourn America. Mining Countries examined in detail. 
Peru; Produce of Silver. General results. 


Mr. Belford Wilson, the British Consul at Peru, appears to have 
taken much trouble to obtain the most perfect returns possible of the 
silver smelted and coined, and of the gold coined, under official inspec- 
tion, in Peru, from 1790 down to the end of 1839. 

Between the two sets of returns as to silver—of the quantity 
smelted and the quantity coined—there is a remarkable difference. In 
the greater part of the period the quantity coined is in excess, and in 
_ some years is very much in excess. For this there seem to be two 
causes of an ordinary character—(1) the re-coining of old and worn 
coin; and (2) the conversion of silver plate into coin. Mr. (since Sir) 
Woodbine Parish, writing from Buenos Ayres on this subject, in 1831 
(P. P. 338, p. 27), observes, that— 


‘¢ A vast quantity of silver was employed for domestic purposes in the houses of 
all classes of the people in the time of the old Spaniards.” 


When the principal Spanish families Jeft the country, in the first 
years of the revolutionary disturbance, it is probable that, as the export 
of silver otherwise than in the shape of coin was prohibited, their plate 
was very generally converted into that shape. Much of the church- 
plate also appears, from time to time, to have been sent to the mint to 
provide subsistence and pay for the contending armies. And the inter- 
ruption, more or Jess, of every peaceful occupation, and the consequent 
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impoverishment of individuals, must have induced or compelled the 
conversion of much silver into coin which had previously been held in 
other forms. A summary comparison of the two sets of returns for the 
thirty-six years 1804 to 1839, inclusive, shows that the coinage was 
most in excess of the smelting during the first and most disturbed 


years of the revolutionary movements in Peru. 



































Value Value Value Coined 
Periods. returned as returned as in Excess of the 
Smelted. Coined. Value Smelted. 
Dollars. Dollars, 
a etive years, PS04-8 ° if hicancnevseetess 19,9095138 "| 20,988,937 |° "8 per ‘cent. 
phe six years PSO9=14 3. iis sctccteconees 19,781,627 | 24,944,584 | 26 a 
pine wives years LE ho= PO! 2x...) dicen ie 15,073,270 })- 17,009 72112 
ihe four years 1820-23. os. descscreceensoee 5,846,288 7,488,210 8 si 
Phe fivevyears, 1824-23) oc. c.c.csesatseencsntace 8,223,109 8,998,075 Gee, ay 
UE PSTeVeETS PSZ9-SS vias ccccvsiesecseshovent 13,951,478 15,150,238 Se °"s 
Potales.chccdiarie 82,864,910 | 95,227,816 
: Mares i. (Value smelt- 
The five years 1835-39 v.vcssssessseeseeeee 14,506,721 | 13,787,552 i pices 
Total returned as smelted in the 36 
years 1804-39 inclusive... es Tee. 








In view of these figures, it seems justifiable to prefer the quantity 
smelted to that coined, as a basis for computing the unknown quantities 
raised and exported. 

Repeating the quantities returned as smelted, in equal periods of 
five years each, they indicate the following variations in the apparent 
annual production :— 











Whole Quantity Anudat 
‘iods, returned as 
oo Smelted. ara 
Dollars. Dollars, 
Gi theryed PEOG | oo fic ccskcdatiee se 4,848,780 4,848,780 
In the five years 1805 to 1809... 18,399,289 3,679,857 
, 1810 ,, 1814...) 15,922,696 | 3,184,539 
sy ASTD, , LOTR. 15,673,270 3,134,654 
ds 1820 , L824... 6,428,268 1,285,653 
9 1825 55 F629... 8,821,790 1,764,358 
a 1830 ,, 1834... 12,770,822 | 2,554,164 
A 1835 ,, 1839....| - 14,506,721 | 2,901,344 
POCA es ieensivas 222 97,371,636 





For the nine years 1840-48, I find no positive information ; 


from all I can learn of the opinions of individuals supposed to be well 
informed, it may be assumed that the average production of the five 
years 1835-39 was maintained down to 1848, if not exceeded. Taking 
3,000,000 dollars as the annual average of this period, we have to add, 
for these nine years, 27,000,000 dollars, 
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2. Peru; Corrections ; Legitimate Trade. 


The information afforded by the despatches accompanying. the con- 
suls’ returns also enable me to make some corrections in the above totals 
as to Peru. 

1. It is stated that about 1,000 marcs (weight) of the silver 
returned as smelted at one of the smelting-houses (“Trujillo”) in 1824, 
consisted of church-plate. . The mare being worth 8} dollars, a deduc- 
tion must be made, on this account, of 8,500 dollars. 

2. The account from another of the smelting-houses (that of 
** Pasco’ ) is in blank for the four years 1821-24, and the explanation 
given is, that the records for those years are lost. It is necessary to 
fill up these blanks, and it can only be done by estimate, having due 
reference to the records of the years previous and subsequent. The 
average quantity smelted at Pasco in the five years ending with 1820 
(before the blank), was 192,612 marcs, and that of the five years 
1825-29 (immediately after the blank), was 145,178 mares. The 
mean of these two sums is 168,895 mares; and taking this as the pro- 
bable average of the four years in question (1821-24), it gives for that 
period a total of 675,580 mares; whence is requisite an addition of 
5,742,340 dollars. 

3. It is also stated by the consul that a third smelting-house (that 
of ‘“‘ Tacna”) was discontinued after 1830, and permission granted to 
export from that district silver in its native state, on payment of a 
dollar per marc down to 1833, and of half a dollar per mare after- 
wards; but we have no account of how much was so exported. The 
average annual quantity returned as smelted in this locality in the ten 
years ending with 1830, was 2,810 marcs, or 23,885 dollars. A like 
average for the eighteen years ending with 1848 would amount to 
429,930 dollars; whence it will be requisite to add this sum to the 
returns of the quantity smelted in Peru down to that date. 

4, And, lastly, it is to be observed, that the valuation used in these 
returns in converting the weight of silver smelted, in mares, into its 
value in dollars (83 dollars to the marc), is that proper for standard 
silver, of 10 dwts. 20 grains; whereas the consul says the bars referred 
to are usually of greater fineness—say 11 dwts. 22 grains—a difference 
of about 123 per cent. in excess: whence an addition, in this proportion, 
is necessary to the correctness of the inferences drawn from these returns. 

The entire quantity of silver which may be supposed to have passed 
under official cognizance, as raised in Peru, from the end of 1808 to the 
end of 1848, may therefore be summarily stated as follows :— 


According to the returns, the quantity smelted from the ee 

end of 1803 to the end of 1839 was, as already stated.... 97,371,636 (1803-39.) 
Add for omissions, as explained, from the accounts of the ; 

smelting-house of ‘‘ Pasco” in the four years 1821-24... 5,742,430 (Correction.) 
Add, also, the amount supposed to have been exported 

unsmelted from the district of ‘‘Tacna’’ in the 

CHET G ED, VCMMS BOO ti aches arroagorsonngrssocor apacdeerentoacersg 429,930 (Correction.) 
Add, also, for the quantity probably smelted throughout 
;. Peru in the nine last years 1840-48, for which there 

are no returns, assuming a continuance of the average 

of the five years immediately preceding... 27,000,000 (1840-48.) 


a 


Carried forwardirrsseeee 180,543,996 
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Brought forward as the quantity which would probably Dollars. 
appear to have been smelted in the 45 years, had the 








returns, as they now stand, been complete................ 130,543,996 
Add, for the fineness of the silver beyond the standard, 

(123 per cent.*) .....06 SRUEAR EEDA ENO RE SAP ARERR 16,311,998 

146,861,994 

Deduct for church plate smelted at Trujillo........ 8,500 

146,853,494 


3. Peru; Oontraband Trade; Summary. 


The above may be supposed to represent the entire quantity passing 
into the market under the eyes of the authorities. It remains to allow 
for the quantity passing into the market without such inspection. The 
addition on this account must needs be made by guess; and the safest 
guide in making such a guess is, perhaps, the opinion of Mr. Belford 
Wilson, before mentioned, the British Consul at Lima, who seems to 
have taken no little personal trouble, and incurred some expense, in 
obtaining information on the whole subject. This gentleman says, in 
a despatch dated in April 1841, (being the latest yet published on the 
present subject from that quarter,) ‘“‘ It is estimated that one-third 
more is raised in the departments specified (excepting ‘ Pasco,’ to 
_ which one-fifth only may be given), and smuggled out of the country 

in the state of ‘plata pina’ (pine silver); and about 100,000 marcs 
more from other places not therein specified, and for which no accurate 
data can be procured.” 

The proportion probably smuggled from the district of ‘ Pasco” 
being less than that from other places, it is requisite to compute it 
separately, and for that purpose to ascertain, as nearly as may be, 
how much of the whole quantity smelted during the forty-five years 
in question passed through the smelting-house of ‘‘ Pasco,’ as distin- 
guished from the others. 

By the returns already referred to, it appears that there passed 
through the smelting-house of ‘* Pasco”— 














Marcs. 

PERE Wet PSs BOS o. staat cai ce veseeeiaehaskivanaasdenuelacs acsdsdeunseters ca levesaatea’ 3,042,446 

SRT VO CARA LO LUAS SE: Fy.) tyritncecsinedsttiunvbted yup sevupegeqrentieerosniveastereavertenveeens 2,665,483 

Add, as above estimated, for the 4 years 1821-24 vi ccesssscenseeeseeneves 675,580 

UB Fat (ee F“VeOEE VOM SIs hgshed tease) ihe iyts doe chaste vagpht PelaPeved ics Wave \4oghi 1,278,197 
Add, for the 9 years 1840-48, at the same average rate as in the 9 years 

PAGE MGC LY PEOD CONS carry odes th ocegcach teip cacy of ipcamgi sbouryimivshavn@gauuaurtiesnies 2,300,755 
Add, as before, 124 per cent. for fineness of silver in excess of what is 

ASSUNIES. HA THS FECMETG. sass sccsinns sassaveoneccivatevecd AV opoettVA ls dR eae aerate 1,245,307 

Total quantity apparently due to “ Pasco,’’ 1 MAPCS..cscccrsessees 11,207,768 

Oram Golane: dh Se 1G ENE BANC. shay ses sucnig aca ssigarsieearacirsrsarnaste vender 95,265,028 

One-fifth, the proportion probably smuggled wo... eee eeeseeeeeee 19,053,005 


The total production, by the official returns, being 146,861,994, 
and the proportion due to “Pasco” being 95,265,028, it follows that 


* 130,543,996 
13,054,399 
3,263,599 


16,317,998 
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the proportion due to the other smelting-houses is 41,596,966, of 
which one-third (the proportion Mr. Belford Wilson proposed to allow 
for smuggling) would be 13,865,655 dollars. 

Whence the total produce of the Peruvian mines for the period of 
forty-five years (1804-48) may be estimated as follows :— 








Dollars. 
Apparently passed under official inspection: udp ivasdeterecsng secs sobldeedoodeaeoe 146,853,494 » 
Probably smuggled from the district of Pasco.........0..000 19,053,005 
From other districts whence returns have been obtained.... 13,865,655 
32,918,660 
Probably raised in districts whence “no accurate data can be obtained’’ :— 
Mr. Belford Wilson estimates this at 100,000 marcs a-year, for the 
five years 1835-39. This would be about one-fourth of the whole 
quantity returned as smelted during the same period; and if, 
as seems reasonable, the same proportionate allowance be made 
for the entire period, there remains to be added one-fourth of 
146,853,494 dollars, or ....... FTE Rat UA, Sense aR PM eA AN 36,715,498 
Dotal for Peru. (Silver). 5... AAG Soe 216,485,527 


4. Peru; Inducement to Smuggle the Precious Metals. 


The exportation of gold or silver, uncoined, from Peru, except by 
special permission of the Government, appears to have been always 
hitherto prohibited. 

According to the consul’s report (July 1836, P. P. 476, p. 16), the 
duties levied at the mints amount to about 71 per cent. on the value of 
the silver brought in; and it is estimated, that when the expenses of 
smelting, assaying, coining, &c., are paid, this leaves but a small profit, 
if any, to the Government. But it would also appear, from a com- 
parison of the prices realized by silver exported, that, if intended for 
exportation, the value of the silver is in some degree depreciated by the 
fact of its being coined. Silver, in bars, of the Peruvian standard 
(10 dwts. 20 grains), is received at the mint for about 7 dollars 7 rials 
per marc; and when smuggled on board an exporting vessel, it may be 
sold (says the consul) for 9 dollars 2 rials.) The contraband price (for 
export) is therefore more than 14 per cent. higher than the mint price. 

The inducement to smuggle gold seems to be considerably less; as 
it is stated (P. P. 476, p. 18), that a marc of 8 ounces—21 carats fine— 
which at the mint would be received for nearly 130 dollars, sells, when 
smuggled on board, for 136 dollars; giving little more than 4 per cent. 
profit to the smuggler, On the other hand, however, gold is much 
more easily smuggled than silver. 


5. Peru; Produce of Gold, 1804-48. 


It is stated in the consul’s returns, as might be expected, to be 
impossible to procure accounts of the quantity of gold raised in Peru. 
Mr. Belford Wilson, writing from Lima, in July 1836, says, “ The 
greater proportion of the gold produced in the country is smugeled out 
of it in the shape of bullion, in that state its exportation being 
altogether prohibited.” 

The available returns consist, therefore, entirely of accounts of the 
gold coined at the government mints. 

Down to1824, there was only one mint: that at Lima. In 1824, 
a second mint was set up at Cuzco; but no gold was coined there till 
1826. 
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The coinage accounts, for both mints, give the following figures :— 
: Value of Gold coined. 


Dollars. 

TG) SSE CoC (1 ioe ae ase 1,829,803 
23 LGU US Nag es RI ate ey ae Re eR 2,345,090 
9 11g 14 SS li a ah ee yr A ee 3,295,756 
- OCCA Sa it eae A OEE aE DO eu iS SEES ea 1,516,383 

In the 2 years 1824-25 (No coinage.”’) 
Sa yc A Gy, cc carn eae sabes sandane cctnaallcsurons ions toava cei i OiernanaenantoNtes 597,471 
PP i Mie gs 07-0 CoS) aa a Ras eRe RP PE Sa 628,015 
oS: SU a RAS Saint ieee ae MIA Remnant 509,647 
(The official information extends no further.) ———— 
10,722,165 


‘Add, for the 9 years 1840-48, assuming the annual average of the 14 
years preceding (1826-39) to have been continued (123,938 x9=) 1,115,422 


Se 





11,837,587 
As to the contraband, as ‘“‘ the greater proportion’ of the sum total is 
supposed, by the authorities on the spot, to have been smuggled, we 
may perhaps safely adopt the same rule as is applied by M. Duport 
to the gold coinage of Mexico, and assume that, it represents three- 
eighths of what is raised. Add, therefore, five-eighths of the whole 19,729,311 


ee ee 


Making a probable total of Gold raised in Peru in the 45 years 1804-48 of 31,566,898 


IV.—1. Sourn Amurica. Buenos Ayres; the old Spanish Vice-Royalty, 
and its subsequent new Divisions. 


Busnos Ayres. The Spanish Vice-Royalty, 1804-08; and its subsequent 
Sections—Bolivia, La Plata, Paraguay, Uruguay, and the Banda 
Oriental, 1809-48. 

The British Consul at the city of Buenos Ayres, writing in June 
1831, transmitted accounts of the silver carried to the mint of the vice- 
royalty of Buenos Ayres, at Potosi, from 1788 to 1807, inclusive; and 
of the gold brought to the same mint down to the end of 1808; after 
which dates the revolution broke up the Spanish rule. These accounts 
were obtained from the records of the mint, still preserved. 

The returns of the st/ver passing through the royal mint in the four 
years 1804-7 are as follows :— 








Dollars. 
USO Ser Mena hese. auahwaal tee 3,202,120 
SN Sse rss Ok a, hea. ates oP baad caemt nike 3,239,970 
OUGD ciesktens, secre duthelstns 3,152,675 + 
EDO De pease cect ue. dacieachaaartesiarn at 3,673,071 
13,267,836 
Add, for the year 1808, not included in the return, in 
TSO ONO co eigeasharhcgtisdhanc suche sseowpopcreatnduseaetnns 3,316,959 
16,573,795 


Add, for smuggling, one-third (one-fourth of the whole) 5,524,598 


ea 


22,098,393 








* This seems to be quite justified by the quantity returned as having been brought 
to the Royal Rescate Bank of Potosi in 1808: the quantity for that_year being 
2,519,630, against 2,608,259 in 1807; and this bank having, for seme ang \pértod,. 
received about five-sixths of the quantity annually passing through the nt. rst Uf 
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The gold rveturned as coined in the five years 1804-08 is as 
follows :— 





Dollars. 
1804 Gave. Reauahisee Masao tae 359,924 
USO Ons saewasicisaictnc anatase aeons 784,890 
UB OT set angen acu unos mene 619,820 
3 | Nol Ly eames etal BoM ir 624,716 
BOG eas ca gcmutbeans nae euieeee 571,608 
2,960,958 
Add, for smuggling, five-eighths of the whole 4,934,930 
7,895,888 
Dollars. 
Whence, Silver raised in Buenos Ayres 1804-08........ 22,098,281 
Gold 95 mihetrt (Atami ee 7,895,888 
Total -( 1804208) ce ecaspssessbvsussaeos 29,994,281 


2. Bolivia; or the Northern Section of the old Vice-Royalty.— 
Produce of Gold and Silver. 


From Bolivia, we have no returns dated earlier than 1835; but the 
British consul at Buenos Ayres (the ancient capital of the vice-royalty) 
sent home, in 1831, an account of the silver bought by the Rescate 
Bank of Potosi from 1807 to 1826, inclusive, computed from an 
account of the government duties paid on such silver. From another 
account of the silver bought by this Bank in the twenty years ending 
with 1807, it appears that, during the whole of that period, it received, 
very regularly, about five-sixths of the quantity passing through the 


mint of Potosi. 
Dollars. 
The quantity of silver returned by the Consul as bought by the Bank in 
Phe WS wears VS09 TAG 5 NS |v scstvra di binetan goaradstgivoneatsvaccn teres cqedenoaugestenbnes 29,073,868 
‘To which, adding one-fifth (or one-sixth of the whole) gives, in the 
opinion of the Consul, a near approximation to the quantity that 
would probably have passed through the mint, in the same period, 








under the old wide)... scsisiihsncsitersdtecsaderss b cascat ip araccsptstat setae th cane ahs deans 5,814,773 
| 34,888,641 

The Consul thinks ‘‘an addition of 20 per cent.” sufficient to cover the 
quantity smuggled during the same period (34,888,641+-5=) .... 6,977,728 





Sa 


Whence-— Silver probably raised in the northern section of what was the 
Spanish Vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres in the 18 years 1809-26 .... 41,866,369 


The only further information contained in the consuls’ returns as to 
this section of the vice-royalty, appears in a despatch from the British 
consul at Lima, dated in April 1838, stating the coinage of gold and 
silver at the mint of Potosi in 1836 and 1837; and another despatch 
from the British consul at La Paz, in Bolivia, stating the quantity of 
cach metal coined in Bolivia from 1830 to 1837, inclusive. 

As the two accounts do not differ widely, for the two years 
included in both, and they seem to rest on about equal authority, I 
take only that of the latest date, and which comes from the capital of 
the country in question (Bolivia). 

The silver coined is said to have been of two qualities: the dollars 
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being coined of the full standard of the old Spanish dollar (10 dwts. 
20 grains), while the smaller pieces contained only 66 per cent. of 
silver, and so were about 26 per cent. inferior to that standard. 


Dollars. 
The return referred to gives the total coinage of dol/ars for the 8 years 
BBG FOF ah it. thereat mised osferegnbnnidiie Poh hat Oierduusel-ath 14,459,072 
Bem Ol SDN TOON oa 2505, ccrecrssgemnoie eh coasengednns>saans 1,487,261 
Bess 26 Per Cont. ..cservsesgs0s000s ee eae 386,687 


—-—_ 1,100,574 . 


Silver coined in the 8 years 1830-37 (standard) ........... 15,559,646 


(The periods from 1804 to 1809, and from 1809 to 1826 have been 
dealt with above.) 


Add (in the same proportion as for the 8 years 1830-37) for the 14 











Years still deficient down to 1G4B¥ ..isccssessseceestsvssvsserdevssseaeonsoveassehens 27,229,380 
| 42,789,026 

POEM FOP CORTESE. ORCS PEE iusccsnt wonarid leases ofaoovts «hsp ee phaininosesdvisvonoanence 14,263,008 
Total— Silvev—Bolivia—1827-48 ciicciccccsccccorsesssevcccssveenees 57,052,034 


The gold brought to the royal mint of Potosi in the five years 
1804-08 is stated to have amounted to 2,960,958 dollars; giving an 
average of 592,191 dollars per annum. In the returns (above referred 
to) from the same district, under its new name of “ Bolivia,” it is stated 
that very little gold was coined there before 1835; and that the value 
of what was coined in the three years 1835-6-7 amounted to 453,250 
dollars, giving a yearly average of only 151,083 dollars. The gold 
brought to the mint of Potosi in the five years 1804-08 was collected 
from the entire vice-royalty ; and it will be seen presently, that after 
the Spanish dominion ceased (1808), large quantities of both gold and 
silver, instead of passing northwards to the mint at Potosi, left the 
country in the opposite and more convenient direction, by the River 
Plate and its affluents.. After considering these various accounts, I 
am inclined to think, that if the average coinage of the three years 
1835-6-7 be taken to indicate, for the whole period from 1809 to 1848, 
inclusive, about three-eighths of the whole quantity raised, the estimate 
for this part of the vice-royalty will approach what is probably true. 
It will then stand as follows:— 's 


Gold—For the 40 years 1809-48, in the northern section of the country, Dollars. 





or Bolivia only, at an annual average of 151,083 dollars...4........:0000 6,043,320 
Add, for contraband, five-eighths of the Whole ..........::c:csssescssrscssrseevenaees 10,072,202 
‘Total— Gold—Bollivia, 1809-48 .....sssscsserseecrsovecesseans 16,115,522 


3. La Plata, §c.; Produce of Gold and Silver. 


For the southern section of the old vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres, 
comprising La Plata, Paraguay, Uruguay, and the Banda Oriental, we 
have no coinage accounts, nor any others that might supply their place, 
excepting customs’ accounts of exports, for a few years, at each of the 


F AB2F D9 icsiccvssas = 3 years. 
1838-48 ..ssoor =11 ,, 
14a) 


bpD2 
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a of Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, on the estuary of the River 
late. 

Under the Spanish authorities, the customs’ accounts of the port of 
Buenos Ayres were too imperfect and inaccurate to afford any trust- 
worthy information ; and as it was forbidden to export either gold or — 
silver which had not passed through the mint at Potosi, and there 
paid the royal duties, probably very little was exported in a regular 
manner. ‘The new authorities seem to have adopted different rules at 
different times—sometimes prohibiting the exportation altogether, at 
other times permitting it on payment of duties, generally very high, 
but on one occasion low enough, apparently, to induce the passage of 
a considerable quantity of both metals through the custom-house. 
From 1822 to 1826, inclusive, a period of five years, the export duty 
was only 2 per cent. on the value of each metal. The duty was paid 
on silver to the value of 5,636,862 dollars; and on gold to the value of 
1,795,906 dollars: giving an annual average, for the silver, of 1,127,372, 
and for the gold, of 359,181. The returns for these five years are alone 
available; and if we assume that they present as near an approxima- 
tion to the whole quantity of each metal exported from the surrounding 
country, since the cessation of the Spanish dominion, as the Mexican 
. mint returns are supposed to present of the silver and gold raised there, 
the value of each exported from the districis of which Buenos Ayres is 
the chief port may be estimated as follows :— 








Silver— Dollars. 
From 1809 to 1848, forty years, at an annual average of 1,127,372 dols. 45,094,880 
Add one-third for contraband (one-fourth of the whole) ...........00.0.c000 15,031,626 
Mota, Ouver, LSOGLASS : F,.8 sn. cnuee wicsenssmetoti ven cnasiceon 60,126,506 
Gold— Doilars. 
From 1809 to 1848, forty years, at an annual average of 359,181 dollars 14,867,240 
Add five-eighths of the whole for contraband .......cccececesscseetesceesereeees 38,312,640 
WobalaGotds MGO0 248. ceca bcd. deck nso dh denp toner dodebes 52,679,880 


The British Consul at Monte Video, writing in May 1831, sent 
home an imperfect official account, but the best he could procure, of 
the shipments, of “specie” (apparently. both gold and silver) from that 
port, from 1803 to 1817, inclusive. It is as follows :-— 





Dollars. | Dollars. 
1 Sa bo Salle a abet ihe Rel ZreOO Zon tia COLO, cases aber eemtees 872,880 
5 7 ge RC 7,729,372 | SEVeIa oF oe a 319,869 
io LO eee oe Gi SoG. valOl owe: 1. lee een ae 132,020 
af ee y iv2ek Goeee ri Mor 0 jah ARR Mi x ast fe 257,636 
a ing oe CURSE | pe eid oe ee aa 37,750 
,, 1808 ‘‘ No shipments of specie.”’ 5 ae ‘Orcs ee 
ee A 1,887,252. |: 4, 1816 : B° 


——-—— | _,, 1817 “ Noexportation of specie.’’ 
11,901,585 eifcsreyy. 
1,620,155 


Here the irregularity is such as to destroy all confidence in the 
account, as an index to the actual quantity either produced or exported. 
The comparatively large quantity exported in 1804 is unaccounted for. 
The excess in 1809-J0 may be attributed to the revolutionary troubles 


S, 
Ss 
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inducing the exportation of portable property to Rirope: pThe rity 


safe conclusion upon the whole account seems to be, that ttweryimper- 
fectly reflects the export trade. This is evidently the opinion of the 
consul himself. The final words of his despatch are, ‘The years of 
1803 and 1804 may be taken as the ordinary (sic) of shipments of 
specie from Monte Video.” 

If this be so, the average of these two years being, by the above 
account, 4,991,248 dollars, it may be assumed that complete accounts 
would have shown a total quantity exported, in the forty years from 1809 
to 1848, inclusive, of about 200,000,000 dollars, or 5,000,000 a-year. 
And as, excepting the not very large value allowed for already as 
exports from the port of Buenos Ayres, none of the accounts before us 
seem to include what may be supposed to have been raised in that 
period in the extensive provinces of La Plata, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
and the Banda Oriental (being so much of the old vice-royalty of 
Buenos Ayres as, when relieved from the Spanish yoke, would more 
probably export its silver and gold through the convenient and natural 
channels of the River Plate and its affluents, than through Potosi), I 
venture to add this sum as probably raised in the districts using the port 
of Monte Video in the entire forty years . 200,000,000 dollars. 

In the absence of any other clue to the quantity of each metal 
likely to have been contained in this total, I divide it in the same way 
as the mass set down as raised in the districts of Buenos Ayres, or 47 
per cent. gold : : . 94,000,000 dollars, 

And 53 per cent. silver . 106,000,000 


woo 


99 





Total (1809-48) . . 200,000,000 _,, 
Summary for Bolivia, La Plata, &e. 
































Silver. | Gold. 
| Dollars. | Dollars. 
ae Vice-royalty of Buenos iat 22,098,281 7,895,888 
Raised in Bolivia, or the northern section of 
Se Mice royalty, BOON-26) 30 Cole dae ke 1 16,115,522 
Do. do. PS 2 7245). on 57,052,034 ease 
121,016,684 24,011,410 
Probably raised in the districts served by the 
Port of Buenos Ayres, in the southern section 60,126,506 52,679,880 
of the Vice-royalty, in 1809-48... 
The like as to the Port of Monte Video, in ie 106,000,000 94,000,000 
EAM ONPONIOG IE Addn c taba laa bated oe Slik wn heed 
287,143,190 170,691,290 





V.—SoutH AMERICA. 


The old Spanish Captain-Gieneralships, and their 


subsequent Divisions—Chili; Gold and Silver. 


The Consuls’ returns from Chili, of various dates, from 1831 to 


1842, are, in some respects, inconsistent with each other; but after a 
careful comparison of all the figures, the net result appears to me to be 
as follows :— 


- 


Period 1840-48,—Results: Chili. KING'S LYSTN 


* 
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The quantity of each metal coined at the mint of Santiago, where, 
down to 1826, all the gold and silver raised in Chili was required to be 
sent, before exportation, is returned as under :— 

















Silver. Gold. 

Dollars. Dollars. 
In the five years 1804-08 ........ 820,046 3,407,344 
ij 1809-18 .....:.. 1,295,285 3,621,170 
iF 1814-18 .....:.. 2,199,823 2,864,198 
ras TS 19223 Fasciss 694,468 2,322,180 
on 1824-30 5:.5::. O2,b07 692,532 
5,041,799 12,907,424 





Mr. Consul Carter, writing from Coquimbo, in January 1831, after 
consulting (in the absence of official information) “the most expe- 
rienced and most intelligent men of the province,” forwards an estimate 
of the quantity of each metal raised in Chili and exported from the port 
of Coqumbo alone, from 1790 to 1830, which, for the period subsequent 
to 1803, gives the following results :— . 


Silver— Dollars. 
From 1790 to 1810 an annual average of 200,000 dollars a-year. For 

CAO COVA IEG ORANG). © ccccssaccahcndssn aunts annanesaaciaonsieueravvaaseartedeanccurspeces MUM 1,400,000 
For ‘the 20 years POURS oo... 30d ihaudicgsdodess sn bpetiliee .tuenenas gee R LOTR . 7,780,000 


. (The low average of these years is partly accounted for by the fact that 
the Spaniards had possession of Coquimbo and the surrounding 
country for the 4 years 1814-17. And it will be observed, in the 
above account, that an increased quantity of silver reached the Mint 
at Santiago in that period.) 


Estimated total exported from Coquimbo in 27 years, 1804-30... 9,180,000 


Gold— Dollars. 
From 1790 to 1810 an annual average of 150,000 dollars a-year. For 
tHe 7 years, COOLS MO sie csacioheerccsanpingcattoredeasoncnnscoces tonne reareitisirateoe 14,000 8000 
For the 20 years 1811-30.,............ donna EER ict toinac Semen Lace ee ico Sridectnietetent 3,400,000 
4,450,000 


It will be observed that this makes the value of the silver exported 
twice as great as that of the gold—reversing the proportions brought 
to account at the mint. 

Mr. David Ross, who appears to have succeeded Mr. Carter as 
consul at Coquimbo, and to have been somewhat more successful in 
obtaining information, writes thence, in November 1831, saying, that 
the above account is, as to silver, tolerably correct ; but that as regards 
the quantity of gold raised in that province, it is “‘ very erroneous,” as 
he considers it should have been “ about three times the amount men- 
tioned in the said statement.” Whether Mr. Ross uses the word 
“raised” in strict contradistinction to the word “‘ exported,” as used by 
Mr. Carter, is not distinctly apparent : the context leads to the conclu- 
sion that he does not. That Mr. Ross's statement may be correct, is 
the more probable, as, for nearly the whole period in view (that is to 
say, down to 1826), the export trade referred to was entirely contra- 
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band, After 1826, when the.prohibition of the exportation of gold 
and silver (which had not first been sent to the mint at Santiago for 
coinage) was removed, the quantity received at the mint seems to have 
fallen, rapidly, to a very small amount. I therefore amend Mr, Carter's 
statement, as suggested by Mr. Ross: when it will stand thus :— 


Dollars. 
Silver exported from Coquimbo, 1804-30 ...... =) ee 9,180,000 
Gold 3 (4,450,000 x 3 =) 13,350,000 


Taking the two accounts together, viz., that from the mint, and 
that from Coguimbo, I would then base upon them the following general 
estimate for the period to which they refer :— 

















Silver. Gold. 
Dollars. Dollars 
Coined at Santiago, 1804-30 wo. cecesssesseessseenes 5,041,799 12,907 ,424 
Exported, contraband, out of the Port of Co- 
quimbo, down to 1826, and, regularly and 9,180,000 13,350,000 
contraband together, from 1826 to 1830........ 
; 14,221,799 26,257,424 | 
Similarly exported, from other ports, of yin 8,000,000 20,000,000 
no accounts have been obtained ou... 
Total for 27 years, 1804-30 wn. 22,221,799 46,257,424 








There are also, among the consuls’ returns, annual accounts made 
up by the Chilian Government (confessedly, however, from very defec- 
tive information) of the gold and silver known to be exported, coined 
and uncoined, for the eight years 1834-41, as follows :— 
































F Equivalent in pildntadl 72 Equivalent in 
Years. eae Dollars at 1443 enh ee fale at 84 
to the Mare, ; to the Mare, 
BOSS s: Fipisacss ci day. osct! 3,852 556,614 164,935 1,401,947 
EBON: haahiscds..ssstsiss 4,029 582,190 231,988 1,971,918: 
Ged sccacepiastouse 4,953 715,708 163,158 1,386,843 
PS Aastsndiviwedtestaesntoes 5,031 726,979 219,482 1,865,597 
DS rrssoosscarltosicas 5,283 763,393 135,854 1,154,759 
WOOO so reeset: 3,854 556,903 148,089 1,258,756 
BBE Oe nsunsaes tes vais 6,430 929,135 141,621 1,203,778 
PVE Seutaracsiserrortee 4,246 613,547 140,123 1,191,045 
5,444,469 wae | 11,434,643 
Add, for this period, one-third (one 
fourth of the whole) for silver not . 
brought to account, and one-half epee? sine pica 
(of the whole) for gold ......ccaiisiins et ee 
7,259,292 he 23,869,286 














Add, for the 3 years (183]-2-3,) yet 
unaccounted for, at the same average 2:4 22,200 rai 8,950,980 
rate as the 8 following years 1834-41 





RS Ri ce 





And for the 7 remaining years, tea 6.351.881 ie See ead 
at the same average rate...........0.000 is oats yOOu, 
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Summary for Chili—1804-48. 























Silver. Gold. 

Dollars. Dollars. 
In the 27 years 1804-30 ........ 22,221,799 46,257,424 
45 3. 4, - TSS) 354 2x. Dele oe 8,950,980 
a Be ee eT crves 7,209,292 23,869,286 
Np 7 yy AS42248 OE a 6,351,881 20,885,626 
Total, Chili, 45 yrs.—1804-48 38,555,205 99,963,316 





2. Colombia: Gold and Silver. 


The only remaining countries in South America yielding either 
gold or silver are Colombia and Brazil. 

Colombia is nearly identical with the old Spanish captain-general- 
ship of New Grenada. It is, as I have said, now divided into three 
independent republics: Venezuela, New Granada, and Equador; which 
took the collective name of ‘‘ Colombia” for the first time on achieving 
their independence of Spain, in 1819, and retained it, politically, while 
their alliance lasted—down to 1823. 

All three divisions of the country yield more or less of the precious 
metals. But as it was part of the policy of Spain to encourage agri- 
culture in this, the most fertile section of its American possessions, to 
the exclusion of mining, in order to provide supplies for the rest, little 
attention was given to the mineral wealth of the country while the 
Spanish rule lasted; and since that period, civil war and _ political 
dissensions, and the consequent insecurity of property, have impeded 
the application of capital to the production of these metals; and nearly 
all that is produced appears to consist of gold washed from the soil, in 
small quantities, by manual labour. 

The information afforded by the consuls’ returns comes down only 
to 1829. Down to that year, two mints were at work in New 
Granada—one at Bogota, and the other at Popayan. We have returns 
from both of the quantity of each metal coined from 1790 to 1829, 
inclusive :— 








At the Mint of Bogota :— 
Coined, Annual Average. 
Gold— Dollars, Dollars. 
In the 8 years 1804-11 ............ 10,285,344 1,285,000 
Gore aye © PSRs Ore ee 8,465,472 1,058,000 
EF AO 4h oA820-29 sem. we 9,688,802 968,800 








(26 years.) Dollars...) 28,439,618 1,693,000 











Silver— 

In the 8 years 1804-11]............. 35,559 4,444 
pyc. 2B). gp, MN RO es ce ee 157,033 19,629 
9 10 4, UOQU= 20k. 355,559 35,455 





re | re a 


(26 years.) Dollars... 548,151 21,000 
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At the Mint of Popayan :— 















































Coined. Annual Average. 
Gold— Mares. Mares, 
In 10 years 1804-13 ww, 57,030 5,703 
ee WOo + ysl DBRS 2S. teste haads 25,853 2,585 
Pee nua nN 07-20). Se ee 32,505 55417 
MARC St sche oe rck 115,398 4,438 
Or, in dollars, at 136 to the | 
Mare, (according to the}, 15,686,128 603,300 
Colombian law of 1821)... 
| Silver— 
| In 10 years 1804-18 ................ 4,004 400 
ee I IEEE Cos 27. peer ee 7,710 vag 
ae Galt. caf ODE 229. oo siastdbads 10,339 1,723 
NEGROES Casa uk cacce 22,053 848 
| Or, in dollars at 84 to the Marc 187,450 7,209 








W hence the Cali = aha coined * nate the forty- five years 
1804-48 aes be inferred thus :— 











Gold. Silver. 
Dollars. Dollars. 
Coined at Bogota 1804-29 (26 years) wae 28,439,618 548,151 
% in the 19 years 1830-49, at 
the same average rate ag in the 10 years 18,408,724 675,563 
RS ea eh cele ten sadn ti cs coved sends saver snanoatenigte 
Coined at eal 1804- 29 BINNS INS ARs on OS 15,686,128 187,450 
in the 19 years 1830-49, fa : 
the same average rate as in the 6 years 1824-29 Vo Ree se 








DY GWAUS: ce sosecssussrtterennannatt owes | 76,531,998 1,689,428 





It is stated, by the consul at Bogota, who obtained the mint returns, 
that nearly the whole of the silver coined at the mint of Bogota, and 
all that coined at Popayan, consisted of old coin, and of plate and other 
articles the metal of which was not raised in Colombia. The little 
native silver coined at Bogota was separated from the native gold, and 
did not, it is said, exceed 2,000 dollars a-year in value. 

It is not supposed that more than a small proportion of the gold 
obtained in the country has reached the mint, as the duties levied 
amounted to 16 per cent., and payment for the gold brought to the 
mint was often long delayed. I apply here, therefore, M. Duport’s 
estimate of the proportion of gold brought to the mints in Mexico; and 
assume that the quantity coined represents about three-eighths of the 


* The probability is here deduced from data which ought to be fortified by 
further investigation on the spot. 
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whole. The duties are much lighter in Mexico, and the facilities for 
smuggling not greater. Allowing one-tenth of the silver coined to be 
equal to the whole quantity produced, the final result would stand 
thus :—— 








Dollars. 
Gold passed through the mints in 45 years, 1804-48 vi ceceeee ees 76,531,998 
Add, for the quantity smuggled, probably five-eighths of the whole .... 127,553,330 
TO God co ie ee 204,085,328 
INA FOE ISELCOP LA resssacsalBecdacace fettne et eae PGE rae olen es cintaweoaions 170,000 
Total in 45 years. —(Colombia).........cscccesseseenees 204,255,328 


VI.—Soutn America. Old Portuguese Colonies ; Brazil. 


Of the quantity of gold produced in Brazil since the beginning of 
the century, we have no regular accounts, and very few materials on 
which to base an estimate. Baron Humboldt, in the memoir before 
referred to, published in 1838, states the mean production of the Minas 
Geraes (the chief gold district) to have been, from 1810 to 1817, only 
1,600 kilogrammes—about 3,360 pounds avoirdupois, or 4,266 lbs., 
or 51,192 ounces trey weight—which, at the extreme price of 18 dol- 
lars per oz, would be worth 921,456 dollars. From the same autho- 
rity we learn, that in 1818-20, the produce had fallen to an annual 
average of 428 kilogrammes; and in 1822, to 350 kilogrammes; that 
it afterwards rose, under the efforts of some English companies; but 
that, their efforts ceasing, and the growing of coffee, sugar, and tobacco, 
being found more profitable employment for slave-labour, the produce 
had again fallen off; and that since 1822, no trustworthy information 
as to its amount had been obtained*in Europe. The quantities above 
stated relate only to the principal district, in which the earth was rich 
enough, over a large space, to make it worth while to apply govern- 
ment inspection somewhat closely. It is probable that the produce in 
the other and less important, though numerous, auriferous districts, has 
been better maintained, by the discovery of new deposits, as the old 
have been exhausted. 

In the present state of our information, any estimate of the produce 
of the forty-five years in view must be little better than a mere guess. 
But, looking at all that is known of the early part of this period, and 
having some reliance (in the absence of more positive information) on 
an estimate lately framed by M. Chevalier, Professeur de l’/Economie 
Politique at the College de France, stating the produce of gold in Brazil, 
at the date of the Californian discovery, in 1848, as probably amount- 
ing to 8,611,000 frances (say 1,721,000 dollars), I venture to estimate 
the produce of Brazil as follows :— : 
b Dollars. 
For the 10 years, 1804-13, at an average of 3,000,000 dollars a-year .... 30,000,000 
For the 8 years, 1814-21, at an average of 2,500,000 dollars a-year .... 20,000,000 
In the 10 years, 1822-31, at an average of 2,000,000 dollars a-year .... 20,000,060 
And for the 17 years, 1832-48, at an average of 1,500,000 dollars a-year 25,500,000 


rere 





Tot Reais Cotrretettrbeee 95,500,000 
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VIT.—CentraAt America AND UnitTep S#ATEs. 


That some gold has, during the whole period in question, been 
raised in Central America, seems to be beyond doubt. The consul at 
Panama, writing in 1830, states the results of some very imperfect 
returns of the quantity that had paid the guinto, or government duty, 
from 1790 to 1810; and adds, that much of what is raised is suspected 
to be smuggled out of the country by the way of the Mosquito shore, 
in order to avoid both the quinto and an export duty. The quantity 
returned as having actually paid the quinto, in 1802-3-4, when the 
Spanish authority was undisturbed, exceeded an annual average of 
45,000 castellanos, which, as each castellano was equal to 17 reals, | 
makes about 95,600 dollars. It is not likely that this was nearly all 
that was collected: the whole being gold, and, as requiring scarcely any 
investment of capital in the work of production, very difficult to bring 
to account. It will probably be under the mark to set down the 
average produce of the forty-five years at 200,000 dollars a-year, 
making a total of 9,000,000 dollars (gold), 

The accounts published by the mint of the United States lead to 
the conclusion that the entire quantity of gold raised in the (Southern) 
States, down to 1848, did not exceed 15,500,000 dollars. 

The produce rose steadily from about 1814, when the first dis- 
coveries of importance were made, to 1833-4, when it reached upwards 
of 800,000 dollars a-year; but has since fallen off with scarcely less 
steadiness. 


VIII,—Born Americas: General Summary of the foriy-five Years 














1804-48. 

Silver. Gold. 

Dollars, Dollars, 
Raised in Mexico .stzi......5..:000 702,026,872 84,920,225 
Ae PENI G Higeilasiigsticcenss: 216,485,527 31,566,898 
» 5) Buenos Ayres® sic. 287,143,190 170,691,290 
$5 CHP tehicetieeitiicevn 38,555,205 99,963,316 
“ Colm tiaiircccstusticfuorans 170,000 204,255,328 
33 Drasil tecsesntanniins th 95,000,000 
Pr Central America........ Shak 9,000,000 
Pe United States ............ sth 15,500,000 
Total, dollars ........ 1,244,380,794 710,897,057 








Sterling, at 4s. 2d.....#)| 259,245,995 148,103,550 





* About two-thirds of the quantity of the precious metals set down for Buenos 
Ayres (the old Vice-royalty) is estimated entirely on the basis of the stated and sup- 
posed exports from the ports of Monte Video and Buenos Ayres, and so, formally, 
cannot be considered as so much raised. But the estimate is too wide to be materially 
affected by what might be retained for use in that region, and which is afterwards 


allowed for. 
sper Un ES SS SE 


As to how much of this total quantity has come to Europe, I am 
disposed to offer the following conjecture, in continuance of that of 
Baron Humboldt, already referred to, as made in the first years of the 
present century. 
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It is tolerably certain that, since the expulsion of the Spaniards 
from Mexico and South America, the quantity of silver and gold held 
in use there has been very much reduced; but in the United States, 
and in Canada and the other British colonies, it must be considerably 
increased. I assume that the 153,000,000 dollars allowed by Hum- 
boldt for the quantity in use in all America may, in 1848, be supposed 
to have risen to 220,000,000, and to be chiefly in North America. 

For the American consumption, we may allow ? per cent. per annum 
on (say) an average stock of 200,000,000 dollars, which, for forty-five 
years, would amount to 67,500,000 dollars. 

The quantity sent elsewhere than to Europe, allowing for the 
American trade with China, may well be supposed to have amounted 
to an average of at least 2,000,000 dollars a-year, or, for the forty-five 
years, a total of 90,000,000 dollars. 

The quantity sent to Europe in the forty-five years 1804-48 may 
then be estimated as follows :— 





























Dollars. 
LOOT NET TIVE) ETC WOES (9 (Ce Sede te He ee sR Sp 67,500,000 
Retained in use there, in addition to the quantity so retained in 1803.... 67,000,000 
Sent eleewmere GAN CO EULOPS |..6.3..,:cacieussvnersorsencvaseanerecanegversnntec reared 90,000,000 
224,500,000 
Or sterling, exchange @tAs. 2d. ..ccccserssssaesaverseroasness £46,770,060 
Say one-tenth part in value in Gold oo... £ 4,677,000 
Beemmarins eo Sit vere ios. acceraisicsecnictb ets, « aatpcesrbeoas eae £42,093,000 
Silver. Gold. 
£ Ea 
Quantities supposed to be raised in the 45 years, : 
1804-48, as already ShOWN w.ecssseccsssseesseseene Se 
Deduct AS DONE Yo arace oss sso ee Ree Uae oehee oot oc sened denedes 42,093,000 4,677,000 
Probably sent to Europe, from America, in the bs 
Ab vente B04l48 4...) bo ashes choos }] 217,152,995 | 143,426,550 
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From these figures, therefore, and the results which have been 
already obtained in the earlier parts of this paper, we obtain the 
following 
General Result. 

Gold and Silver—Quantity probably sent to Europe in the period ce 

fromm la G2tosthe end. OF ISOS... ccucocnescutessees cases lasecsecesesccaseasnaess uses 1,122,997,475 
Gold and Silver—The like quantity for the period of 45 years, 1804-48, 

ENS] 0°01 Sate SRR, Cadre) RaleaRCSanie Tah, cn 24 unl ok 0 ot Sela RG RW RO 360,579,545 . 


£ 1,483,577,020 

The value of this general result cannot, if strict regard be had to 

the imperfect details on which it rests, be deemed great. But I trust 

I shall be enabled, in subsequent stages of the inquiry, of which the 

present paper is the first-fruit, to throw additional light upon this part 
of the subject from collateral sources of information. 
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Hapenditure in India on Public Works from 1837-8 to 1845-6, 
inclusive. By Lrevt.-Cotonet W. H. Syxus, F.R.S. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 18th March, 1850. ] 


Very indefinite ideas obtaining in Europe, with respect to the number 
and character of Public Works carried on in India, and with respect to 
the sums actually expended annually upon them at the different Presi- 
dencies, I have thought it right to have the following tables framed 
from the official records; an inspection of which will show, at a glance, 
not only the various works carried on, but the sums expended upon 
each class of works. It is necessary to premise that under the head of 
Embankments and Tanks, the original cost of prodigious works at the 
different Presidencies, amounting to millions sterling, is not included in 
the table; the expenditure under the head of Embankments and Tanks 
being, for the most part, an annual outlay for keeping these works in an 
efficient state of repair. The first year in the table, 1837-8, is the year 
of the preparations for the disastrous and expensive Affghan campaigns, 
which occasioned a loss to the State of several millions sterling, and 
embarrassed the Indian finances. Nevertheless, in that year 173,591. 
were laid out on public works in India, and in the succeeding year, 
when the army was in Affghanistan, and great field equipments were 
maintained, 323,889/. were disbursed for works of peace, nearly a third 
of the sum being laid out at Madras, 40,000/. of it being upon roads 
and bridges. Even in the year 1841-2, when matters appeared with 
so sinister an aspect in Affghanistan, above 300,000/. were disbursed 
from the impoverished treasuries upon works of utility; 103,5862. in 
Bengal, 72,4257. in the N. W. Provinces, 83,9792. in Madras, and 
40,8527. in Bombay. During the remaining years, though the finances 
were burthened by the cost of the military operations for the punish - 
ment of the Affghans; by the conquest of Scinde, which entailed an 
annual loss of nearly three quarters of a million sterling; and by the 
expenses of the Gwalior campaign and first Sikh war; in no year was 
a less sum than 200,000/. expended for public works; and during the 
nine years under review, 2,282,894/, were expended on peaceful objects, 
averaging 253,654. sterling per annum,—these disbursements, in fact, 
being abstracted from the loans for carrying on the wars in Affghanistan, 
Scinde, Gwalior, and the Punjab. Subsequently to 1845-6 the second 
Sikh war took place, but the outlay for peaceful purposes has, neverthe- 
less, continued; nearly a million sterling has been granted for the 
Ganges canal, now in rapid progress ;—40,000/, or 50,000/. for works 
on the Gadavery river, and 5 per cent. interest has been guaranteed on 
very large sums to be devoted to railways. Another great work, the 
triangulation, geographical delineation, and revenue survey of India has 
been in constant progress for more than half a century—and upon this 
great object more than a million sterling must have been spent. 

The canals in the north-west provinces consist of the Delhi canals, 
(Delhi and Feroz, ) or the Western Jumna ;—the Doab canal, or Eastern 
Jumna ;—and the Ganges canal. The entire length of the Delhi canals 
is 425 miles, (Delhi 185, and Feroz 240,) and the cost 314,380/. to 
the Ist of May, 1844. The length of the Doab canal, or Eastern 
Jumna, is 135 miles, and the cost 169,842/.; and upon both canals. 
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since their restoration, a sum of 557,000/. has been laid out. These 
eanals were originally established under the Mogul Emperors, but fell 
into a state of entire dilapidation and disuse. The Delhi canal was 
re-opened by the British Government in 1819, Feroz’s in 1825, and the 
Doab in 1880. The Ganges canal, now in progress of execution, will 
run for 452 miles, from Hurdwar to Allahabad: the estimate by the 
longest line was 922,699/., to which, in all probability, 50 per cent. 
may be added on the completion of the work. Recently, 150,000/. 
have been sanctioned for works upon the Kistna river. 

It is also necessary to be noticed, that a large amount of labour on 
certain classes of public works is performed by convicts, and that the 
charge for their maintenance, though a real addition to the Govern- 
ment expenditure, does not appear in the following table. It is 
defrayed in the Judicial Department, and is not susceptible of being 
readily added to the other charges in a distinctive form. 

For the public weal also, above 100,000/. have been spent in cotton 
experiments by the Government of India; and it has been most satisfac- 
torily proved that not only cotton, with a staple suitable for the cotton 
machinery of England and the wants of the manufacturers, can be 
produced to a great extent, but it has also been proved by the sale 
prices in Liverpool and Manchester, that if European capital and pri- 
vate enterprise were engaged in the cultivation of cotton in certain 
parts of India, the returns would be remunerative to the speculator, 
and establish a basis of permanent security to the cotton manufacturing 
interest of Great Britain. : 

On the whole, although less may have been spent upon public works 
than India, with its area, population, and revenue, might fairly demand, 
and the governing bodies certainly desired ; yet considering the un- 
toward, although successful wars, and the consequent necessity for an 
annual increase to the public debt, a good deal has nevertheless been 
done with borrowed money; and the time is fast approaching when 
continued peace will leave a surplus revenue to be annually devoted to 
the extension of lines of communication, whether canal, rail, or road, 
and to other purposes for the further development of the acknowledged 
resources of India. 


Area and Population of British India, 


























Area in 4 
Square Miles. Population. 
Bengal— 

LOMO! PROP UES ':... dieeposdahdsdapos crear ohidsatesunds Js 165,443 39,582,090 

North-Western Provinces | ......,..ssseusecsssee sees 71,985 23,199,668 
British Territory under Supreme Government: 

Saugor and Nerbudda Territories ................ 24,870 2,045,611 
British Territory under Agra Government : 

Mairwara, Ajmeer, &e. oi ied eats : 13,885 638,595 
Madeig! ited tetitod I. dash dei adebats 144,858 15,882,920 
Bom bag! 3, 5c tite theta ihdtnstasbigagt acae th dsnAek Qouobihianad 119,822 9,297,507 

540,863 91,146,391* 


* Independently of Native States. 
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Contribution to the Vital Statistics of Scotland. By Jamus Starx, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society of London, 20th January, 1851. ] 


THERE is scarcely a state of Europe relative to whose Vital Statistics 
we know so little as that portion of the United Kingdom called Scot- 
land. This is the more surprising, seeing that at one time the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland had in operation a system of enrolment by 
which every marriage, birth, and death, was entered on the parochial 
register. In the case of the births, it was the impolitic exaction of a 
tax on registration, imposed in 1783, which so displeased the great 
mass of the population, that the dissenters, in a body, gave up the 
registration of the births of their children, and numerous friends of the 
Church followed their example. Though this impolitic tax was 
removed in 1794, the registration by these parties was not resumed, 
and since that period not a third of the births over Scotland have been 
entered on the parochial registers. ci 

The registration of deaths (or of burials, as it is now termed), 
instead of being kept by the same parties who kept the registers of 
births and marriages, was generally handed over to an officer called the 
recorder, who in many of the country parishes was at the same time 
the grave-digger, and was remunerated by the dues exacted for opening 
the graves. The office, therefore, frequently fell into the hands of 
illiterate men, who either wrote with difficulty, or were unable to 
write, so that the records of burials were cither imperfectly kept, or 
not at all. 

The only registration-books which have been kept with anything 
approaching to accuracy, are those of the proclamations of the banns of 
marriage; and we are indebted for these, not to the maternal care of 
the Church, but to an Act of Parliament, which renders it penal for 
any clergyman to marry a couple without being certified by the pro- 
duction of the banns of marriage that the parties have been regularly | 
proclaimed. 

Every one, from this statement, may at once perceive that the chief 
reagon of the defective state of the parochial registers in Scotland has 
been the want of a superior board, to which reports of all these matters 
ought to have been duly and regularly sent. Had the Church, when 
she undertook the duty of registration, appointed a committee to watch 
over this most important department, and forced all the kirk sessions 
and parochial clergy to make an annual report of the numbers born, 
dead, and married, within their respective parishes, we should at this 
moment have had a most valuable collection of documents in vital 
statistics. The evils which arise from the want of proper registers of 
births, deaths, and marriages, is felt through all classes of society; and 
in questions affecting succession, legitimacy, and even the attainment 
of situations in the Army or under Government, the greatest difficulty 
ig often experienced to prove, not only the age, place of birth, or 
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parents of the living, but also to prove that parties now dead have ever 
existed. 

When this evil began to be felt, it was the duty of the Church to 
have directed its attention to the improvement of the registration kept 
under their auspices; but they have not only not done this, but when 
very excellent Bills were brought before Parliament for the purpose of 
effecting a more uniform system of registration over Scotland, they 
were the parties who were the chief agents in obstructing these Bills 
in every stage of their progress, and finally succeeded in depriving 
Scotland of the benefits of registration, it is feared, for an indefinite 
period. 

Seeing, therefore, there is no near prospect of getting more accurate 
facts relative to the Vital Statistics of this portion of Great Britain, I 
have been induced to collect from all available sources such facts as 
bore on this subject, and offer the following as the result of these 
Investigations. 

The sources of my information are various. A considerable propor- 
tion of the facts are derived from that voluminous and most instructive 
work, ‘The Statistical Account of Scotland,” published in 1845, by 
the Messrs. Blackwood, of Edinburgh, under the superintendence of a 
Committce of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. The 
accounts of each parish were furnished by the clergy of the respective 
parishes, and embody an immense amount of instructive information. 
Much valuable matter has been derived from the Reports of the Board 
of Supervision for the Relief of the Poor in Scotland; from numerous 
Parliamentary papers; from Reports procured by the present Lord 
Advocate for Scotland, and kindly allowed to be shown to me by John 
C. Brodie, Esq., the present Crown Agent. Sir Andrew Halliday’s 
pamphlets; the Bills of Mortality for Glasgow, drawn up by the late 
Dr. Watt, and now by Mr. Patrick; those of Paisley, drawn up by 
John Lorimer, Esq., Town Chamberlain; those of Dundee, drawn up 
by the Chamberlain, Wm. B. Baxter, Esq.; those of Greenock, drawn 
up by John Tuelon, Esq.; those of Aberdeen, Perth, Kilmarnock, &c., 
drawn up by myself, from materials fumished to me by the Recorders 
of the different burying-grounds connected with these towns; those of 
Edinburgh and Leith, drawn up by myself, and published monthly, 
quarterly, and annually; the Reports of the British Association on the 
Vital Statistics of five of the chief towns in Scotland; have all fur- 
nished more or less information relative to the subject of this paper. 
Numerous other works have been consulted for the purpose of com- 
paring the results in Scotland with those furnished by England, 
Ireland, and other countries; but these it is unnecessary to par- 
ticularise, as they will be afterwards referred to. 

The facts gathered from these various sources of information are 
condensed in the following paper, so as to give, in so far as practicable, 
a tolerable view of the condition of the population of Scotland on many 
interesting points. 


I.—Insane and Idiots. 


Many interesting problems hang on ascertaining the number of 
insane and idiots in a country. The number of the insane in Scotland 
has been several times attempted to be estimated. In 1812, the then 
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Lord Advocate procured returns from all the sheriffs of counties, by 
which it appeared that there were— 


Lik JABS ot serpeascstsseviresestsasianreririsnn « 11 Lunatics. 

In public madhouses.........s0.0000 250 3 

In private madhouses wuss 100 i 

Under care of friends ........ssce00 12 3 
Total oreoeeeenes dooce 373 93 


As it was apparent, even on the most superficial inspection, that 
this number was greatly underrated, Sir Andrew Halliday, in 1816, 
with the able assistance of the late Principal Baird of the Edinburgh 
University, drew up a series of queries, which were distributed among 
the clergy of Scotland, and out of the 992 parishes, he procured returns 
from 85. Seven of these parishes contained no insane persons; the 
remaining 78 parishes returned— 


Lunatics in confinement  ....cscsccissosorssevees 137 
POTOUS Bu FAURE. scctsees tess sasucsedysesoacesenesadeeegress 250 
BDO UAE ALA ip/vedidtettecdieisctGank 387 


Unfortunately, no note was taken of the population of these 
parishes. Sir A. Halliday and Principal Baird, therefore, assumed 
that all the parishes of Scotland were equal in this respect, and reckon- 
ing the total population to amount to 1,600,000 souls, arrived at the 
conclusion that at that period Scotland must have contained 4,500 
insane and idiots, in the relative proportions of one lunatic to two 
idiots. 

In 1829, Sir Andrew Halliday, in his letter to Lord Seymour, on 
the number of lunatics in England and Wales, corrected the above 
statement, and brought down the returns to the year 1821. He then 
stated that the corrected returns showed the probable number of insane 
and idiots in Scotland to be only 3,652 in that year, out of the total 
population of 2,093,436, being in the proportion of 1 deranged person 
to every 574 of the general population. No new facts, however, were 
given on which this corrected estimate was founded, so that we are 
left quite in the dark as to the principles which guided him in his 
corrections. 

The last census of the population took no note, or at least published 
no abstract, so far as 1 am aware, of the number of the insane at large 
in the different parishes of Scotland. The number of the insane in 
confinement in the different public lunatic asylums was, however, given 
in the Occupation Abstract ; but as it is well known that these merely 
included the cases requiring present restraint, from their being dan- 
gerous to the community, and did not include those in private mad- 
houses, it is apparent that their numbers give no just idea of the pro- 
portion of insane actually existing in the population. ‘The numbers 
returned as being confined in the public lunatic asylums were 1,325 
persons, being in the proportion of 1 insane person in confinement out 
of every 1,977 of the general population. 

That this number was much below the real number of insane 
among the population, appeared very evident from the returns made by 
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the parochial clergy, and published in the ‘Statistical Account of 
Scotland.” I have carefully extracted from that voluminous work the 
important information on this head, and offer two tables as the result 
of this examination. 

It will be seen from Tables I. and IV., that of the 996 parishes 
into which Scotland is divided, 164 returned the number of the insane 
as distinguished from the fatuous, and 211 returned the number of the 
fatuous as distinguished from the insane. As the number of the popu- 
lation in each parish was at the same time given, the accompanying 
tables exhibit the proportionate population in each parish and county 
for each of these classes, and thus render the facts stated available for 
exact comparison. 

A. few observations will be offered on each head separately. 


TasLe IL, 


Showing the Number of Insane in 164 Parishes, and their Proportion to 




















the Population. 

Counties. peared Population. N eek ae Proportion. 
HGUIMDUED: ...sccocveeeess 9 25,947 29 lin 894 
EARERD OW s.ccvecodvonanee ae Ne Sas oi 
RPACCIN COD .,.csreccsveones 5 10,711 6 3 1,789 
BGEWION Sc. caPivivinspvssess 8 Lok7. 18 » 434 
ERROR DUFGI ” Gsisencscsstest. 4. 4,741 4 a9 kyl Ga 
Pee ee Sie ccenciaverss 1 629 2 vous oe 
BC UED Ke venasaccostoosecnnear ane 1 222 t rime 45 
REEL CS ccses.crssvacvavene 5 17,985 15 43) dl 99 
Kirkudbright ............ 3 6,706 7 ie oe 
COE sis ssivhensvaesivess 3 5,994 14 ee ac See 
J 3g ie a ee: RA a 10 27,460 12 Speeeee 
Oo ce Parra 1 3.47) 2 59 1,885 
AE spctovdsvoivsvseoas 3 11,188 2 9 Lja00 
BeRECOW .cctbevsercsaesys 2 9,659 12 +3 1808 
PURE, oss ceestthsrcboone sta? 6 21,417 30 i SHS 
Dumbarton ...)........0.. 1 3,090 4 Fie 
SUM Se hcb seve eesceees 4 14,917 12 +, {243 
Clackmannan ............ i 5,159 3 53 £4719 
FOU OSS i csckictaiecsinnne ] 1,108 3 $5.7 13369 
[1 RRO oo Cen 10 26,156 25 »» 1,046 | 
AEE ccosvecssthonsdvoseses 20 39,988 54 ” 740 
15 oe eee ee ana 8 11,594 19 » G10 
HEIDEALAINE &.cisis. cad ce0ss 6 10,600 16 », 642 
Aberdeen .......ccscesrveeees 15 31,369 39 » 804 
Banff RALAICOCIC HOG IOOCUCOCOORCE 10 24,909 22 > 1,132 
Elgin OR CE DCE OCC JOOCEEDOOOO: 4. 7,760 14 9 554 
ING ig ag Aine on ae ee 1 1,457 4 ce) 364 
ANVELNESS. ..5ccabevcessecosns 3 11,011 17 », G47 
Ross and Cromarty... fy 11,011 Nig 9 OST 
Sutherland ........ aes 5 9,768 12 », — 816 
Oni 3 9,931 6 », 1,655 
(cs 5 7,590 12 »» 632 
re 1 1,678 2 3 O09 

164 389,743 342 lin 1,139 


BY 
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A.—ZJnsane or Lunatic. 


By Table I. it is seen, that in 164 parishes, embracing a population 
of 389,743 souls, 343 persons were returned as insane, being in the 
proportion of 1 insane person in every 1,189 of the population. If tke 
like proportion of lunatics existed over Scotland then, instead of 1,325 
lunatics, as returned by the census of 1841, Scotland at that period 
would have contained no fewer than 2,299 lunatics in her population 
of 2,620,184 souls. 

The above conclusion as to the probable number of insane in the 
population of Scotland is singularly confirmed by several important 
documents which were kindly shown to me by John C. Brodie, Esq., 
W.S., Crown Agent for Scotland. When the present Lord Advocate 
was preparing his Lunacy Bill, he procured returns from all the public 
and private asylums and madhouses in Scotland, of the number of 
patients in these establishments, and whether they were private or 
pauper-patients. He also, at the same time, through the Board of 
Supervision for the Relief of the Poor, procured the number of pauper 
Junatics receiving parochial aid. ‘Table II., compiled from one of these 
documents, exhibits the number of private and pauper lunatics in con- 
finement in the public and private madhouses of Scotland in the year 
1847. 

TABLE II. 
Showing the Number of Private and Pauper Lunatics confined in Public 
Asylums or Private Madhouses in Scotland in 1847. 





Lunatics. 





























Private. Pauper. Total, 
In Public Asylums 

In Aberdeenshire .............0055 45 165 210 
sf Jedinburghshire .q.y......i0..4.0.. 123 344 467 
jo I RIMGIITO TN iiascnteticees ne ooe dene: en 30 30 
APOVEAT SHINO. «. ccdebou scsaseoncel aon: 84 — 252 336 
»y Lnverness-shire ........ arent sex 10 10 
pH PEAMANKSHIRG cccscfiiacsssonnredects 157 388 545 
PEO PUASIIECS ccccc.ssaPtsnroinacesnedenen 74 90 164 

In Private Licensed Madhouses 
In Aberdeenshire  ............0008.0.. 15 he 15 
POULES HIRE [acc ctiiedergunnssen setgsons 2 ae 2 
AMO UMIEVICSSHITE — . assceoesderatens. 64 66 130 
se UGINDUPZESHITE .ciccoeessiseosdsons 167 92 259 
ap MOTISYSIITC, 5. ocioccdscheoceesewsed ses: Z oe 2 
of MaAMAT SHITE © i... jeceseestavestoort 47 70 117 
x¢ AMID GOWSDILG oa o55.c\ecccnesones 1 ‘2 1 
ap PVOMIFEWBIILG 55 strepessssis, coven 17 112 129 
798 1,619 2,417 





a 

By this table, it appears that the total number of lunatics requiring 
confinement in 1847 was 2,417, and allowing that the population 
increased, from 1841, in the same ratio as it did from 1831 to 1841, 
the population of Scotland that year would amount to 2,7 81,683 souls, 
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giving a proportion of 1 insane person in confinement out of every 
1,150 of the general population. 

As there are always in the population several cases of insanity 
which ought to be in confinement, yet are not, and as these cases are 
enumerated in the returns of the clergy, but of course are not in the 
Lord Advocate’s returns, it may be very safely assumed that the pro- 
portions returned by the clergy are the correct ones, and are as near 
the truth as it is possible, with our present data, to attain. 

Let us then for a moment inquire whether the proportion of insane 
in Scotland exceeds or falls below that of England or Ireland. 

Notwithstanding the existence of a Poor-Law Board, and a Board 
of Commissioners in Lunacy, in England, and the annual publication 
of reports by these, it is by no means an easy matter to spell out from 
these two documents the absolute number of lunatics in England and 
Wales. The numbers given by each Board do not agree with each 
other, and vary still more from those documents now and then called 
for by the Ilouse of Commons. By a Return made by order to the 
House of Commons, on 22nd June, 1847, it appeared, that in England 
and Wales, there were of lunatics confined— 


In county lunatic asylums, hospitals, &c. 0... 5,142 
Fa licensed madhoOuses,. 2. ..0ckec0sceaidiensagetsonrystesvdeds 3,761 


———— 


Total lunatics in England and Wales .... 8,903 


or 1 lunatic in confinement out of every 1,786 of the general popu- 
lation. 

By a close comparison, however, of the Poor-Law Commissioners’ 
Reports with those of the Commissioners in Lunacy, it appears that 
the absolute number of lunatics in confinement over England and 
Wales is nearly double what that official document shows it to be, and 
is made up as follows :— 


In county lunatic asylums, hospitals, and licensed page 13,826 


Mae ag LA lee bso svectnsadlannancit qieeon tn edp en te mes esneasnoncngiean nes 
Tr WY Se Paro tata crea acta one tnisttaaee eee towwinsvadvarneiggeoseans 163 
Bethlem and naval and military hospitals... cesses 606 
MG cea cast coer va bas ass nazarng Mie ova waR TE Modoc nn ening woe sana sage 32 
Pound lumate Dy Meqeisitigits | ......Uiagkicslrcertevnsesscebenssesoresas 307 
Single patients in private houses ............cssseeeee. sevnsaseaen 130 





Total lunatics in confinement over England and Wales........ 15,064 





Oe this nwmber There Were, PAUPEUS aero voessepiscaadcavavearaspeve 11,067 
Private patients’ .....:..psisseccetes 3,997 


Allowing for increase of population, which in 1847 would have 
amounted to a total of 16,885,324 souls, the above numbers would 
yield a proportion of 1 insane person in England and Wales out of 
every 1,120 of the general population—a proportion slightly greater 
than that of Scotland. 

From the official Reports of the Inspectors of the Lunatic Asylums 
in Ireland for 1848, published by command of Her Majesty, in 1849, 
it appears, that in a population of 8,175,124 souls, there were only 
3,738 insane persons requiring to be confined in public lunatic asylums, 
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or in private madhouses or jails, being in the small proportion of 1 
insane person in Ireland out of every 2,187 individuals of the general 
population. This result is the more curious, seeing that the great pro- 
portion of the Irish are Celts—the very same race as the highlanders 
of Scotland, among whom insanity is so much more frequent. The 
probable cause of this will be adverted to afterwards. 

To return to Scotland, it may be remarked, that, large as the above 
estimate is, I am still inclined to consider it as below the truth, even 
though the returns procured by the Lord Advocate, and the deductions 
from the facts recorded in the “ Statistical Account of Scotland,” agree 
so closely. This opinion is principally founded on the returns made 
by some of the clergy of the Church of Scotland, and published in the 
‘Statistical Account,” in which more care has been taken to procure 
accurate returns, and fuller details are given. To show that such an 
opinion has some foundation in fact, I have exhibited in the following 
table a few of the parishes in which the proportion of insane is more 
than double the average for Scotland. The list could have been more 
than quadrupled; but the subjoined will serve to show the general 
bearing on the question :— 


\ 


Tasre III. 


Showing the Number of the Insane and their Proportion to the Population in 
a few Parishes of Scotland. 


























Name of Parish. Population. Number of Proportion. 
Insane. 

Pennicuick, Edinburghshire ......... 2,255 5 lin 451 
Gordon, Berwickshivre.................... 882 3 », 294 
Coldstream, cdo.) sasiiidiisaratiee 2,801 6 >, 466 
Traquair, Peeblesshire | ....:...:.0.+ 629 2 » ol4 
Cummertrees, Dumfriesshire ........ 1,407 4 1 toe 
Kirkcolm, Wigton ........cdsseesee: 426 9 + ae 
Ardnamurchan, Argyll oc... 3,311 8 » 414 
Island of Tiree, Argyll Coast........ 4,687 8 > Ooe 
Island of Coll, Osc) | ounces 1,409 4 9 ong 
Camaplelfom, ArZY)  ssic.cvnsnreovendes 9,539 16 55 596 
Portma@ak, IKiMross’...,...60) asics vesesee. 1,108 3 709 
Kenmore, Perthshire ..............000. 3,126 7 », 446 
Killin, Ct Seieeg Geta Men Becere nt 1,707 7 5, 244 
Kilmorach, Inverness .................6.. 2,201 14 45 row. 
Avoch, Ross-shire ..........0scsessee0es 1,936 9 


5) eho 





In so far, then, as the lunatics are concerned, the sister countries 
stand to each other in the following relations :— 


Treland, one lunatic in every 2,187 inhabitants. 


Scotland, Fe 1,139 
England, ‘< 1,120 


9 
3) 


B.—Fatuous Persons, Idiots. 


By Table IV. it is seen, that in 211 parishes of Scotland, embracing 
a population of 467,921 souls, 805 were returned as labouring under 
fatuity. This gives a proportion of 1 idiot or fatuous person in every 
581 of the general population. If the like proportion of idiots existed 
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over Scotland, then, according to the amount of the population in 
1841, there would have been 4,486 idiots in Scotland that year. This 
number, large as it may seem, does not, I fear, fairly represent the 
total numbers actually existing, seeing that many of the clergy, in 
making their returns, appear to have attached a limited meaning to 
the word fatuous (the word used in the queries submitted to them), 
and did not include therein the harmless idiot and imbecile—silly 
persons, as they are termed in Seotland. Thus one clergyman remarks, 
‘*Our population comprehends three insane and six fatuous, desides 
several of marked weakness of intellect.” —“ Statistical Account,” vol. 13, 
p. 231. Another observes, “One insane (a man) is in the asylum; 
there are two fatuous, and siw of both sexes ididts or quite silly” (vol. 10, 
410). Another says, “ There is one person fafwous, one insane, two 
ambecile, and two blind” (vol. 5, 411), 


TABLE IV. 


Showing the Number of Fatuous Persons in 211 Parishes, and their Proportion 
to the Population. 














Counties. Parishes. Population, Fatuous. Proportion. 
ao gs ee iA 17,260 44 1 in 390 
BATU COW 0.5 cuessteees ae co re hes 
Haddington ................ 4 9,206 18 a | 
BG WIG Gioid assented. 6 6,384 14 53 456 
Roxburgh “|...,... teiue 3 4,280 2 » 475 
CIES ci stcuaynoseonveseok 3 2,066 5 ee 
Bae rah is lebagar ak 1 1,221 3 x, OT 
DAO GIS... boscescoaccareie 10 26,074 39 » 668 
Kirkudbright: ;.....:c060 5 8,603 16 soe ORT, 
DU TCEOB casi spsgesrvcassess 8 18,505 34 » p44 
EM Snspapcctsn tasvegsgapur® 14 40,254 36 re 
PROS A en trod 2 4,611 6 ay 4 08 
MAA cc sotechsiossioaerae 10 24,280 39 3 eae 
PONE 5 siiccnnsiten ave 4 17,513 13 5 A, 
SOE sos caniigshvectearsstus 8 20,650 40 suet eae 
10 eg 3} 4,261 ; 6 jor PaEO 
PINS oo sseoshsgronnesere 5 17,657 14 os dood 
Clackmannan ....,....... z 5,159 3 “< Vel? 
Pir o6S+ +)... 208885/1 208 2% 4,116 3 3. doors 
A ores sis,.. asc ksaebe et 15 36,307 47 Me i ; 
OL OE RD A 20 33,788 87 5» BBs 
GAY, ico spctvcosatthesaroecs 10 19,280 43 » 449 
TR MCAPCING ..,,scsscreeseee 8 12,798 af: roe) A¢A 
fo i: Cs enn 16 26,831 42 As. GOD 
LE ee 9 23,686 34 | eos 
Elgin ,.... tite Bene: 4 5,058 8 me G82 
Sa en ae ] ba77 2 » | 68s 
TNVETICSG, <sesceccnseoveree Z 19,158 36 3» - ee 
Ross and Cromarty.... 8 17,316 46 +) pees 
Sutherland ....,..c0c0s000 6 11,241 24 » 468 
CURIOS Jali sis casetihes 3 15,030 yy wy eee 
ET AGES eRe OEE 6 8,443 26 9) ee 
Ota socpiahicce oescoses 3 5,708 16 sy 856 

211 467,921 805 lin 58] 
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The following table exhibits a few of the parishes in which the 
number of fatuous persons is more than double that of the average of 
Scotland :— 

TABLE V. 


Showing the Number of Idiots and their Proportion to the Population in a few 
Parishes of Scotland. 


























Parish. Population. Fatuous. Proportion. 
Latheron, Caithness” Las. n0hi. ct: 8,000 20 1 in 400 
Dad Wali. PECOMES ye <a. .sd erased ape i <oa7s 629 2 » ol4 
Bertram Shotts, Lanark ........4.......... 3,750 12 will 
Islands of Canna and Gigha, Argyll... 550 2 by se 
Brechin; Porfarshire <2/2.20..2. ccasseccs.+ 6,508 24 ere a i 
Comrie, Perthelaive «.issscccocnadsvonsanedancs 2,622 10 4 oe 
Stromness, Ovremey ..cacecacoosesascdsnnseves 2,139 10 pers | 
WW eS ACMOTIGE; NYT... csc.cncessaransns caaceous 1,684 8 6. Le 
Seri, OUCE anc. cansesacpeienniemeety 840 4 arm EE 
Westruther, Berwick .......0.........000000 870 4 7 oAT 
Bowden, Roxburgh .......isicsucocnedeSecoees 1,010 5 a. ee 
Dalketthr; Mdimbargh scr 5,853 30 io ee 
LOGS 2 0 a oe ae En 1,240 | es 17F 
Stromness, Sutherland  ..............0000 1,153 10 37 215 
Sandsting and Aithsting, Shetland .... ES ey | 12 37s 
Cie les, Pert be. scans entsvevetronesi ete 873 8 », 109 
THumbie, Haddingtomis,...c...90.0-.00. 875 10 SDDS w 
Kirkeolm, Wigton <:hdsscconcdaecnchih 426 5 7 PSS 





The returns procured by the Lord Advocate, and the Reports of the 
Board of Supervision for the Relief of the Poor in Scotland, furnish us 
with some additional facts relative to the fatuous. These returns, 
however, do not include the whole number of such persons in Scotland, 
but only of those receiving parochial aid, and in this respect differ 
essentially from the returns relative to the lunatics, 

The harmless idiot or imbecile, though unable to labour profitably, 
is by many, even of the lowest classes, supported at home without 
parish aid. All such cases, and they are, without doubt, the majority, 
are not returned in the Reports of the Board of Supervision ; but with 
regard to lunatics, the case is different; being dangerous to society, 
they cannot be kept at home, excepting in a few rare cases. The 
returns, therefore, from all the public and private madhouses will give 
a very near approximation to the total number of lunatics in a popula- 
tion; but the pauper returns of the number of fatuous persons or idiots 
must always be much below the truth. 

This is rendered apparent by the Board of Supervision’s returns of 
the number of fatuous persons receiving parochial aid in 1847 and 
1848. By the Third Report of that Board, it appeared that 1,960 
fatuous persons or idiots were receiving parish relief over Scotland 
during 1847, all of which number were so harmless, that they were 
boarded with friends or others. As the table which is appended to 
that Report did not distinguish between insane and fatuous persons, 
but included all of unsound mind who were in the receipt of parochial 
aid, it is unnecessary to refer to it more in detail. It is, however, 
appended in Table VI., in order to complete the facts on this important 
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head of inquiry. This table possesses the additional advantage of 
giving the sexes of the deranged, by which it appears that the propor- 
tion of females exceeds that of the males by a proportion somewhat 
greater than could be accounted for by the excess of females in the 
general population. 


TABLE VI. 


Showing the Number and Distribution in the Counties of Scotland of the 
Pauper Lunatics and Idiots for the Year ending May, 1849. 





Number of Insane and Fatuous Persons. 























Cc 3 Population, 
ounties. 1841. 

Males, Females. Total. 

Bdimburchs......c-.ssc.. 225,276 250: 321 571 
Linlithgow ou... 27,466 19 17 36 
Haddington ........0..00... 35,835 44 37 81 
Benwick atalaades..uct 34,345 23 31 54 
UCU gs) Sa ae 46,271 42 42 84 
ee eee assem wanna: 10,558 3 3 6 
BERGE oe cree taneccsanschcoans 7,413 4 6 10 
Dumfries’? 27700 2th 72,855 39 52 oe 
Kirkudbright ............ 41,119 30 30 60 
Wigton” .......d09000% 39,195 52 33 65 
TOT ed ee eee 164,477 76 71 147 
BAC 505. aa Boisid eccduoes 15,740 6 8 14 
LIC UTE) ne anes 427,738 27 Ze 429 
BteHMeCW S.-i 154,160 81 95 176 
bowlh 2.5. 50d...c0b 8, 96,824 59 72 131 
Dumbarton: .38..6).64 46,005 Zi 17 38 
Stirling os, vias hte 80,535 36 37 73 
Clackmannan ............ 20,041 5 14 19 
WEIEOSS. FF ose cnreetes, 7,834 3 4) 8 
LL siete intanedie Soe etl 139,729 79 86 165 
Bern A ete oO 137,854 128 102 230 
Bortaris.. 5.235.474! 170,395 116 128 244 
Kincardine ................ _ 33,550 24 28 52 
Aberdeen .......cececcecscs. 192,893 119 112 231 
2) | a ae 48,463 27 62 89 
Elgin, or Moray ........ 35,879 31 38 69 
Newer toe eee x 7,186 3 12 15 
Inverness.............cc000. 98,417 50 48 98 
Ross and Cromarty.... 79,941 50 56 106 
Sutherland.44.2c)...<: 23,415 25 23 46 
Cases... chs Aecoews 37,410 37 32 69 
RMON. orice, scostissscahva 30,507 17 29 46 
(01115 1 HUG dante laa 30,558 11 10 ae 
2,620,184 1,705 1,869 3,574 





It may prove interesting to inquire whether the sister countries of 
England and Ireland contain a larger or smaller proportion of fatuous 
persons in their population. 1 

Both England and Ireland labour under greater disadvantages 
than Scotland with regard to ascertaining the probable number of 
idiots or fatuous persons. The sole returns on this head which they 
possess are the numbers of the fatuous poor receiving parish aid, 

By the Reports of the Commissioners in Lunacy for England and 
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Wales, it appears that all the deranged persons confined in workhouses 
are in the condition of fatuous persons or helpless idiots. By com~- 
bining the information furnished in their Third Annual Report, and in 
their “* Further Report,” it appears that the number of fatuous paupers 
stands thus :— 


Idiots. 

In poor law union workhouses and single parishes, &c., under late Act.... 8,986 

Tn Unions tider Gubert es Ack -)5.. 86, DRA ii beh alee 176 
Calculated excess of pauper idiots in workhouses above those returned by 

EE AE OOS esas iweccnscnnaante DT ORIN GTS SISTERS RTO TE 3,053 





Total in England and Wales in 1847-8 receiving parochial relief .... 12,215 


Allowing for increase of population, and estimating the total 
inhabitants of England and Wales to have been 16,885,224 in 1847, 
the above numbers give the proportion of 1] pauper idiot in every 1,382 
persons. We should be quite safe in reckoning the absolute number 
of idiots in England and Wales at double the above numbers, so as to 
include all classes, and thus calculate the proportion of idiots over the 
country to be 1 idiot in every 691 inhabitants. This, however, in the 
present state of our knowledge, must be a mere’ guess, which it is to 
be hoped the approaching census will enable us to correct. 7 

In Ireland, again, the Lunacy Reports mention very different 
numbers of idiots as existing in that country from what the Poor-Law 
Commission Reports do. By the Lunacy Commission Reports we find 
that there were in workhouses in 1848 no fewer than 1,943 fatuous 
persons; while by the Poor-Law Commission’s Reports we learn, that 
during the same year, there were relieved of owt-door lunatics, as they 
are termed, 2,745 persons. The explanation which is appended to 
this term (out-door lunatic), shows that it is pauper idiots not requiring 
confinement that is meant. These numbers make a total of 4,688 
pauper idiots receiving parochial aid during the year 1848; and as it 
is very questionable whether the population of that unhappy country 
has made any increase since 1841, the proportion of pauper idiots in 
her population would amount to 1 in every 1,743 inhabitants. The 
Lunacy Commissioners, however, report that they have received re- 
turns from the Constabulary, which show that at least 6,000 fatuous 
persons (insane, they are termed) wander about the country. As the 
greater portion of these parties, however, are shown, by the Poor-Law 
returns, not to apply for relief, they must be left out of the calculation, 
if we compare the number of idiots receiving relief in the three sister 
countries. 

As above observed, Scotland contained only 1,960 pauper idiots 
receiving parochial aid in 1847, which, in its calculated population for 
that year, of 2,781,683 souls, would give a proportion of 1 pauper 
idiot in every 1,419 inhabitants. 

In so far, therefore, as the pauper fatuous persons are concerned, 
the three sister countries would stand to each other in the following 
relations :— 


England, one pauper idiot in every 1,382 inhabitants. 
Scotland, ae 1,419 i 
Treland, os 1,743 % 
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This is the whole extent to which the comparison can be carried 
at present; but it is much to be desired that the approaching census 
should take an accurate note of the number of the insane and fatuous 
over the kingdom, and thus enable us to ascertain with some approach 
to accuracy the proportion of the population affected with these 
distressing maladies. 

Before leaving this subject, it is of some importance to -note the 
proportion of the sexes affected with lunacy and idiocy, as this has 
some important bearings on the theory of the cause or origin of the 
disease. According to returns from eight of the public lunatic 
asylums in Scotland, it appears that of 6,528 patients admitted during 
a series of years, 3,493 were males, and 3,035 females, showing that 
in Scotland males were one-seventh more prone to lunacy than females, 
supposing the proportion of the sexes in the population was equal. 

In England, on the other hand, we find, that of 10,429 insane per- 
sons, 4,499 were males, and 5,930 females, showing that, in England, 
females were one-fourth more prone to lunacy than males. 

In Ireland, however, the number of insane males exceeds that of 
insane females, though the proportions are more equal than either 
England or Scotland. Thus, of 3,738 lunatics, 1,940 were males, and 
1,798 females, showing that males, in Ireland, were one-fourteenth 
more prone to lunacy than females. Let us glance, then, for a 
moment, at the probable cause of this great prevalence of disordered 
intellect in Scotland and the sister kingdom, with the view of ascer- 
taining how far the facts adduced throw light on this recondite subject 
of inquiry. 

EKsquirol, Quetelet, and others, while holding the opinion that 
*¢ idiocy is dependent on soil and on material influences,” also hold that 
“insanity is the product of society and of moral and intellectual influ- 
ences.” By this they mean, that insanity is a disease which attends 
and increases with civilization, and is most prevalent in those countries 
where the moral and intellectual faculties are most highly developed. 
Idiocy, on the other hand, they regard as being produced by residence 
in a high and mountainous locality, in fact, as being attributable to 
situation, as much as they hold cretinism and goitre to be. 

Correct statistics are the best means of proving the falsity or truth 
of any theory; and, unfortunately for both the above theories, the 
statistics of insanity and of fatuity in England and Scotland lend no 
countenance whatever to them. Did insanity prevail most among 
those in the highest stage of civilization—-among those whose moral 
and intellectual faculties were most strongly exercised, it would prevail 
most extensively among the upper and middle classes of society. The 
very reverse of this, however, is observed in every country of which 
correct statistics are kept. In Scotland, of 2,417 lunatics in 1847, no 
fewer than 1,619 belonged to the class of paupers, while only 798 
belonged to the upper and middle classes of society. In England, of 
15,064 lunatics, in 1847, no fewer than 11,067 were paupers, while 
only 3,997 persons were the quota furnished by all classes of society 
above the condition of paupers. 

The theory, therefore, whfch endeavours to account for the greater 
prevalence of insanity on the supposition of its connection with civili- 
zation, or with the greater development of the moral and intellectual 
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faculties, is utterly baseless, seeing that these very carefully-collected 
statistics demonstrate that insanity is least prevalent among ‘those whose 
intellectual attainments and civilization is highest. 

But the same conclusion is arrived at from an examination of the 
facts still more minutely. If the greater development of the intel- 
lectual faculties had anything to do with the production of insanity, 
not only ‘would that disease prevail most among the upper classes of 
society, but it would be out of all proportion most common among the 
male sex. What shall we say then to the fact that, in England, one- 
fourth more females are affected with that disease than males. Nay, 
even Quetelet’s own figures prove, that over all the world, as a whole, 
females are affected in greater numbers than males. 

Table I. is, however, one of the most satisfactory refutations of 
Esquirol’s and Quetelet’s theory which could be produced. Let the 
counties in which the population is in the highest state of civilization 
and in the highest stage of moral and intellectual attainment be picked 
out, and arranged on one side, and those in which the inhabitants are 
in the lowest stage of civilization and in the lowest state.of moral and 
intellectual attainment, be arranged on the other, and it will be found, 
that while the average of the most civilized counties yields only about 
one insane person in every 1,200 or 1,300 individuals, the barbarian 
counties yield a proportion of one insane in every 700 or 800 persons. 
In fact, had cultivation of intellect anything to do with the develop- 
ment or non-development of insanity, the converse of Esquirol’s theory 
might be asserted to be the correct one, viz., that the more uncultivated 
the intellect, the more dormant the faculties, and the more unbalanced 
the passions by the restraints of high civilization, the more prevalent 
would be insanity. 

I ami far, however, from believing that either one or other is the 
cause of insanity, though I grant readily that poverty, privations, and 
an untrained and unbalanced mind, will act as powerful adjuvants in 
exciting a disease to which a tendency is given from any cause. 

Again, with regard to the theory of soil and material influences 
favouring the production of idiocy, it is at once granted that, on a 
prima facie view, such a theory appears, so far at least, to explain the 
prevalence of cretinism and idiocy in Switzerland. But to Scotland, 
England, or Ireland, this theory appears to be no more applicable than 
the former one relative to the insane. Did soil favour its development, 
or produce it, the proportion of idiots ought to be vastly greater on the 
high primitive mountain ranges of Aberdeenshire than on the low- 
laying red sandstone formations of Orkney and Shetland, or than in 
the voleanic or trap Western Islands. Did height above the level of 
the sea produce idiocy, it ought to be more prevalent on the high 
mountain ranges than on the sea coasts or low-lying islands around 
Scotland. But not only is it not so, but, if we are to judge from the 
relative proportion of pauper idiots, low-lying or level England yields 
a greater proportion than mountainous Scotland; and the almost level 
northern islands of Scotland yield a greater proportion of idiots than 
the interior hilly and mountainous regions. A reference to Table IV. 
will show these facts relative to Scotlaifd, and will serve to satisfy the 
‘most bigoted defender of Esquirol’s theory, that no theory of soil, cli- 
mate, height, or material influences, will account for the now known 
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facts relative to the prevalence and proportion of idiocy in the various 
counties of England, Scotland, and Ireland. , 

As a general fact, with regard to Scotland, it may be stated, that 
idiocy appears to be nearly equally prevalent among the three distinct 
races met with in different parts of the island, viz., the Saxons and 
Normans in the low countries, the Celts in the Highlands and Western 
Islands, and the Danes and Norwegians, or Scandinavians, in Caith- 
ness and in the Orkney and Shetland Islands. Generally speaking, 
too, it may be said to be equally prevalent in the hilly regions as in 
the plains and islands ; equally prevalent over every geological forma- 
tion, the primitive districts of Aberdeenshire, &c., the coal measures of 
Berwick, Edinburgh, &c., the old red sandstone districts of Orkney 
and Shetland, and the trap districts of Peebles and the border 
counties. 

Whatever, therefore, the proximate cause of idiocy, and, it may be 
added, of insanity, be, it must be one which is Nor dependent on cli- 
mate, on soil, on exposure, on geological formation of the surface, nor 
on race. What then is most likely to be the proximate cause of 
insanity ? What cause will account for the much greater prevalence of 
insanity in Scotland and England, than in Ireland or most other 
countries of the globe ? 

In the endeavour to solve this question, I shall limit myself to 
Scotland, believing that the same agencies are at work in England, 
but knowing too little of the internal economy of it to speak of it in 
the same positive manner in which I can speak of my native country. 
There is one peculiarity in the social condition of the people of Scot- 
land which appears to me to be quite adequate to explain the excessive 
tendency to insanity and idiocy among its population, that is, the pre- 
valence of the intermarriage of blood-relatives. This prevails in Scot- 
Jand, and, I have reason to believe, in England and Wales also, to an 
extent greater perhaps than among the inhabitants of any other known 
country. This circumstance, or fact rather, has been repeatedly alluded 
to by the clergy in the accounts of their parishes, published in the 
“* Statistical Account of Scotland,” and is mentioned as one of the 
remarkable features of the Scottish character. Thus one clergyman 
remarks, ‘‘ They are all so closely connected by blood-relationship and 
intermarriage, that they are all near relatives of one another” (vol. 7, 
p. 245). Another, struck by the same fact, says, “‘ The intermarriages 
which have taken place among them have formed them into an 
extended community of blood relations’ (vol. 10, p. 486). &c., &e. 

Now it is a known fact, with which every medical practitioner 
must be conversant, that the children resulting from the intermarriage 
of near blood relatives are not only much more delicate, and more 
liable to serofulous and brain diseases, than other children, but are also 
much more frequently born idiotic, blind, deaf, or dumb. In my own 
limited experience, I have several times had this painful fact brought 
under my notice, and have no doubt of its general truth. The breeders 
of our domestic animals know well this fact, and consequently avoid 
breeding in and in, as it is termed, in consequence of its pernicious 
effects on the progeny. Can we, therefore, hesitate 40 believe that the 
delicacy of organization which is the natural resul6é of such unions 
should manifest itself in the production of a larger number, of idiots at 
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birth or during childhood, and a greater tendency to insanity, on any 
exciting cause, in riper years, than in those countries where such 
intermarriages are not so prevalent ? 

Supposing, then, that this is the proximate cause of the prevalence 
of mental derangement in a community, what an apparently simple 
explanation does it afford of the presumed greater prevalence of 
insanity and idiocy in Scotland, than in Ireland or the continental 
countries of Europe! In Roman Catholic countries, cousin-marriages 
are discountenanced by the Church, and as they require a dispensation, 
are comparatively rare. In Protestant countries, on the other hand, 
the Church throws no barrier in the way of such marriages, and, con- 
sequently, over the length and breadth of Britain, but especially in 
Scotland, of which I can speak more confidently, cousin-marriages are 
extremely common. 

As the only circumstance, therefore, which is common to the 
different races existing over Scotland and England, is the frequency of 
the intermarriage of near blood relatives, and as this cause can be 
traced in numerous instances to give rise to the production of mental 
derangement, I am inclined to regard it as the most likely proximate 
cause of idiocy at birth, of fatuity from the effects of brain diseases in 
childhood, and of insanity in riper years. . 

Even the few facts known with regard to Roman Catholic Ireland 
go to support the theory now started, and the greatly lesser prevalence 
of mental alienation among the natives of most of the different states 
of Hurope goes far to support my views. . 

Now that England is favoured with a Registration Act, and thus 
possesses the means of acquiring distinct information on all points con- 
nected with the movement of the population, I would take leave to 
suggest to the Registrar-General the desirability of adding one more 
query to the marriage schedule, viz., “‘ What relation (if any) the par- 
ties are to each other?” The information could be thus easily acquired, 
and we should have it in our power to ascertain by correct statistical 
data what proportion of the population enter into such unions. 


I1.—Deaf and Dumb. 


There are few countries relative to which we have returns of the 
number of deaf and dumb. Yet this is an important element in the 
population, especially when taken in connection with the numbers 
Jabouring under mental derangement, seeing that the same general 
causes which give rise to the production of the one, also cause the 
other. ‘The whole particulars | have been able to collect relative to 
the number of deaf and dumb in Scotland have been gathered from the 
Reports in the “ Statistical Account of Scotland,” and are expressed in 
Table VIT. 

From this table it appears, that 161 parishes, embracing a popula- 
tion of 443,721 souls, contained 3897 deaf and dumb persons, or 1 to 
every 1,117 inhabitants. It will be seen, by a reference to Table L, 
that this is a proportion slightly greater than the number of insane. 
If the other parishes in Scotland, which made no returns as to the 
number of the deaf and dumb, contained an equal proportion to their 
population, the number of deaf and dumb in Scotland in 1841 would 
have amounted to 2,344. 
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TABLE VII. 


Showing the Number of Deaf and Dumb, and the Population in 161 Parishes 
én Scotland. 




















Counties. Parishes. Population. Deaf and Dumb. 
SEAMEN pial idestiiniscrdivenddises 6 15,661 13 
MERCI GOW vs desgagniatrevseyiicedcbecses avis vas sess 
PLAACUIOCOR iacecsvvhatcdeaaiaddaryaci¥sn: 4 9,921 6 
CE WHO LED depart cteadscauel iar tisecceent 8 12,625 8 
MOO MOUIC OTE Cant scinclssisniccunseenes, 3 4,280 5 
Peebles. athe, Minted 2 1,708 3 
NS eo le a a i ne eet wie 
BPNORRRER UID Lag 8 ie oo oc ccxstlvsechaavneS 7 20,341 15 
Markwabright iil Asides: 1 2,697 1 
NCO: eetees beac nm ele 5 10,579 15 
1 MaELEET ESS TPC TEEPE REPEL STEREETCPPYERETT 13 37,188 20 
Bute LO CULICEONOT COCROOUSTIGEET CUT CLOCCCC COORTREET 2 ’ 4,611 2 
aR tee Meh ey iaacdcedashasis easiexedicss 7 18,257 12 
RIE EW cose Sen sscacdbARiasdedei deeded 3 16,513 16 
Be A ined 7 14,705 21 
Da) ae ee ee 2 4,261 8 
RRR Bcd aucicvcci shit. tetercsiesousset 4 18,294 13 
CTAGIMAANAL, ..0-.dirsedactessovscecocssd ] 5,159 2 
[SUSE es a Sone 3 7,043 8 
SE joe, Be eek eee 14 58,254 38 
TES) SRM eer art 14 53,939 47 
iLGY Cs ee nee © ee 7 21,393 21 
EGG ECING § oi50scsueteiade 8b cseesncoos 6 10,133 11 
TER OCOD 25. s0ssincdetalosERstodse nose 10 16,672 20 
LG 7 eae ie” He Ragen 2 RRO Ras ac ipe Hee 5 13,634 8 
Elgin BOCOUCL ICC OUOCOCOL. LOCC CULE COOOOCOOTIE. 2 5,029 3 
VANES © oo ,teas oo sc Rb aie icessicns int bees sees free 
1 CTCL ee re 4 14,956 14 
Ross and Cromarty......c.ccccccsec: 7 16,697 21 
PSUGRCTI AINA | sicscsvovckebatredesseseoeasts 6 11,241 11 
Ce ne eee 3 9,931 20 
CMC csshisiissccnshetnivetbedosivonavn 3 0,144 12 

Ste ANIME «A o6ce ces BACH AUN Wiveks sak 2 3,855 3 


16] 443,721 397 





Excepting Prussia, Saxony, and the United States of America, I 
know of no country which has published returns of the number of deaf 
and dumb in its population. ; 

In 1840, Prussia, in its population of 14,928,501, contained 11,075 
deaf and dumb persons, or 1 such person in every 1,347 inhabitants. 

Saxony, in 1840, in its population of 1,108,147, contained 1,172 
deaf and dumb persons, or 1 such person in every 945 inhabitants. 

The United States of America, in 1840, in her population of 
17,068,666, contained 6,682 deaf and dumb persons, or | such in every 
2,554 inhabitants. 

We thus see that Scotland appears to contain a larger proportion 
of deaf and dumb than either Prussia or America, hut a smaller 
proportion than Saxony. 
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IUI.— Blind. 


Now that the ravages of small-pox are so greatly restrained by 
“vaccination, blindness is by no means so common as once it was. 
Even yet, however, a large proportion of the cases of blindness met 
with, perhaps a full half, may fairly be attributed to that loathsome 
disease, the lower classes being so careless about vaccination, that 
small-pox still finds among their unprotected children many victims. 
None of the facts I have been able to collect give any idea of the pro- 
portion of persons who were blind from birth, or who became so from 
the effects of disease. The facts simply refer to the actual number of 
persons afflicted with blindness in 181 parishes of Scotland, from which 
we may calculate the proportions existing over the country. 


TasBLE VIII. 
Showing the Number of Blind, and the Population in 181 Parishes in 























Scotland. 
Counties, Parishes. | Population. Blind. 

PUG DUT EE beideisccdsacasarspeaverosstiosoed 7 15,279 10 
Linlithgow .......0 4 ee a | a 3 
PUAN ECON ses sip cae eae yeoceee oot 5 10,711 ie 
Berwick .dccocecssevanee Lop teeta ane hee 7 11,654 7 
Roxburgh 4 ....06cs.c002- igs srieaieoaad 3 4,280 2 
Meee esti aes Ge ae ee aan eee A 
STC TSE oe RNa eae yh Pee 1 | 1,221 2 
PGES 6. swcsisdeassnc tone sarees soos bene 8 24,175 22 
KGPKMD PIE DE .ccccsneye igs qovannessu ose 2 5,572 3 
AVE OM. "cP ocascatts ce accesantets soto 4 10,426 13 
LS pie oor les Sa Peet cc 14 35,117 24 
UAT Oak i (a SRS renee ere 2 4,611 4 
| CHINE Scien ae (ee aed CS RE He 6 18,297 16 
MREUINEW Soil die wwsstcaodespone ge sscasoounnt 4 18,653 15 
BEN TG eaMpll sp en ch olsnusi satan cat oisatne od 8 sy eich 27 
DUTAVATGON) ..occsssasqcpatseqeorwsermsees 2 4,261 6 
SEINE: aR BBO Bechet er se eta eee 2 12,342 jh 
Clackmiannalt ~.......ccccacssscsseeecsss 1 5,159 3 
TRGDT OSB “.2)} icacussvons ecetaneventoaevere’ 3 7,043 8 
IPL paierets naesten casauh cs volar etnxteaaneecnonse 14 52,974 33 
CIs igs eeasctte osvaccauginttiicsoaosseite 20 64,755 48 
SYST Get aR RG A orang. betotiel Meaee 6 18,778 21 
GU CARA Greeconciucanrommacnviccomiactianiononns 7 11,856 20 
PD ORMECD  .csisctsescecucuenteesesetisnen ecu 10 22,563 25 
Darel. JO Pa hAc.. DAL aid: 8 19,439 16 
Dilgie sadlweia -oid-to-aneage: 6 10,112 15 
BNA NSEN RC inca osiase das'osdasteabedonmwass ae sae vie 
TCR MOSS, $. copia cai. nidunse ness avira 9p 9 23,185 92 
Ross and Cromarty..........ce 8 18,573 21 
GSULEMCEIAINGE fasecdetecsedssss dusnat cnsnuenee 4 7,356 10 
Caisse Rew ddensusdeowebion dent 4 17,911 AT, 
Okey v.csesccsesreereererssetseeneeere: 5 7,451 ll 
Shetlartdi-sisccpicigciyh -tcoppooeoopsgeae: 1 1,678 3 

181 481,209 438 





Table VIII. shows, that in 181 parishes, embracing a population 
of 481,209 souls, 488 persons were afflicted with blindness, being in 
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the proportion of 1 blind in every 1,098 of the general population. 
Did the same proportion exist ever the remainder of the country, then, 
in 1841, Scotland would have contained 2,385 blind persons. 

The following, then, is the calculated number of all the above 
objects of pity in Scotland in the year 1841, when its population 
amounted to 2,620,184 :— 





BSAC ~~. recercancrcenrenrsnNneeete cia 2,299 
BE REO CRS N RING Mec tect ech cnael cco taa te akvanwcieeees 4,486 
PCA AUN WIND ods axcasciccdisevincevsigessdectoiens 2,344 
5-1 [ots ee, AL) OS Ga 1) RR pl te ea 2,385 

SEGAL 4 com sca veshnstodevsacns 11,514 


Thus showing it to be probable that 1 of these objects of pity exists 
in every 228 inhabitants of Scotland. 


IV.—Paupers, Orphan and Deserted Children. 


Tt will serve to complete the review of the relative proportions of 
the population who are dependent on others (not being their parents) 
for support, to state the number of paupers and of deserted and orphan 
children. Table 1X., extracted from the Appendix to the Fourth 
Report of the Board of Supervision for the Relief of the Poor in Scot- 
land, exhibits very fully and distinctly all the facts on this head, 
giving the sexes of the constant paupers and of the orphan and 
deserted children, and showing their distribution over the various 
counties of Scotland. 

By this table, it appears, that, during the year ending May 1849, 
there were 106,434 paupers on the parish rolls receiving parochial 
relief, being in the proportion of 1 regular pauper out of every 24,5, 
persons, according to the census of 1841. As we must, however, 
allow for increase of population, the numbers of the population would 
have amounted to 2,816,696 by November 1848, which is the middle 
of the year under discussion, giving a proportion of 1 regular pauper 
over Scotland in 1848 for every 26,5, inhabitants. It is not a little 
surprising to see the immense disproportion of the sexes on the poors’ 
roll, 29,596 only being males, while no fewer than 76,838 were females, 
giving a proportion of very nearly 3 females to 1 male. As a general 
rule, this disproportion of the sexes is greatest in the highlands and 
islands, and least in the agricultural and manufacturing counties. 

Strange as it may appear, the number of paupers in the several 
counties of Scotland bears no proportion to the poverty of the county, 
as might have been expected. On the other hand, the poorest and 
most barren counties contain the least proportion of paupers, while the 
richest in agriculture and in commerce contain by far the largest pro- 
portion. Thus the rich county of Edinburgh contains 1 pauper on the 
parish roll for every 15 inhabitants; Lanark, 1 pauper on the roll for 
every 16 inhabitants; while Caithness has only 1 pauper for every 21 
inhabitants; Aberdeen, 1 in every 27 inhabitants; Argyll, 1 in every 
29; the Orkney Islands, only 1 in every 86 inhabitants; while the 
Shetland Islands furnish only 1 pauper for every 38 inhabitants. In 
fact, pauperism in Scotland appears to abound most in those counties 
which have the largest commercial or other towns; next in the highly- 
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improved agricultural counties ; and is least prevalent in those counties 
where the great mass of the population is just above the starvation 
point. 
TABLE IX, 
Showing the Number of Paupers, Casual Poor, Orphans and Deserted 
Children in the different Counties of Scotland in the Year ending May 
1849. 





Orphans and Deserted 























Number of Paupers. Children 
Counties, i, : 

Males. |Females.| Total. : Males. |Females.| Total. 
Aberdeen  ........6003 1,460 | 5,606 7,066 236 207 443 
MQW S Sith deen 921 | 2,400 3,321 74 70 144 
AEA TETISL 3 1,347 | 3,102 4,449 264 274 |. 538 
Bailie easctic tion arte 435 | 1,426 1,861 24 28 52 
IBerwiICle. <.scsvrscodans 412 903 Lolo 19 21 40 
IEEE boca sce sveseatnrss 87 356 443 ¥5 10 25 
Caithness secsssse a 435 | 1,341 1,776 ; 14 ll pas 
Clackmannan.,...... 195 478 673 , 29 33 62 
Dumbarton ,....... 294 768 1,062 | 68 72 140 
Dumfries: ............ 682 | 1,754 2,436 72 83 155 
Edinburgh............ 4,219 110,030 | 14,249 715 646 | 1,361 
Pest tines, cigtielooren Ohba 224 1,536 19 27 | 46 
be. lnc: sean aucrs Be 4s 1,279.4 12,030 4,114 141 154 295 
POUARS ses fehiee-nnes 1,377 | 3,567 4,944 | 1] 258 226 484 
Haddington ........ 466 961 1,427 49 53 102 
Inverness ...........- 1: FO5 1 °2,869 3,664 55 78 138 
Kincardine............ 326 993 1,319 35 32 67 
Rares: kc cessyes 45 104 149 7 5 {2 
Kirkudbright........ 463 | 1,182 1,645 ! 43 47 90 
TIAWAT I ccs cesses ok 8,290 |17,955 | 26,245 875 930 | 1,805 
Linlithgow....,....... 251 648 | 899 28 25 53 
SCG oe aan 54 245 299 1 3 4 
Orkney iy 173 660 833 : 3 6 9 
Shetland «.,.iciss0 120 673 793 i 13 20 
Peebles ss. ceiisair- 114 195 309 10 8 18 
[De ee ee nee 927 |. 2,898 3,825 92 1:32 204 
RRR CW J ccsco pence: 1,455 | 3,834 5,289 318 268 586 
Ross and Cromarty 876 | 2,974 3,850 38 39 fire 
Roxburgh) ;,./..0505 569 | 1,154 1,723 26 43 69 
Selkirk: iijsdhels 60 154 214 6 G4 vere 
SHAS. scaiwideic- 490 | 1,424 1,914 95 102 | 197 
Sutherland.,,.,....... 206 834 | 1,040 11 11 22 
Wigton ,,.,.. wae 5DS8 i. 04 84 85 169 














29,596 176,838 | 106,434 3,731 | 3,728 | 7,459 


To the above number of regular poor must be added the number of 
casual poor, amounting, during the year ending May 1849, to 95,686 
persons, or 1 casual poor person to every 29,4, inhabitants. 

The number of orphans and deserted children receiving parochial 
relief in 1849 was 7,459, being in the proportion of 1 to every 376 
inhabitants. It is remarkable that the proportion of sexes among 
these children is equal, just as it would be in the general population at 
the same ages. The proportion of deserted children in the different 
counties seems to follow the same laws as that of the regular poor. 
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They are most numerous in proportion to the population in the coun- 
ties containing the large towns, next most numerous in the agricul- 
tural counties, and least numerous in the highland and island counties 
of Scotland. 

In these days, when the wealth of a country and its reproductive 
industry receive the marked attention of all classes, it may be worth a 
moment's consideration to reckon the proportion of productive and of 
unproductive labourers in the community. 

Mr. Porter, in his remarks on the census of 1841, justly considers 
that the prosperity of a country is best shown by the larger proportion 
of productive labourers in its population, and the smaller proportion of 
unproductive population or children. His remarks were limited to the 
consideration of the varying proportion of children alone in different 
European and other states. But startling as were the facts adduced 
by him, they become much more so when we add the numbers of the 
different classes above alluded to. Thus, if we reckon all the children 
under fifteen years as unproductive labourers, the following would 
represent, in round numbers, the actual amount of individuals in Scot- 
land who require to be supported by the productive labour of both 
sexes above fifteen years of age :— 


Children under 15. year’s... jscssrespeseseeseees 953,186 
FRESE PANDO 5. cacccsecesesveonsdareseasvonseee 106,434 
Capwal pantpers LKR leita 95,686 
Orphans and deserted children ............ 7,459 
Dnsane Suis Khiencaien. pune 2,299 
Fattous;. OF 1i0ts  ...cecccmissseasecsoosm shi 4,486 
Doct cra Qa possess as Sais dss vaaeaeod 2,344 
12111 1 gaa AE TR Sticker ee mde see 2,385 

POCA: ssauiernen tees 1,174,279 


If this large number of unproductive persons, amounting to 
1,174,279 persons, be deducted from the total population of Scotland, 
which amounted, in 1841, to 2,620,184, there would be left only 
1,445,905 persons as productive labourers. Even this numher, how- 
ever, does not fairly represent the numbers labouring for the support of 
others. From it would require to be deducted a large proportion of 
those from fifteen to seventeen years of age, and all above seventy, so 
that a strict inquiry would find that the half of the population of Scot- 
land was dependent on the other half for support. 


V.—Births. 


The state of the registers of births in Scotland is a disgrace to any 
country. Not only are few of the births registered, but small care is 
taken to insure accuracy in the entries which are made; so much so, 
indeed, that when a certificate of birth is required for any special pur- 
pose, it does not cost much trouble to get a whole grown-up family’s 
names entered on the registers, on paying little more than the accus- 
tomed fees. 

The whole registers are so defective, that even in towns like Edin- 
burgh, Glasgow, and Dundee, where registration is conducted with 
some care, not exceeding a third of the total births 1s entered on the 
registers. In many of the country parishes, however, the clergyman 
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very properly insists on the parent registering the birth of his child 
before he baptizes it. But of course this only applies to those who are 
members of the Established Church. 

The only use which I found could be made of the registers of births 
was to ascertain the proportion of illegitimate children; and as the 
result is curious in itself, and is the only fact of the kind extant 
relative to Scotland, it seems worthy of being put on record. 

In 79 parishes, there were, among the members of the Established 
Church, 4,305 births, and of these 328 were illegitimate, beige in the 
proportion of 1 illegitimate birth in every 13°12 births. 

By the wise laws of Scotland relative to legitimacy, well worthy 
of being adopted in England, a large proportion of these children were 
legitimized by the subsequent marriage of their parents; so that the 
above numbers give no idea of the proportion of illegitimate persons in 
the population. Many of the accounts from the clergy of the different 
parishes set this matter in its true light. Thus, the clergyman of 
Methlich, Aberdeenshire, remarks, ‘‘ The number of illegitimate births 
in the parish within the last three years previous to 1840 was 11, of 
which 7 were ante-nuptial cases.’ —Statistical Account, vol. xii., p. 968. 

The clergyman of Ancrum, Roxburghshire, says, ‘‘ During the last 
three years, there have been 20 illegitimate births, but in 8 of the 
cases the parties were afterwards married” (vol. iii., p. 247). 

Of Tain, in Ross-shire, it is remarked, ‘‘ Number of illegitimate 
children in the parish during the last three years 15, but this includes 
several cases that were afterwards followed by the marriage of the 
parents’ (vol. xiv., p. 298). 

Of Clonmel, in Ayrshire, it is remarked, “‘ Instances of this kind 
(illegitimate births) have of late years been generally followed by 
marriage’ (vol. v., p. 530). 

Of the parishes of Liff and Beuvri, Forfarshire, the clergyman 
remarks, “ The number of illegitimate children born within the parish 
within the last three years is 7. In most of these cases the parents were 
afterwards married!” &c. 

I have been the more particular in bringing prominently forward 
these facts relative to the diminution of the number of illegitimate 
children in the population by the subsequent marriage of the parents, 
from the circumstance that, in every enlightened community, the 
number and condition of the illegitimate are attracting more or less 
attention. Illegitimacy, as Bernouilli very justly remarks, is in itsclf 
an evil to a man; and I quite agree with him, that it is the duty of 
the State not only to seek to diminish the number of illegitimate 
births, but, by every means in its power, to lessen the proportion of 
illegitimacy in its population. I cannot but regard the Scottish Jaws 
relative to legitimacy as both wise and just, that the subsequent mar- 
riage of the parents legitimizes all the children born before marriage. I 
hold it to be one of the crying evils of the English law, that no amount 
of repentance of the parents, and no subsequent marriage, can legiti- 
mize the offspring born before marriage. Why should the laws of man 
on this point be more unforgiving than the laws of God? The having 
illegitimate children is not a crime punishable by the laws of man; 
and if the parents are willing and anxious to place their children in a 
more favourable social position, why should the laws of man interfere 
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and declare that no subsequent marriage can legitimize these children, 
or place them in a more favourable social position than that they 
received, without any fault of theirs, at birth? Scotland is a standing 
proof that the allowing children to be legitimized by the subsequent 
marriage of their parents is not found to have any hurtful effects on 
the morals of the people; and as this is both an enlightened and a 
moral mode of reducing the proportion of the illegitimate among the 
general population, I hope the day is not far distant when we shall see 
our legislators assimilate the English laws on this point to those of 
Scotland. 

As it is interesting to compare the relative proportions of illegiti- 
mate births in the different countries of Europe, the following table 
(X.) is appended, compiled from the Registrar-General’s Sixth Annual 
Report. The table shows both the total average annual number of 
births and of illegitimate births, and the proportion of the illegitimate 
to the total births. 




















Tante KX. 
Showing the Proportion of Illegitimate to the Total Births in several Countries 
of Europe. 
Ratio of Proportion, 
Total Illegitimate Illegitimate ve 
acai Births. Births. Births to 100 ss ae 

Births. 
SNARGMMID 0. bos ccdenvedoaswnsees 1,457,493 30,474 2°09 lin 44°54 
Sweden ....... ee ee 476,799 31,289 6°56 »> LOS 
ENOE WAGE. Siaseoxanatoncsinen. 181,363 12,111 6°67 5 14°97 
Ponta 655.0 he crates ves 517,739 34,796 6°72 »,. 14°88 
|S ee eee 138,135 9,354 6°77 39, 2 14°66 
ED One eos 982,896 69,928 eAl sy, 4°05 
EUSA. dost anacnhs caresses 591,505 42,129 712 », 14°03 
Scotland (part of) .... 4,305 328 7°61 ch ee 
WUCRIMOEE .§ secsesshe casters 64,376 6,020 9°35 33 O89 
EPABOVED Wiscencsct-csageoe 55,559 5,487 9°87 a Lote 
Ut a ee 894,711 101,821 11°38 raids 37 |) 
Wurtembure ...ssc. 75,456 8,859 11°74 11. econ 
ASOW Fh dsventopaaasalons 70,094 10,512 14:99 > 40-00 
Dan abi a “Scisicsesbacirteas. 149,185 30,729 20°59 sa oe 





VI.—Marriages. 


Table XI. exhibits the number of marriages in 523 parishes of 
Scotland, embracing a population of 1,509,760 souls, and including all 
the chief towns. This table is compiled partly from the facts stated 
relative to marriages in that voluminous work, the “‘ Statistical Account . 
of Scotland,” partly from official returns obtained through the kindness 
of the Chamberlains of many of the large towns. The registers of 
marriage in Scotland are both registers of the proclamations of the 
banns of marriage and also of the marriage itself. In many of the 
large towns, a proportion of the parties marrying are so careless in the 
inatter of registration, that they do not return to enter the marriage 
itself on the register. But in almost all the country parts of Scotland, 


this point is more attended to, and the registers of marriage are there- 
fore more perfect. | i 
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By the Scottish marriage law, no clergyman dares unite parties in 
marriage unless he is certified by the production of the banns of mar- 
riage that the intention has been three times proclaimed in the parish 
church of each of the parties. If the parties belong to different 
parishes, each marriage may be twice registered. The clergy, how- 
ever, in drawing up their respective reports, have very wisely allowed 
for this; and while they return all the marriages where both parties 
reside in the parish, only return the half in cases in which only one of 
the parties resided in the parish. It thus happens that the aggregate 
returns from the parishes furnish an exact list of the number of 
marriages among the population. 


TABLE XI. 


Showing the Number of Marriddes and their Proportion to the Population in 
528 Parishes nad Scotland. — 


























Counties. Number of Population. Marriages. Proportion. 
Edinburgh ? viii icsiceses 31 200,230 1,528 lin 132 
Lintiheow akon 4 ; 6,844 42 ja £62 
Haddington >....cccc., 16 20;148— 196 jp rot 
Berwick: isiciseosvsivdive 18 21,186 152 4) 8 10 
Roxburgh. ...... errors 12 21,955 157 55 133 
POGIES ci cssshducttorstspecrey 14 - - 7,680 61 55. oD 
CMC E cass} beivsvsssosttess 3 4,584 36 bene 7! 
i DITTO ig as ee 31 40,350 364 mrpee i k 
Kirkudbright ............ 10 16,304 94 ie 5: 
WO ab tesssisssocnoee 8 19,927 118 ,, 168 
PROV, sce dusanece tine cappeagaas 27 85,496 797 pom iii 
MSUEC eae terissib tives oanguedies 4 11,532 56 iy OO 
Baa L AY isch tesssssnguneraes 40 360,803 2,893 9 kat 
Renfrew wiccsscsserees eae: 18 81,959 816 9 100 
PAE EVAL FSissskisnscasegeaoass 22 38,943 243 firs, LOU 
TU HIDALEON biscsiicecgussss 8 245527 201 3. tee 
POLICE besser ssqnap ease 13 44,138 367 3, 120 
Clackmannan ............ 1 1,500 14 is, Lg 
IEG sag hci bevacecswanee us 38 57,408 617 i. Op 
BIT OSS cabhenshoscnsroaes I 3,008 22 43. LOD 
Werte Si hssahiesssscasperssas 41 9T770 739 4, bet 
POLL Vi vcclnbsaachcorsseess 29 113,722 973 og LTO 
LEGA VCE Bs 11 ee 12 18,918 148 vincent 
ADETAEN ..,.s0cc6c00srsases- il 117,843 879 3» 104 
PSA i catedsscsastececscaivnd 14 27,911 184 i Lon 
Elgin » o.ssps0s tagEres - ag fis- 10 18,610 130 yg 843 
INDICES age cehascivavsossean sane 2 2,634 "16 », 164 
THVEPNESS 0.5.04... 0. c0dieee 13 23,911 151 43, 400 
Ross and Cromarty... 19 39,391 272 5) 144 
Sutherland: wisicciva.... 7 13,415 77 yi lv 
Gadithnessai a: dosvsevses one: 7 23,334 137 5 170 
OLDE, 0005 g24FFh 600 ose, 9 12,936 84 oy), 154 
Shetland vi... abaa ss. 4 4,030 25 3, SLO 

523 1,5095761 11,579 1 in 130°3 





‘Table XI. gives the mean annual number of marriages in 528 
parishes of Scotland, the period of observation extending over a period 
of seven years, comprised between the years 1835 and 1845, From 
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this table it appears, that in a population of 1,509,761, there occurred 
annually 11,579 marriages, or 1 marriage annually out of every 130,35, 
souls. This proportion is very little inferior to the proportion of mar- 
riages in England during the same period. From the Registrar-Gene- 
ral’s Kighth Annual Report we learn that the proportion of marriages 
in England, from 1836 to 1845, was, annually, 1 marriage out of every 
128.3, souls. The fact of the returns from Scotland corresponding so 
closely with those of the sister country, of itself shows how carefully 
these returns have been prepared, and give greater confidence to any 
conclusions founded thereon. 

A reference to the last column of Table XI. shows that the propor- 
tion of marriages in the different counties varied considerably. Asa 
general rule, marriages were most numerous where manufactures, 
trade, and agriculture, were most actively carried on, and fewest in the 
highland and island districts. 

As the above returns embrace more than a half of the entire popu- 
lation of Scotland, they may be considered to give a very fair and cor- 
rect view of the proportion of marriages in the population. Calculating 
the proportion of marriages to the entire population at the same rate, 
would lead to the conélusion that, in 1841, when the number of the 
population stood at 2,620,184, the annual number of marriages would 
amount to 20,095, being 1 marriage in every 130,3, souls. 

For the sake of comparison, I have appended a table of the propor- 
tion of marriages in several of the countries of Europe, compiled from 
the Registrar-General’s Report. | 


TABLE XII. € 


Showing the Proportion of Marriages to the Population in the Different 
Countries of Europe. 





Proportion 














Years, of Marriages to 
Population. 
Brankfor'tssirsisssiscsiassens 1837-42 1 marriage in 193 
IBAVAEIA ccdbsrssieessitesveiys 1839 y 152 
DGHGIALE Varctsssresevaxceere 1835-39 ? 134 
Hanover iis.iisswdan 1842 A 132 
WEEN ieee 1826-35 Rs 131 
Scotland svat .cisstees ress 1835-45 9 130 
NOL WAY sicossacssssesssstis 1826-38 9 129 
BOA vo srudoataa uns: 1835-45 rr 128 
WEARS. sthtemsrsckpircstiaeis 1842 $3 122 
DOUSUEIA’” of. sorcuotece ase 1834, 7, 9 i 120 
PYUMBIA Aa hAscion..: 1840, 41 a3 109 
ELASSIAY gece agit a 1842 3 99 
SLIM seitasicvssinscivsi 1841 ij 93 
AMON Vira, csantveidinennet once 1832-38 a5 80 








Before leaving the subject of marriages, it may be mentioned that 
there is one point on which it is exceedingly desirable we had more 
particular information, viz., the relative proportion of fruitful and 
unfruitful marriages. On this important point in vital statistics and 
social economy we possess very little information; indeéd) ‘almost all 
we do know we owe to the investigations of Proféssor ‘Simpson; of 


{ | 
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Edinburgh, published in the “ Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, for January 1844.” He got some friends to take the census of 
two villages for him, for the purpose of ascertaining this very point, 
viz., the census of Grangemouth, in Stirlingshire, and of Bathgate, in 
Edinburghshire. At the same time he added the results obtained from 
a critical examination of Sharpe’s work on the British Peerage. The 
following was the table he gave as the result of his researches :— 



































Total Shatin of 
Number of . ace Proportion. 

Marriages, ea oc 

Issue. 
Grangemouth ........ 202 20 lin 103 
Bathgate .,.....s00000 455 45 », 105 
British Peerage .... 495 81 » 6 
1,252 146 lin 8% 





It may be mentioned, however, that in Sharpe’s work on the 
British Peerage, in 1833, it is mentioned that there were in all 503 
marriages, of which 401 had issue, and 102 had no issue; but Pro- 
fessor Simpson, in his calculations, did not include marriages which 
had not subsisted at least five complete years; he also excluded the 
unproductive marriages where the husband at the date of the marriage 
exceeded fifty-six years of age. He therefore made the real proportion 
of marriages with issue appear greater than it really was. 

In the “ Statistical Account of Scotland,” I have met with accurate 
returns on this point from only two parishes. Many state the number 
of families with or without children, but forget to tell us how many of 
these families consisted of single unmarried persons. 

In the account of the parish of Portpatrick, in Wigton, it is men- 
tioned that the number of persons in the parish who have been mar- 
ried was 680, and of these 31 had no issue, giving a proportion of one 
married person without issue for every 21°9 married. 

In the parish of Birse, Aberdeenshire, the number of marriages 
subsisting in the parish, including widows and widowers, was 259, of 
which 14 had no issue, giving a proportion of 1 marriage without issue 
for every 18:0 marriages. 

These facts are too few to allow of any general conclusions being 
deduced from them. They, however, induce the earnest desire that 
the approaching census of the population may be taken with sufficient 
minuteness to throw some light on such an interesting subject. 


VII.— Deaths. 


Table XIII. is compiled from the returns of deaths made in the 
“¢ Statistical Account of Scotland,” and is limited entirely to the coun- 
try districts, including the smaller towns and villages. The mortality 
of the fourteen larger towns is excluded, and is given in a separate 
table. This table gives the average population and the mean annual 
deaths for each parish referred to during a period of seven years, 
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most of these seven years being included between the years 1835 and 
1845. 


TABLE XIII. 


Showing a Seven Years? Average of the Annual Number of Deaths and their 
Proportion to the Population in 331 Parishes of Scotland. 





Number of 



































Counties, Bas hee: Population. Deaths, Proportion. 
BT FE vic si eswonees 8 26,638 623 lin 42°7 
Haddington. .....<ess06 12 19,247 311 go GS 
Bee ick Pee teuis cele 16 19,442 268 scitigoee 
Einhithgow <cccdowis 5 9,653 145 »» 66°5 
Retebarety,.5..ccscc.dosebs 11 15,119 227 »» 66°6 
CCB ICS, «5.5. sbevehecenseaetes 9 7,135 91 9 7 Br4 
Sellark. ...2..:6.i6dsow 3 4,584 81 », 96°6 
Bumitries...<....cidsa0. 26 46,935 704 », 66°6 
Kirkudbright ............ 7 12,091 189 » 63°4 
Wigton Corocreceecetveceece 4. 8,279 116 ” 71:2 
Ayr wlsleelsie cleldieleierete elelSlaigioiviersel viele’ 22 73,0909 1,420 a) 52°4 
(i Age bie ee Ee 3 7,955 155 LoS 
L Son Seeing aS 25 78,335 1,396 » 961 
RROWEPEW - osccsuis.ccccseeten 7 75,005 2.217 », 933°8 
OSS | Seon aan eer 3 8,201 176 1» 46°6 
Dumbarton ..........0000 5 12,539 312 5, 401 
PHN oo ochn  sawactansvsnias 9 25,301 436 »» 98°0 
Clackmannan ........... 1 1,500 14 9 POU Er 
BGIREOSS” «oc. FAk,. dpsosvenss 1 3,008 53 5 Oe 
[Ue ES ae on ee eae 31 59,952 1,293 », 463 
Were iis iat ot aie oF 64,277 1,258 o7 Ol 
EE hea k Bde: 31 101,579 1,904 papoose 
Kincardine .:.....0+-000..- 10 14,166 303 yen, O87 
FDEP ACO oo. cccccssessevenses 23 38,530 621 a9 20 
EU sae Scearnere ee arte Ae 4 13,056 195 9, @2°0 
Elgin alviohete sla wid cisiste-ble elsio aero ete 5 12,079 146 9 82°7 
icy Cre 1 1,457 34 »» 42°38 
PIVEFRCSSs Scio iscecseseess: ] 1,092 15 Awe 
Ross and Cromarty.... 6 14,150 172 », 822 
Sutherland ...00.....0 4 7,379 105 Ore 
Caithness)... bo alles es 6,436 83 9 FEED 
OLS ee ee 6 11,210 166 x 67°5 
Shetland evaielelelolatele(ere’erete sa einier? 2 lth id, 21 9 103°6 

331 751,016 15,250 lin 49-2 





From this table it appears, that in 331 parishes, embracing a popu- 
lation of 751,016 souls, there died annually during each of these seven 
years 15,250 persons. This gives a proportion of 1 death annually out 
of every 49, living, or 20°30 deaths annually out of every 1,000 
living. It is unnecessary to remark, that this fact exhibits the 
healthiness of Scotland in a favourable light. The mean annual mor- 
tality for all England for the eight years 1838 to 1845 was in the pro- 
portion of 1 death annually out of every 46 persons living, or 21°76 
deaths per annum out of every 1,000 living. 

It will be seen by a reference to Table XIV., that the mortality in 
the towns of Scotland is considerably higher than it is in the country 
districts. Thus, in fourteen of the chief towns of Scotland, em- 
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bracing a population of 764,297 persons, the annual average of deaths 
amounted to 20,397, being in the proportion of 1 death annually out 
of every 37,4, living, or 26°68 deaths per annum out of every 1,000 
inhabitants. 


; TaBLe XIV. . 
Showing the Average Annual Mortality in the 14 Chief Towns of Scotland. 





Years of Population. Deaths. Proportion. 





























si ahaa Observation*, 

Edinburgh «u..uec.| 1841-46 140,409 ath pe) lin 36°2 
Glasgow wsicnereee| 1838-44 282,087 8,049 sy ©0850 
Aberdeen «.ccssisiscsaoeasess 1845-47 63,288 1,333 yy 47°4 
PIOMUES — ccdstess scars andtons 1839-46 62,794 1,528 xy | 41°0 
Greenock ..isccsscscesessss| 1845, 65.8 36,936 1,055 95 30°0 
PadSlOY isssvasdsessevneagarays 1845, 6, 8 50,000 1,378 33 36°2 
WCIE “Syaniscdorscosttnatnton: 1845-7 26,808 747 35, 308 
Kilmarnock.,....,..sr0ss 1845-8 19,956 565 37. OBS 
BORO Syissasreciccsscs ilriey 1845-7 19,293 510 99 898 
DGITIC sechicscescvnnstads: 1826-32 11,606 229 jy 0 BOS 
DANE coctosssish istteseseattg «| 1830-36 7,020 175 sy 40 
PAUSE oss tecascivantatte 1833-39 13,037 255 ay POLL 
Dumfermline ............ 1837-43 18,500 407 55 45°4 
WEGIUEORS 54 ssscsaavssatsess 1828-34 12,055 293 iy 4192 

764,297 20,397 lin 37°4 


* It may be mentioned, once for all, that in every case, and in every table, all 
the years named are included. Thus, 1841-46 means from the beginning of the year 
1841 to the end of the year 1846. 





Table XIV. is drawn up from various sources, viz., from the official 
reports furnished by the Chamberlains of several of these towns, from 
the Reports of the British Association, in 1842, from the Reports on 
the Sanitary State of Edinburgh, and Reports on the Mortality of 
Edinburgh and Leith, by myself, and from the “ Statistical Account of 
Scotland.” The reports of several of these towns could have been 
brought down to the present day, but as the last two years in especial 
have been years of unusual epidemic mortality, it was thought that a 
more correct estimate of the average or mean mortality would be 
arrived at by selecting the years named in the table. With regard to 
Greenock, Perth, and Kilmarnock, it may be mentioned, that I have 
not been able to procure correct returns for any years but those above 
noted; and with regard to Paisley, the mortality during the year 1847 
has been omitted, seeing that, during that year, the mortality was 
raised much above its average by the influx of poor Irish labouring 
under typhus fever. 

If we endeavour to estimate the number of deaths over the whole 
of Scotland, the above facts enable us to do so. Excepting the popu- 
lation of the above fourteen towns, the whole of the rest of the popula- 
tion of Scotland may be considered as resident in the country, and it is 
fair to infer that its mortality will be the same as that of the 331 
parishes mentioned in Table XIII. The following will therefore be 
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the results furnished by calculations founded on the above observa- 
tions :— 





Population, Deaths, 




















TA COWES AA aite 764,297 : 20,307. 
331 parishes es 751,016 15,250 
Rest of Scotland........) 1,104,871 23,564 

Total of Scotland.... 2,620,184 59,211 





This, then, is the nearest approximation which is at present pos- 
sible to the usual rate of mortality in Scotland; the population of the 
towns dying at the rate of 1 annually out of every 37 persons living, 
and of the country at the rate of 1 annually out of every 49 living. 

To complete this short view of the Vital Statistics of Scotland, 
tables are added of the ages at death, of the principal fatal diseases, 
and of the mortality during each month of the year. It is much to be 
regretted that this can only be done for the towns, seeing that the 
returns from the country parishes give little else than the number of 
the deaths. | 

As, however, these tables are drawn up with the view of exhibit- 
ing the usual or mean mortality, and not the high and unusual mor- 
tality of epidemic years, and as in this paper it is desirable to give all 
the information which I possess, I have added, in Table XV., the 
mortality in nine of the chief towns of Scotland to the latest period of 
which I have been able to obtain the statistics. 


TABLE XV. 


Showing the Mortality in Different Towns of Scotland for a Series of Years 
to the Latest Period for which Returns have been procured. 





1849. | 1848. | 1847. | 1846. | 1845.) 1844.| 1843. | 1842. 

















Edinburgh 4... 4.807 | 5,475 | 6,706 | 4,594 | 3,668 | 3,964 | 4,541 |3,854 | 3,507 | 3,688 | 4,046 
Glasgow secseceee 12,231 | 12,475 | 18,081 | 10,854 | 7,509 | 7,367 | 9,459 | 7,359 | 8,886 | 8,821 | 7,525 
Dunde6ssices stair 2,312 | 2,146 | 2,520 | 1,531 | 1,824 | 1,169 | 1,509 | 1,471 | 1,358 | 1,820 | 1,647 
Paisley ssceessaes 1,712 | 1,552 | 2,068 | 1,429 | 1,154 aT ae sie i. ake me 
MUGIUIV 3 scene taeees bz 1,066 | 1,212 955 801 | 486 vis ve in 613 } 690 
Greenock ...sscca 2,344 | 1,289 | 2,214 | 1,087} 788} 709} 911 Fer, ahs th kee 
Peri Ws ustacestvwis.; = 921 683 505.| 3889 hie oer dha 466 | 445 428 
Kilmarnock «..... eve 539 862 459 399 aes tee ia sae ee ree 
Aberdeen .......03 lhe 2366 | 1,466 | 1,315 | 1,217 an | aes we =| 1,084 | 1,884 | 1,149 








SLOSS PTO 





This table (XV.) exhibits sonic facts for which we were not pre- 
pared. On the Continent, it has generally been remarked that the 
cholera more than doubled the annual mortality, and in every case 
caused the mortality of the year during which it prevailed to rise high 
above all previous years. Such has not been noticed to the same 
extent in Scotland, severe as cholera was, and destructive as were 1ts 
ravages. In Edinburgh, in Glasgow, in Dundee, and in Paisley, the 
mortality during 1847, the year of epidemic typhus fever, greatly 
exceeded that of the year or years when cholera raged. Thus, cholera 
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raged in Edinburgh in 1848 and 1849, but the typhus fever epidemic 
caused the mortality of 1847 to exceed that of 1848 by 1,231 deaths, 
and that of 1849 by no fewer than 1,899 deaths. In Glasgow, again, 
the typhus fever epidemic caused the mortality of 1837 to exceed that 
of the cholera year 1848 by no fewer than 5,606 deaths, and also to 
exceed the mortality of the cholera year 1849 by no fewer than 5,850 
deaths. : 

Dundee and Paisley, though both very smartly handled by the 
cholera, exhibited the same remarkable fact, the typhus fever year of 
1847 showing a higher mortality than the cholera year 1849. 

Seeing this is the case, seeing also that cholera is a disease which, 
as yet, has only passed over us at long and distant intervals—whereas 
typhus fever, at all times endemic, breaks out in the epidemic form 
every five or six years—it is the duty of the Legislature to enforce the 
use of all those means and appliances which the science of the present 
day has shown to be so efficacious in diminishing the virulence and 
fatality of that endemic and epidemic malady. With regard to Edin- 
burgh, I can speak positively, that ever since the Ivish settled here, 
epidemics of typhus fever have become more and more frequent, and 
more and more virulent. It must be borne in mind that typhus fever, 
being an endemic as well as an epidemic disease, is always to be met 
with in particular localities ; but formerly it was wont to extend over 
the town as an epidemic only every tenth or twelfth year. Such, how- 
ever, has been the increased tendency to this complaint of late years, 
that, during the ten years ending 1848, we have had no fewer than 
three virulent epidemics of this disease, and every succeeding epidemic 
has been more prevalent and more virulent than the former one. In 
proof of this, it may be mentioned, that, during the prevalence of 
typhus fever during these three several epidemics, the monthly admis- 
sions to the fever-wards of the Royal Infirmary, the only hospital we 
have, were as follows: 


Epidemic 1836-39 ........ monthly admissions, 134 cases. 
et Maa d ee 380 ,, 
x5 1847-48 wu... 3% 420 


9 


These facts, then, demonstrate the necessity of actively carrying 
out those sanitary measures which the sudden invasion and dread of 
cholera caused to be put in force for a while. We have far more to 
dread from typhus fever than from cholera; the one is but an occa- 
sional visitant, the other is a constant resident. Both cut off by pre- 
ference those in the prime of life—both, consequently, throw thousands 
of widows and helpless orphans on the charity of the public. But the 
above facts clearly demonstrate that typhus is the greater scourge of 
the two, and proves a greater burden to the country, by the greater 
number of deaths of those in the prime of life which it occasions. The 
statist. has done all in his power, when he points out these facts to the 
Legislature ; it is for Government to follow these up by an enforcement 
of the means which science has clearly shown will save human life and 
increase human happiness. 
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TABLE XVI. 


Showing the Ages at Death in Eight of the Chief Towns of Scotland during a 
Series of Years. 
































































































































Edinburgh, Leith, Glasgow, Dundee, 
Ages. 1846-7-8, 1846-7-8. 1838-44, 1839-46. 
Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. |Females 
Under 1 year 1,463 | 1,176 206 207 | 5,986 | 5,076 | 1,264 | 1,042 
lto 2yrs. 723 741 152 142 | 3,790 | 3,621 612 590 
ee ie 706 658 137 141 | 3,661 | 3,487 | 646 | 656 
Fak Ole, 385 390 65 77) 15776. 1,603 |..304.| 301 
FOU ES 5, 159 163 23 26 747 705 i ; 
15. 20, | 369 | 280 58 Aone Rgggrbeer | eee Vee 
20°., 30° ,, 931 813 113 110 | 2,144 | 2,279 | 327 398 
oO 540; 859 792 155 143 2,141 23208 403 432 
40s. 510! 55 874 742 U7 137 2,160 2,060 465 476 
50k 5,60 - 55 695 725 127 125 | 1,687 | 1,576 | 367 | 404 
G0us?"70 5, 621 747 124 139 | 1,651 | 1,813 } 382 | 477 
70. 80. 5; 466 634 86 135 | 1,283 | 1,661 | 369} 490 
SO. 0190) 355 170 252 25 47 542 829 159 200 
0 5, rOe’ ., 13 44 ] 3 60 112 16 26 
100 and above Sue 5 A: ies 5 8 ] 4 
Not stated ,.. 91 88 13 PAS. ee zak 
i 8,525 | 8,250 | 1,412 | 1,506 | 28,529 |27,920 15,597 |5,742 
Still-born........ 556 336 121 88 | 3,003 | 2,359 507 390 
Paisley, | Greenock, Aberdeen, Perth, 
Ages 1847-8-9. 1843 and 1848. 1837-40. 1837-41. 
Males. |Females.| Males. | Females.| Males. | Females.} Males. |Females 
Under 1 year oe? 309 176 149 347 297 151 188 
tee 2 yrs. Pari 221 84 94 205 175 106 88 
2 te Scena o2p 3h7 105 94 293 258 126 2 
Sige kO 45 212 164 58 51 186 169 52 42 
16e; 15: 5. 83 79 28 18 93 68 28 25 
1s ,, 20 ,, 103 98 43 39 113 110 37 27 
2030, 219 201 99 107 204 226 90 84 
2050-40 55 180 201 99 103 219 231 78 89 
AY 5. (50.5; 200 245 116 97 221 220 103 93 
a0; 60 ., 193 210 83 88 BOND, 208 105 lll 
60 ,,° 70», 206 213 86 89 246 955 | 133°| 148 
FO 6 Bis, 174 217 62 70 185 257 | 154 | 186 
By 5.58 90) 595 68 90 24 44 Wye 166 78 115 
TO BOO. 551) 3 13 ] 4 16 33 4 13 
100 and above os At he en 1 1 
Not stated ... 60 55 25 28 hae : 
2,680 | 2,633 VjO89 1" F075") (25663: | (2,674 | 1,245) Rogd 
Still-born........ 155 101 130 ? ? 2418 





Table XVI. shows the ages at death in eight of the chief towns of 
Scotland, each for a longer or shorter period of time. To render the 
facts relative to each town available for comparison with each other, it 
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was necessary to give a short abstract of this table, and add the 
calculated proportion which the deaths at four periods of life bear to 
the total deaths. This has been done on Table XVII., by which it 
will be seen that the proportion of deaths among children under five 
years of age is lowest in Aberdeen, and highest in Glasgow. If these 
eight towns were arranged according to their relative low infantile 
mortality, they would stand thus :— : 


Least—Aberdeen, 295 deaths under 5 in 1000 deaths at all ages. 


a Herth, 300 A i 

.. Edinburgh, 329 ” ” 

< as Greenock, 332 ak * 
ae Leith, 342 ais e 

- Paisley, 351 A 4 

- Dundee, 424 mr ds 
Greatest—Glasgow, 453 } Ae 


With the exception of Aberdeen and Perth, which exchange places, 
these towns arrange themselves in the same order, if placed according 
to the relative mortality among children under fifteen years of age. 
Thus :— 


Perth nad deaths under 15 yrs. per | 7 on } se deaths under 15 yrs. per 


1000. 1000. 
Aberdeen 391 " re Paisley 454 AS i 
Edinburgh 395 4 Ae Glasgow 539 “f ” 
Greenock 405 9 + 


Dundee, from not giving the ages between ten and fifteen, but only 
between ten and twenty, is rendered unavailable for comparison but for 
those under ten and above sixty years of age. 

The position which these towns occupy when arranged according 
to the proportion of least mortality in adult age, is very different from 
the above; indeed, with the exception of Perth and Aberdeen, relative 
to whose entire statistics there is manifestly some inaccuracy, they 
occupy the very reverse positions of what they did when arranged ac- 
cording to the proportion of least mortality among children. Thus:— 


Perth, 318 deaths between 15 and 60 years in 1000 deaths at all ages. 


Glasgow, 319 As - 
Paisley, 355 - is 
Aberdeen, 391 AS - 
Leith, 397 9 ts 
Greenock, 417 ” ¥ 
Edinburgh, 426 < “ 


It may be remarked that, with the above exceptions, this is the 
exact position these towns ought to occupy, if the above facts were 
accurately collected. If, from a greater amount of attention during 
infancy, or from a more healthy locality, a greater number of children 
survive the numerous perils of infancy, there must be among the adults 
of such population or places a much greater proportion of physically- 
feeble individuals than in a population or locality where all the feeble 
are cut off during early life, and only those saved whose constitutions 
are hardened, and whose frames are thereby better enabled to bear the 
ills of life. 

We see this fact illustrated not only in the mortality of different 
towns whose healthiness is notoriously different, but still more 
strikingly in the comparative mortality among the different classes of 
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society in the same town. Among the higher ranks, most of the 
children are reared. Among the lower classes, more than a half are 
cut off before they attain their fifteenth year; and in numerous 
unhealthy towns, a half of all who are born to the lower classes are 
cut off before they reach their fifth year. The natural physiological 
consequence of this is, that, among the adults of the higher classes, 
there exists a much larger proportion of individuals of feeble frames 
than among the lower classes. They are, consequently, not only more 
liable to disease, but, of necessity, die in larger proportions than the 
adults of the lower classes. 

The known fact that the upper classes of society do not keep up 
their own numbers, but require constant recruiting from the lower 
classes, probably receives an explanation from this very cause. A 
large proportion of them must possess those weak and feeble consti- 
tutions which are unfavourable to increase; and this cause, probably 
more than the dissipated lives which many, but far from all, lead, 
appears to me rationally to explain why so many of our old families 
have died out. 

By a reference to the concluding paragraphs of the section on 
‘¢ Marriages,” it will be seen how forcibly this conclusion is borne out 
by the immense proportion of unfruitful marriages existing among the 
peerage of Great Britain as compared with what occurs among the 
general population. Among the British peers in 1833, there were 503 
existing marriages, of which no fewer than 102 had no issue, being in 
the great proportion of 1 out of every 5 marriages without issue. By 
the returns from two parishes in Scotland, only 1 marriage in every 18, 
and 1 in every 22 marriages, were unfruitful. 

Taste XVII. 


Showing the Ages at Death at four different periods of Life, and their 
Proportion to 1000 Deaths at all Ages. 





Edinburgh, Leith, Glasgow. Dundee. 


Deaths, | Ratio. | Deaths.| Ratio. | Deaths, | Ratio. | Deaths. | Ratio. 


eens | cee eees | nes | eens ome | fee | a pee | en) 


Under 5 Years ,..,} 5,467 | 329: 985 | 342° | 25,621 | 453° | 4,810) 424: 




















— 
































Total under 15 ....| 6,564 | 395° | 1,176 | 408° | 30,452 539° ? ? 
15 to 60 Years .,..}. 7,080 | 426° | 1,144) 397° | 18,033 | 319° ? ? 
Above 60 .....sces06 2,052 4 377 560 | 194: 7,964 | 141° 2,134 | 188: 
PFotal is snes LO590 bee 2B 8Ok cae | | DO AO TF aes 11,339 
Paisley. Greenock, Aberdeen. Perth, 





Deaths. | Ratio. | Deaths.| Ratio. | Deaths. | Ratio. | Deaths. | Ratio. 


res | etn | nner | perenne men | eres | ay eT | RT, 


Under 5 Years ....| 1,826 | 301° F902 B82"—b-A5 B70" 29D" 771 | 300° 





















































Total under 15 ....| 2,364 | 454° | 857| 403: | 2,091 | 391°| 918 | 357° 

15 to 60 Years ..| 1,850 | 355° | 8741 417° | 1,974 | 370° | 817 | 318° 

Aen 155106... 934 | 189°] 380] 180° | 1,272 | 238° | 831] 324: 
Total... f, BIB) Wee BIULL Ail deed BiSBZic| lonnst seh eee 


Norr.—In this Table, the ‘“‘ Ages not ascertained’’ are not included in the totals. | 
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Table XVIII. is constructed for the purpose of showing the pro- 
portion of deaths to the living at different ages in seven of the chief 
towns of Scotland. Instead, however, of taking the latest years, I 
have selected as years of comparison those of 1840-41-42. ‘This has 
been done for special reasons. The introduction of railroads to most 
of our chief towns has very sensibly affected the numbers of the popu- 
lation ; and the ratio of increase between 1831 and 1841 affords but a 
feeble approximation, if any, to the present state of these towns. Ina 
paper like this, therefore, whose object is rather to give a view of the 
mortality usually prevalent, than to report on the mortality of epidemic 
years, it was necessary to make a selection, and those chosen possess 
the double advantage of being easily and correctly comparable with the 
ascertained population, and of being years of mean mortality. I regret 
I have not been able to add Paisley, in consequence of the Government 
Abstract of the population not including all the suburbs which are 
included within the Mortality Bills. This oversight, it is to be hoped, 
will be remedied in our next census. Of Aberdeen, as formerly 
remarked, the figures are not to be depended on. With these excep- 
tions, the table may be generally relied on. 


Taste XVIII. 


Showing the Population and Deaths at different Ages, and the Proportion of 
Deaths to the Population at these Ages in seven chief Towns of Scotland. 
Deaths the Average of 1840-1-2. 





TOTAL. Under 5 Years. Total under 15 Years. 





Popula-|Deaths.| Ratio. | P°PW-|peaths.| Ratio. | P°P™!* |Deaths.| Ratio. 









































tion. tion. tion. 
Edinburgh ......} 140,241 | 3,520 | 1 in 89°8 | 15,3827 | 1,183 | 1 in 12°9 | 48,907 | 1,457 | 1 in 80-1 
Glasgow ......48. 282,343 | 8,112 | 1 in 34°6 | 35,372 | 3,861 | 1lin 91] 93,527 | 4,581 | 1in 20-4 
Dundee ..ss060 62,794 | 1,883 | lin 45° 8,608 628 | 1in 13°6 | 22,293 742 | 1in 30:0 
Greenock ...... 36,986 | 1,055 | 1in 35:0] 4,994 351 | lin 142] 12,917 428 | lin 30-1 
either eneccsnest 28,159] 681 |1in 41:3] 3,562 214 |1in16°6| 9,779 257 | 1 in 38:0 
Aberdeen ...... 63,288 | 1,189 | 1in 53:2} 7,864 345 | 1 in 22°9 | 21,745 459 |1in 47°3 
Bertha teccsas 19,293} 446 | 1in 43:2] 2,331 183 | lin 175] 6,451 158 | 1 in 40°8 
15 to 60 Years. Above 60 Years. 
Population. Deaths. Ratio. Population. Deaths. Ratio. 
Edinburgh ...... 87,500 1,343 1 in 65:1 18,834 720 Lin 12-2 
Glasgow .....666. 177,241 2,493 lin 71:0 11,575 1,048 1 in 11:0 
TOTNES oadaonben 36,537 396 1 in 92:2 3,413 245 1in 13:9 
Greenock ...... 22,096 437 1 in 50°3 1,884 190 ine 9:9 
A Ofer) Nagk dace 16,771 248 1 in 67°6 1,582 146 lin 10-7 
Dendecl ccce: 36,443 436 1 in 83°5 2,927 295 Ain. 39:9 
IRCRE passcaccsecs 11,055 138 1 in 80:1 1,780 150 lin 118 





Nore.—The total Deaths do not correspond with the numbers produced under the different ages, as 
the totals include the “Ages not ascertained.” 





This table then shows the not unaccountable fact, that, just in 
proportion to the amount of misery and destitution in a town, is the 
proportion of mortality to the population. Beyond all comparison, 
Glasgow exceeds in this respect; and it is instructive to note that, 
even in these years of mean mortality, the population died at the high 
rate of 1 annually out of every 34, inhabitants. Greenock, then 
Edinburgh, follow; then Leith, Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen. If 
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these towns were arranged according to the proportion. of deaths out 
of the population, at four periods of life, placing highest that town in 
which the least mortality occurred at the age specified, they would 
arrange themselves thus :— 









erescercs sarees = a Fe 


Proportion of Deaths under 5 Years to Popula- | Proportion of Deaths under 15 Years to Popula- 

















tion under 5 Years, tion under 15 Years. 
Aberdeen... 1 death-in 22°9 living. | Aberdeen ............ 1 death in 47°3 living. 
Petthealensah wot i LASree'}; ert hah s .. Glee i A073. ,3 
LGithiceocns csr 3 16'6:--—\; Ds eee eee 5 38°0-..--5, 
Greenock ........ 5 UZ, 3 Greenock ............ ee BOs ers 59 
Dundee ).....2.... 4 ESCO, G5 Edinburgh _........ 9 30k icky 
Edinburgh _.... 5 BOEGR. Ss Dundee................ SO°O4A4 43 
Glasgow ........ # SDE | Glasgow oo. . 20:4 ity, 
Proportion of Deaths between 15 and 60 Years | Proportion of Deaths above 60 Years in Popula- 
in Population at same Ages. tion at same Ages, 
Diindes? 4... 1 death in 92°2 living. | Dundee................ 1 death in 13°9 living. 
Aberdeen ........ i> Sao. Ss, Edinburgh ........ & Leese 
Werte. Gh. ick rea Ss Pertiy {.1..260. a LA Bs ow 55 
Glasgow............ re ZO 2 3, Glasoow? ....0..5 i US | eee: 
1S, el eee a3 cous, Diethe Foss. - 20:7 
Edinburgh........ #9 OB Aor gh: GePOCNOs wsig2.. 04. m os ae 
Greenock ........ PY SO0ES os Aberdeen ............ ‘i 29 





We thus see, that, of all these towns, Glasgow is out of all pro- 
portion the most unfavourable to childhood, no fewer than 1 child out 
of every 20, under fifteen years of age, dying annually there; while in 
Edinburgh, Dundee, and Greenock, which approach nearer to it than 
any of the other towns, only 1 child dies annually out of every 30 
living. Dundee and Edinburgh, on the other hand, take their place 
at the head of the list as the most favoured towns of Scotland to the 
aged ; in them, the aged are only cut off at the rate of 1 out of every 
14 in Dundee, and 1 out of every 12 in Edinburgh, annually; whereas, 
in Greenock and Aberdeen, 1 is cut off annually out of every 10 
persons above sixty years of age. 

Table XIX. shows the influence of seasons on the mortality in 
eight of the chief towns of Scotland, and the results furnished are 
curious, as demonstrating how much the mortality of the seasons is 
modified by situation, exposure, or shelter, and the like. 

Villermé, Quetelet, and most writers on medical statistics, from 
confining their attention too exclusively to the statistics of the seasons 
in one town or country, have spoken too confidently of the influence 
of season on the mortality. Dr. Casper, of Berlin, appears to have 
been the first’ who studied this subject in a truly philosophical spirit, 
and collected and compared the statistics of the mortality as affected 
by season from various quarters of the globe. His valuable Essays on 
Medical Statistics clearly prove how difficult it is to draw any decided 
conclusion on the subject, seeing the influence of the seasons on the 
mortality in each town or country is modified by so many circum- 
stances of which as yet we know little. The only conclusions, there- 
fore, which he ventures to draw are, first, that ‘Spring is the most 
dangerous, and summer the most favourable, season to health ;” and, 
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second, that “‘ Extremes of temperature, whether high or low, are 
eminently destructive to health.” 
TaBLe XIX. 


Showing the Influence of Season on Mortality in Eight Towns of Scotland. 
(The Deaths from Epidemic Cholera are excluded.) 

















: Edinburgh, 1845-8. Glasgow, 1837-44. Leith, 1835-8. 
Months. ———eeEe——e————e——eeee 
Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.| Total. 
January ........ 935 897 | 1,832-| 3,850 | 2,723:).7,573.| 158 159 337 
February ....| 839 793 | 1,632 | 3,032 | 3,039 | 6,071 | 121 142 263 
March)’ Us... 854 825 | 1,679 | 3,061 | 2,939 | 6,000 | 136 131 267 
April £8.00: 776 756 | 1,532 | 2,663 | 2,485 | 5,148 | 110 119 229 
May snare 815 724 | 1,539.) 2,551 | 2,413 | 4,964 | 124 123 247 
JURE! Ghana’ 758 718 | 1,476 | 2,459 | 2,396 | 4,855 | 114 102 216 
DULY. ctscarad 791 701 | 1,492 | 2,559 | 2,378 | 4,937 |. 116 117 233 
August ......... 724 680 | 1,404 | 2,835 | 2,719 | 5,554 | 107 119 226 
September .... 765°} ° 728 | 1,493 )'2,6727-) 2,529 | 5,206} 160 129 289 
October ........ 843 838 | 1,681 | 2,540 | 2,639 15,179 | 146 144 290 


November ....| 927 955 | 1,892) 2,724 | 2,583 | 5,307 | 152 160 312 
December ....| 1,146 | 1,200 | 2,346 | 2,971 | 2,804 | 5,774 | 183 200 383 





Dund 1839-45. Paisley, 1837-8-9. 
crema meee, AES Greenock,| Perth, | Aberdeen, 


























Months. See aay era ee a ee 

~ | Male. |Female.| Total. | Male. |Female.! Total. 1843 & 48.1 1837-41.) 1897-41. 
January ........ 537 | 583 {1,120 | 345 | 314. | 661 | 888 341 725 
February _.... 530 | 528 71,058-; 242 234°4\"476 806 251 629 
March " ...4.2.; 460 | 492 952 | 240 | 257 | 497 797 223 601 
Popral ih... ve.d 44] | 454 895 | 242 | 222 | 464 731 218 552 
ay Nes. sh 440 } 432 872 | 208 214 | 422 699 222 534 
ABA] a leaukde- 354 381 735 | 176 192 | 368 630 150 487 
BONY. ss heseaset 434 376 810 | 196 185 381 617 176 446 
PUSUSE capes, 371 345 Zito | 2to 180 | 393 695 197 414 
September ....| 344 doe 676 | 191 175 | 366 767 188 438 
October ........ 427 | 426 853 | 185 192 | 377 718 18S} 5 1457 


November ....| 427 | 432 859 | 190, ¥99 |} 389 723 200 494 
December ....| 481 | 529 (1,010 | 297 | 265 | 562 892 210 593 





The above table, exhibiting the mortality in eight towns during 
the several months of the year, and extending over periods of observa- 
tion varying from three to eight years, clearly demonstrates that other 
agencies besides mere weather are at work, forwarding, retarding, or 
rendering irregular, the influence of season on the mortality. Thus, in 
both Edinburgh and Leith, December is out of all proportion the 
month during which the greatest mortality occurs; and in Edinburgh, 
instead of January following as the next most fatal month, it is 
November. Leith so far agrees with Edinburgh, that the mortality of 
January and November is nearly equal. In Glasgow, however, in 
Dundee, in Perth, and in Aberdeen, December is neither the most 
fatal nor even the second most fatal month. Nay, in the case of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, the months of January, February, and March, 
exhibit a much higher amount of mortality than December; while in 
Perth, no fewer than the first five months of the year exceed in their 
mortality that of December. 
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The same difference is observed with regard to the month of least 
mortality in those eight towns. Thus, in Edinburgh and Aberdeen, 
August is the month of least mortality; in Leith, Glasgow, and Perth, 
June is the month of least mortality; in Paisley and Dundee, Septem- 
np is the month of least mortality; while in Greenock, it is the month 
of July. 

Much of this difference of the effect of season on the mortality is 
probably due to difference in exposure or situation. Edinburgh, Leith, 
and Glasgow, and probably most other towns of Scotland, agree in 
this, that the months of greatest cold are January, February, and 
March. But the biting east and north-east winds which blow over 
Edinburgh and Leith with unmitigated severity during the months of 
November and December, raise the mortality of these months above 
those months whose actual thermometric cold is greater. When acting 
as honorary registrar of the mortality of Edinburgh and Leith, I had 
frequent occasion to notice the close connexion between the prevalence 
of these winds and the increase of mortality, and the influence of mild 
weather in again causing the mortality to sink. For additional facts 
on this subject, I beg to refer to the Quarterly and Annual Reports on 
the Mortality of Edinburgh and Leith, published in the ‘“ Edinburgh 
Medical and Surgical Journal,” in 1846-7-8-9. 7 

The next series of tables has for object the showing the principal 
diseases which prove fatal in the different towns of Scotland. The 
mortality tables for Edinburgh and Leith were drawn up on the plan 
of the English tables, adopting the same classification of diseases. 
Instead of reducing them, therefore, to the rude form of table used in 
the other towns, it has been considered better to give them separately, 
as they serve to give a much clearer idea of the dieases which prove 
fatal. Table XX. exhibits the classification of diseases, and the num- 
ber of deaths under each class, during the years 1846-7-8, in HKdin- 
burgh and Leith ; and Table XXI. gives the particular diseases, and 
number of deaths from each, also during these years. 


TABLE XX. 


Showing the Number of Deaths under the Different Classes of Disease in 
Edinburgh and Leith during the Years 1846-7-8. 





Edinburgh, Leith. 
* CLASSES OF DISEASE, 


1846. | 1847. } 1848. } 1846. | 1847.) 1848. 




















1. Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious Diseases ...... 1,141 | 2,679 | 2,468 | 198 | 285 568 
IL. Diseases of uncertain or variable seat .............0006 406 | 428) 417 | 76 64. 69 
IIT. Diseases of Brain and Nervous System ............... 482 | 516] 382 75 84: 73 
IV. Diseases of Respiratory Organs ..,........:.cccsccnsenees 1,048 |1,885 | 821 | 152] 212) 162 
V. Diseases of Heart and Organs of Circulation ......... 100 | 114 85 27 14 14 
VI. Diseases of Stomach, Liver, and Organs of Digestion} 493 | 598 | 562 76 | 106} 117 
VII. Diseases of Kidneys and Urinary Organs............... 21 39 99 3 2 3 
VILI. Child-birth and Diseases of Organs of Generation...| 61 87 76 15 16 14 
IX. Rheumatism and Diseases of Joints, Bones, &c. ...| 35 27 23 2 7 5 
X. Diseases of Integumentary System ..,.....ssesececeeees 3 8 4 1 2 2 
cd 9 Nhu sb organ Boss oo va bdedianeovness.ve 540 | 617 | 367 90} 115] 100 
XII. Intemperance, Violent Deaths, Suicides, &c. ......... 136} 141 | 121 29 34 39 
CUSEH ROD PUCOUICE Feiversysecitsiovscdsssiéetnssvndoedebohnccsgrd’ 128 | GF P2127 | Coes | 46 
MOTOS AL Seatac cies ensuisapisdsath'a® 4,594 | 6,706 | 5,475 | 801 | 955 | 1,212 











DEPMADOER sevsecehisgiedscarseessgees 279 | 320} 293 64 76 69 
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XXI. 


[ Mar. 


Showing the Mor tality of the Fatal Diseases in Edinburgh and Leith during 


the Years 1846-7-8. 





Edinbur, sop 











DISEASES. 
1846. 1847, 
be Small Pox oe... eases 08s 34 163 
ECAGLESTT faeces coutewecpana oh, 183.1, 217 
WCATICE MOVED 5, jcrcnebiinsasenenese 12 20 
Elooping Cough <......4...¢snns 251/48 O79 
SEU Mean Ree Rae em Reh Boe 59 89 
Piarrhtea Cia lhid. Lae 17] 118 
Dy Senter yt. iG a0s de. debotes sok 18 32 
Cholera... Sse hocremtaceinhek 47 11 
i Ne: ad a Oe ot - 225 
PyhUs HOWER ass accsnnestssesspener 212 11,517 
MEV SIDOLAS. on cegyee cage Bane sents! 47 59 
‘Other Zymotics. ..3) 6... 52 49 
PTV aD cep sye nah eigen es 133 | 154 
Cancer iy h.. cee. aceatonekrtes teas 31 26 
PODUNGY  ce.cacscsttdscaents Beseeeeaens 182 178 
Sudden. Death 335.0050 merece anes 14 15 
Other odd Diseases ................ 46 49 
PTT. Cepitalitisy..2)..225.c.cts.Hooscvtee 22 29 
Hydrocephal \.).i). 0.0.0 190 |; 165 
Apoplexry i i.nccis casa les. .¢.tome 81 84 
PAO SIS Fs eee Moves boone coveh ls 89 101 
| OVC Ohh ae Oe eee 12 12 
COmVyalstOHnS:isc.a%4.-cccsvesaps coreenes 19 39 
PASAY 7 ooo .occvcses Sos sg 16 36 
Delirium Tremens ................ 23 24 
Other Brain Diseases ............ 30 26 
Vie BLOWN CHUA co. gocds svvcdde shaven. 39 113 
PRCUVAOIIA Vasu decsensswsuc setter 233 246 
PNGUINMARS.URs Jaicesscaeeatiortes apenas 73 118 
ComswmaptiOm: ..i.seisecvssserann cons 639 | 799 
PIGUEIRY Soccnearek meat eek 13 21 
Other Lung Diseases ............ le - youl 88 
V. Heart Diseases............0000:..c008. 100 114 
Ve EC LMMNGS cn nthe areca a uhe. waee: 135 118 
Inflammation of Bowels ........ 121 206 
Tabes Mesenterica ................ 142 161 
Maver DiSease, sis ccsicicsaepseosdess 53 54 
Other Bowel Diseases............ 43 59 
VII. Kidney and Urinary _............ 21 39 
WME FC hid Siete oo ios csdsc der cesodees 42 74 
Generative Organ Diseases ... 19 13 
TXEOMRMOUMAHISHAS, 5. usadicndess5bdseveus 14 1] 
Joint and Spine Diseases........ 21 16 
X. Ulcers, Skin........... Reacdettite cies 3 3 
BG 0) 09 ae 3 540 617 
AID. < futemperenee” 0.9 .0.:..0.2 050.00 7 9 
PYPVQRONy. anes aeharatticeocs: 4 3 
Violence, Suicide.................. 125 129 
Not Speemied= 5 eaten as: 128 67 
Dotalig. ..i0tetarate 4,594 | 6,706 


























1848. | 1846. 
96} 2 
55 | 32 

580 OLE 
94| 37 
51 | 10 
Tidus 
Og 

478 | 12 
haa | 

965 | 57 
aed) Hits 
22| 8 
142 | 25 
Wiley 9 
150} 21 
a7 NG 
90 | 15 
26u. 07 
113 | 28 
6200, ¥9 
93 | 16 
i ees 
24| 3 
Brie y 

Sar a 
311 <6 
16 | 12 

126 | 30 
66 6 

533 | 89 
10 PS2g 
70 4|. «13 
85 | 27 
Pia a5 

246) 11 
129 |. 22 
46°) *°"6 
35 | 12 
28.4 tous 
63) 418 
3° 2 

5 
1g | 2 
Nl | 

367 | 90 

| 

119 | 28 

127 57 

5,475 | 801 








Leith. 


1847, 





64 
16 

3 
42 
13 


71 





955 








1848. 





4) 


by] 
159 
22 
18 
11 
4) 
185 
8 
127 
12 
7 
14 
9 
23 
9 
14 
3 
3] 
10 
16 


113 


| oa wo! 
OD = He OF 
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"38 
46 





1,212 
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From these it will be seen, that the whole class of epidemic 
diseases fluctuates considerably ; indeed, a proper average of this class 
of diseases could only be obtained by taking a long average of years. 
One fact, however, may be noted with regard to them, and that is, 
that with certain diseases, one epidemic disease usurps the place of 
another, and so destroys it, that during its prevalence, that other seems 
almost quite extinguished. This is notably the case with scarlet fever. 
When it prevails as an epidemic, measles and hooping cough, the usual 
fatal diseases of children, are in more or less complete abeyance, but 
immediately resume their prevalence and fatality on the disappearance 
of the epidemic scarlatina. 

We are still too little acquainted with the causes which give rise 
to epidemics to be able to trace them to their causes. Hach epidemic 
disease appears to be governed by laws of its own, which seem to be 
diverse from that which regulates others. The year in which one 
epidemic rages is in some cases found to correspond to that in which 
another also is prevalent, so that two epidemics are ravaging the popu- 
lation at the same period of time. In other years, however, the one 
epidemic is observed without the other, or the one seems even to take 
the place of the other; and all our inquiries have as yet failed to trace 
this coincidence or succession to any probable cause. 

Some years, however, appear to be peculiarly favourable to the 
spread of epidemic influence, as, for instance, was 1847, in many, but 
not in all, the towns of Scotland. During that year, measles, small- 
pox, hooping cough, typhus fever, and influenza, prevailed simultane- 
ously in Edinburgh and Glasgow, to a greater extent than they had 
been observed to do for many previous seasons. But in many of the™ 
other towns of Scotland no such connection was traced; and even in 
Leith, closely adjoining, as it is, to Edinburgh, measles that year was 
below the average in frequency and fatality. 

Table XXII. gives a general view of the diseases which proved 
fatal in six of the chief towns of Scotland during a series of years, all 
the years mentioned being included, and the numbers in the table indi- 
cating the total deaths from these diseases during the years named. 
To render this table more easily comparable with Table XXTI., 
Table XXIII. has been added, which gives the proportions per 1,000 
deaths in which certain diseases proved fatal in the different towns. 
In drawing up this table, the ‘‘ unascertained” deaths were necessarily 
omitted. The proportions are given for Aberdeen, though evidently 
too incorrect to allow of any confidence being placed in them. 

From this table, we see that the manufacturing town of Paisley 
furnishes the largest proportion of deaths from consumption, no fewer 
than 208 out of every 1,000 deaths from all diseases falling victims to 
that fell disease. Next follows Glasgow, also a manufacturing town ; 
then Greenock; then Dundee, also the seat of manufactures; then 
Perth ; and lastly Edinburgh and Leith. In this last town, the pro- 
portional deaths from consumption was so low as 103 deaths only out 
of every 1,000 deaths from all diseases. 

The high mortality from consumption in the manufacturing towns 
can be easily accounted for. The confinement of masses of people to 
the confined atmosphere of manufactories, and the breathing air which 
is constantly more or less filled with particles of dust, have been long 
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known to induce that disease. The very low mortality from that dis- 
ease in Edinburgh and Leith is more difficult to explain, the propor- 
tion being not only much lower than in any other of the towns of 
Scotland, but also below that of most towns of England. Exposed as 
Edinburgh and Leith are, from their situations, to the full force of the 
biting easterly and northerly winds, it might a priori be expected 
that lung affections, and more especially consumption, would be more 
than usually prevalent. Such, however, is not the case; for, if we 
even allow for the increased general mortality in 1847 from fever, and 
in 1848 from cholera, the proportionate mortality from consumption 
would be below that of almost all towns in Scotland or England. 


TABLE XXII. 


Showing the Number of Deaths from certain Diseases in Sia Towns of Scotland 
during certain Years, (all inclusive). _ 





Glasgow, | Dundee, | Paisley, | Greenock,|'Aberdeen,| Perth, 














beh ara 1838-44, | 1839-45. | 1845-48. | 1843-48. | 1837-41. | 1838-41. 
Accidentsand Suicides} 1,385 249 ries 50 72 55 
GO ashes actions 4,898 894 958 186 404 410 
ABSERMA wkd... 1,203 331 85 38 68 92 
Bowel Complaints ....) 6,648 | 1,000 851 114 134 
Catarth.. | hiassimdiin 943 ? ? 32 62 
Clild<birth >: isat...cegay 621 87 ~ 2.50 17 9 
PROUD cs. catpabgen ise>-> pps 1,211 208 87 15 47 
Consumption ............ 9,412. ET 2386 1,208 259 263 
DPrOpsyiie.cekhacd 1,881 404 203 71 74 
Typhus Bever ihi...ik8 6,221. 11,082 707 307 176 

- Brain Diseases............ 3,373 681 198 139 171 
Heart Diseases _........ 407 125 20 11 16 
Hooping Cough ........ 2,859 | 418 221 38 76 
Inflammation .......:..... 3,465 462 251 152 101 
Mieasles’ vonccsassntsuisseon 3,079 Ses Ut 275 51 78 
Nervous Diseases........ 449 135 20 85 81 
Scarlet Fever ws... 2,217 301 113 67 59 

~SmallePOX cosh % .us5..555 2,138 304 119 57 49 
Miscellaneous ............ 2,296 926 382 195 90 
Total ascertained........ 55,000 | 9,480 5,763 4,157 2,043 
Not ascertained ........ 1,349 318 400 4,213 57 

Total... 56,349 | 9,798 6,163 | 8,370 2,100 


TABLE XXIII. 


Showing the Proportional Mortality of a few of the Principal Fatal Diseases 
in 1,000 Deaths from all Causes. 









tL Be ES Glasgow.| Dundee. Paisley. 


burgh. nock. | deen, | Perth. 
ConsuMpPtion seis eseee 119 108 171 130 62 128 
Typhus: Fever. 5 wss0.bv..534 163 =} +102 113 114 73 86 
Scarlet: Fever «.:c...cc0ss+s 84 56 43 31 16 29 
MGASIES. . .crsntaniametadecesean 27 19 61 61 12 38 
Hooping Cough .....%....0. 37 35 52 44 9 By 
Nin all POM sy arcestee seseedt a7 24 38 37 13 24 


Croup giisiigs. dk. eae 
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The probable reason, therefore, for this immunity, must be looked for 
in the circumstance that the keen air and constant breezes, which both 
towns enjoy in perfection, brace and strengthen the respiratory organs, 
and render them less liable to become the seat of those morbid deposits 
on which consumption depends. 

Relative to the comparative frequency in the different towns of 
epidemic diseases, viz., typhus fever, scarlet fever, measles, small-pox, 
and hooping cough, little need be said, seeing the number of years 
under observation are too few to admit of any fair average being 
obtained. Besides, the calculations for Edinburgh, Leith, Greenock, 
and Paisley, were made from epidemic years, while those of Glasgow, 
Perth, Dundee, and Aberdeen, were made from years of mean mor- 
tality. | 

Relative to the other diseases, some rather -interesting results are 
arrived at. Thus, croup seems to be most prevalent in the low-lying 
and sheltered towns, such as Glasgow, Dundee, Perth, and Greenock. 
Brain disease, on the other hand, appears out of all proportion numer- 
ous in Edinburgh, Perth, and Leith, and at a minimum in Paisley and 
Aberdeen; and heart disease seems so far to follow the same apparent 
influences as brain disease, inasmuch as it also is more prevalent in 
Kdinburgh and Leith than in any of the other towns in the above 
table. Much reliance cannot, however, be placed on these proportions, 
as the registration of the causes of death is carried on in Scotland in 
too unsatisfactory a manner to admit of anything more than an 
approximation to the truth being attained. 

In conclusion, permit me to remark, that I hope the facts now 
brought forward relative to the Vital Statistics of Scotland will have 
the effect of inducing those in authority to do something in the way of 
enabling us, with more accuracy, to ascertatn the actual condition of 
our population. The approaching census, if taken as it ought to be, 
should give us the numbers of the insane in lunatic asylums and _pri- 
vate madhouses; of the fatuous or idiots in workhouses, or boarded 
with their friends, or at large in the general population; of the blind ; 
of the deaf and dumb; and, lastly, the number of married persons with 
issue, and of married persons who have had no issue. 

Scotland also requires an uniform system of registration of births, 
deaths, and marriages; and if Government cannot carry a measure 
which shall prove satisfactory to all parties, what hinders it to pass a 
short Act, rendering it imperative on the cleroy of the Established 
Church, which asserts the right of keeping such registers at present, 
to furnish annually to the Secretary of State, to the Lord Advocate, or 
to any authorised person, a complete list of all the marriages in their 
respective parishes, and of all the burials in the various cemeteries 
within each parish? If Government does not succeed in carrying out 
a new and uniform system of registration, it appears to me it is bound 
to enforce the proper keeping of the present parochial registers, and I 
can see no difficulty in the way, in so far as the marriages and burials are 
concerned. A similar return from the present registry of births would 
answer no end, inasmuch as not a third of the births over the country 
1s registered; but were Government once seriously to contemplate 
such a beneficial measure for Scotland, means might easily be suggested 
by which this deficiency might be supplied. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Railway Traffic, Casualties, and Legislation. 


From the Parliamentary Returns it appears that the total number of 
persons of every description killed and injured on all the passenger rail- 
ways open for traffic in Great Britain and Ireland during the half-year 
ending 30th June, 1850, amounted to 93 killed and 68 injured, and 
that they may be classed as follows :-— 

Three passengers killed and 33 injured from causes beyond their 
own control, 7 passengers killed and 3 injured owing to their own mis- 
conduct or want of caution, 25 servants of companies or of contractors 
killed and 17 injured from causes beyond their own control, 29 servants 
of companies or of contractors killed and 10 injured owing to their own 
misconduct or want of caution, 26 trespassers and other persons, neither 
passengers nor servants of the company, killed and 5 injured by crossing 
or walking on the railway, and 3 suicides. 

The number of passengers conveyed during the half-year amounted 
to 31,766,503. 

The length of railway open on the 31st December, 1849, was 6,032 
miles, and on the 30th June, 1850, 6,308 miles; showing an increase 
during the half-year of 276 miles. 

The following is a comparative statement of traffic upon all the rail- 
ways in the United Kingdom during the half-year ending 30th June, 
1850, and during the cee penne period i in the aw pom 








Periods A which this statement Lane 
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Half-Year ending Half- Year ending 










































































_ 380th June, 1849. 30th June, 1850. 
| Number of Passengers.| Number of Passengers, 
MUR LASS React rte a ntities Haptaseneacaceetsanen suatatettons send 3,335,088 3,777,005 
Sire Glass: £52, este Abt Wha Diese Shed eaae codsh ; 11,200,901 11,905,919 
Seles eve 5, 20). «0 AAR ae ARE OHO Ge 7,194,344 7,055,1814 
Parliamentary Clasb:.. sie Hesigegelarsesesscucke- 6,981,834 9,028,3974 
ANT GL acbo ss sie o's cise aR IO DOA Nae ate aoa tah a 55,700 cm 
BLO lala a ay mee ea a 28,767,867 31,766,503 
Length in miles over which the traftic was | 
conveyed, open at commencement of?! bs27 6,032 
(YS) NARS S50 J See re a | 
Do. do., open atter mination of each) 
PPCM isc sncotpet nactestevuurpione wuimnproe tigead coun’ iia ° 6,008 
z of @ £ eee 
Receipts from Passengers ........ ccc 886,129 8 0 927,608 7 9% 
Do. ORS GEE APTI REE SSNS Ped FAT tc 1,142,119 13 4 | 1,205,968 14 72% 
Do. hae Oar ee yee Morbo he oiacs cis 330,503 0 94) 307,317 5 22 
Do. CM Ee eM at vond, ces Mon 462,713 17 33 569,462 18 1 
Do. Oeil pall ler pe te een tind a T207 vos oe 
Totaly RsK Reena eed 2,822,673 16° 1 | 8,010,357 5 82 
Do. from Goods, Cattle, Parcels, Mails, &c.| 2,633,263 1 33) 3,046,933 12 82 
Total “Reverpis.,...c0e aterm 5,455,936 16 98] 6,057,290 18 43% 
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The amount paid by the Post Office to the railway companies for 
the conveyance of mails during the year 1848 was 318,584/., and 
during 1849 253,585/.; and for other services 82/. for each year. 

The capital authorized to be raised during the session of 1850 
amounted on shares to 1,920,000/., and on loan to 2,195,632/.; and 
the reduction in the amount of capital authorized previous to 1850 
amounted on shares to 646,700/., and on loans to 214,900/., making 
the total increase of capital 1,273,300/., and of loans 1,980,732Z. ; 
together 3,254,032, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Session 1850-51. Monday, 16th Dec., 1850. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows:— 


James Knight, Esq. Alfred Gibson, Esq. 
Rawson Reid, Esq. C. Douglas Singer, Esq. 


The following Paper was read: — 


On the Quantity of Gold and Silver supposed to have passed from 
America to Europe since the discovery of the former country (1492) 
to the present time (1848). By J. Towne Danson, Esq. 


Third Ordinary Meeting, 1850-51. Monday 20th Jan., 1851. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


Trelawny W. Saunders, Esq., was elected a Fellow. 


Mr. Fletcher read a Paper on the Vital Statistics of Scotland. By 
Dr. James Stark. 


THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anp DISTRICTS or ENGLAND, 
For the Quarter ended 30th September, 1850, 


AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Tuis Return comprises the Births and Deaths registered by 2,189 Registrars in all 
the districts of England during the Summer quarter ending September 30th, 1850; 
and the Marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, 2,869 registered places 
of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 623 Superintendent Regis- 
trars’ Offices, in the quarter that ended June 30th, 1850. The Return of marriages 
is not complete; but the numbers wanting are inconsiderable, and have been supplied 
from the Returns of previous years. 

The general result of the return is favourable in a high degree: the marriages in 
the Spring quarter are more numerous than in any corresponding quarter of the last 
12 years; so also are the births in the Summer quarter; and the deaths are 86,044 
instead of 135,358, which they were in the quarter ending September, 1849, when 
cholera ravaged the chief towns of the kingdom. The decrease of deaths implies, 
necessarily, the decrease of sickness and suffering; the increase of marriages and 
births indicates improvement in the condition and prospects of the great body of the 
people. 
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The marriages in all England in the quarter ending June 30th, 1850, were 39,018. 
The numbers in the Spring quarter declined rapidly from 1846 to 1848, and rose still 
more rapidly up to 1850; thus following and portraying the state of the country. 

The births are invariably more numerous in the first and second than in the third 
and fourth quarters of the year; and they are in the last fewer by 8,757 than in the 
previous (June) quarter; the number and the proportion to the population are, how- 
ever, greater in this than in any of the corresponding quarters since 1839. The in- 
crease of births is greatest in London, in the West-Midland Counties, and in the 
North-Western Counties—Cheshire and Lancashire. 

The excess of births registered over deaths in the quarter was 60,926; which, if 
all the births, were registered would be the natural increase of the population. In 
the same time 53,703 emigrants-sailed from three ports of England; 1,394 from 
Plymouth, 7,684 from London, and 44,625 from Liverpool. This leaves a narrow 
margin for the increase of population; but many of the emigrants entered at the 
English ports are from Ireland, which has been for many years diffusing a stream of 
natives over England as well as America. The progress of the whole fixed and 
moving population of the country can only be determined accurately from a com- 
parison of the returns of births and deaths, of emigrants and immigrants, with 
periodical enumerations. 

The mortality is much below the average; and the public health has never been 
so good since 1845 as in the present quarter. The rate of mortality is 1°901 per cent. 
per annum. At this rate 1 in 211 persons living died in three months. The chances 
of living through this quarter were 210 to 1; the average chances of living through 
three summer months (1839-50), for persons of all ages, being 192 to 1. 

In London 26 deaths from poison, 26 from burns and scalds, 53 from hanging 
and suffocation, 94 from drowning, 137 from fractures and contusions, 19 from 
wounds, and 19 from other violence were registered. The increase in the deaths from 
hanging, strangling, and suffocation is considerable. The increase in the deaths by 
poison also deserves attention. Some alteration of the law to regulate the sale of 
poisons seems to be required. Arsenic is tasteless in food; it is inevitably fatal; it 
can be detected in the body after death; and it can be procured by any person in 
shops almost as readily as sugar. The placing of the sale of a commodity under re- 
strictions is attended with difficulties ; but to nip in its bud the practice of domestic 
murder by the administration of a tasteless poison is worth the effort, and will count 
against much inconvenience. 

The deaths in the workhouses, hospitals, and other public institutions were, 2,407, 
1,953, and 1,719, in the three quarters of the year 1850: and of the 6,079, 3,498 
were males, and 2,581 females. One in six deaths of the inhabitants of London 
took place in public institutions during the three quarters. » 


Marriages Registered in the Quarters ending June 30th, 1846-50; Births 
and Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending September 80th, 1846-50, in 
the Divisions, Counties, and Districts of England. 












Marriages. Births, Deaths. 





Population, Registered in the Quarter ending the last Day of 








June, 
18464608 


September, September, 
Beh 138,718] 1846........ 101,663 


$831 .)545..00°13,896,797 | 1847.0... POO Fy 127,173 P84 Fs. 93,435 


1848.,..... 34,721 1848........ 140,359] 1848........ 87,636 


184135... 15,914,148 
1849........ LOE ie DO; EOON ROTO. cui, 135,364 


Military 





29,846 | 1850........ 39,018} 1850....... 146,970] 1850........ 86,044 
| 7 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


4 Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from ail 
| Causes, in the Quarters ending September of the Four Years, 1847-48-49-50. 



































Quarters ending Sept.* Quarters ending Sept.* 
AU Ss OR DHATE © Sane coe oe ee CAUSES‘OF DEATHS “Sse 4p] qo eo 
1847. | 1848. | 1845. | 1850, 1847. | 1848. | 1849, | 1850. 
lh Pa CAUSE ShRap a Stet sae (3,187 |18,503 |27,109 11,578 || Tlf. Scrofula............ 68 86 ; 85 80) 
jpEcIFIgDCAUSES «........ 13,158] 13,450 |27,050 11,520 Pe Sea ooh 
1. Zymotic Diseases... .| 4,102 | 5,162 |17,763| 3,011 sumption...... \) 1,581 | 1,884 | 1,506 | 1,508 
s D Hydrocephalus ....j 415 | 351 | 893] 357 
a a a a TV. Ceplialitis....cc.... 81,4 94 1 Lea Slat 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and Apopleny ..:cisecs< 276 | 282") (282 281 
other Diseases of 548.1 5241 540! 574 Paralysis —.3...%.%%% 226 | 213 | 248 | 245 
uncertain or va- ee Delirium Tremens.. 29 33 6! vo 
riable Seat ...... sie, |e eee Chorea_...5...0%% ae i one { 
Jil. Tubercular Diseases. . | 2,870 | 2,221 | 2,266 2,183 Epilepsy.........+.. 70 70 | 101 68 
IV. Diseases of theBrain, : Petanise.5 .-s. += sas 4 3 7 4 
Spinal: Maitows } 1,416 |1,369 | 1,531 | 1,372 Insanity s....s0s., 97| 16 | 20} 20 
Nerves,and Senses rg mee see ‘% og "4 joi pe re 
V. DiseasesoftheHeart | isease of Brain, &c.| 13 ¢ 0 
| ew ieeargoo! theHeart Fy 800) O0e | ABB) 9828.) pe pericarditis 20! 301 22] 25 
VI. Diseases of the Aneusism, eee tp e ae A Be 
Lunesand.of. the ' isease of Heart....] 8: © 
aye Organs | 1,021 978 1,211 | 1,082 ai Laryngitis peer eoeces 28 36 33 43 
Respiration .... Bronchitis ~....... 330 | 357 | 422 | 380 
IVIL. Diseases of the Sto- Preurisy.-......... 35 | 22 30 24 
mach, Liver, and 969 858 861 748 Pneumonia’ .nc..... 409 888 587 439 
other Organs ad Asthma palatetena ene erase 96 64 62 83 
Digestion ...... Disease of Lungs, &e| 12: 106 V7 63 
‘III. Diseases ofthe Kid- 1 122 143 143 166 Vil. Teething See, asa) 65. 6. 163 117 158 12) 
MONS) Ou Cxeys, otis 9.418 ( ee Stee e eee eees Ny aA 2 2 
11X. Childbirth, Diseases ASLVIUIS. » 22. sere ees ‘ 2 
ofthe Uterus, &c. \ 1 AG UE |e tl6 SSM ECTIEISS ccc icles 190 | 166 | 135 | 106 
X. Rheumatism, Dis- PETITONTEIS: 1s 60ers. 57 62 48 57 
eases ofthe Bones, 109 | 75{ 84} 100 Apcites ......0%..3 21 |. 81 |. 291: 35 
SJeivitss &c. .<..., Ulceration (of In- 4) 30 3] 28 
. XI, DiseasesoftheSkin, } 23 97 Ly 16 testines, &c.).. f ] : : 
Cellular Tissue,&c : VEUNVAT scciss sp cei 28 25 28 21 
uxXil. Malformations LI tae 54 44 49 43 Tleus cece verseneeve 45 38 40 33 
K1iI. Premature Birth &)| 998) 92541] 364) 870 Intussusception .... 18 17 16 8 
Debility ........ § StrictureoftheIn-)| 7 9 Br) 13 
KEV. Atrophy .:...sssais. 481 | 339 | 458 | 36] testinal Canal.. § 
_, eee eee 540 | 399) 558) 439 Dis. of Stomach, &c.| 102 75 78 58 
KWE. Suddent ...ccsecces- 126] JIL} 184] 115 Disease of Pancreas J vet ears 
‘VII. Violence, Privation, " Hepatitis eters svertter aver 56 63 57 47 
Cad. awl Intem-} 464| 471 | 450 | 450 Jaundice .......... Ail BO | Nog 
perance ........ Disease of Liver....] 158 | 144] 156 | 125 
Disease of Spleen . 1 3 2 ! 
VIII. oe ree eats 5 7 7 10 
ephria (or ‘ Q» 
i, Small Pox.:... .... 3201 435 | 78/| 109 Brisht’s Diccase)4 {244-84 80 | "88 
WN CESSES. Sons 8668. 521 1 154] 274°) 178 TECHUTIS °s5:555 08 of « 2 3 4 3 
Searlatina.-...¢..:. 316 | 1,560 | 386 | 3816 Diabetes....... iabes 9 i 8 9 
Hooping Cough ....} 238] 840] 428} 300 SEONG wa ssia aes b 0a2 7 9 8 6 
ROU, ce tie eels oe fe 62 63 | 76 57 CY SENS «ccs ites sean 5 10 8 10 8 
SRRPUSD ha is. 85a 2 82 77 67 49 Stricture of Urethra 8 12 12 16 
> Diarrhea —as.303560% 1,196 | 1,048 | 2,457 | 1,161 Dis. of Kidneys, &c. 8] 58 64 $1] 
Dysentery: ws 62. 143 | 1714 208 Wi PS. Paramenia. & «6h. 6 2 2 
CH OLER AS. tse 3a 4s. os 98 | 153 12,847; 87 Ovarian Dropsy .... 3 12 14 20 
ANHMER Za s sence. 6 7 9 9 Childbirth,seeMetria| 91 57 61 57 
Purpuraand Scurvy} 22 13 13 9 Dis. of Uterus, &e...| 46 34 4] 37 
1.4) ORC ane 6 8 6 vi Se ATI TIbIS 5 2258 28 2%, Bl eee 3 ] 
Remittent Fever.... 23 18 24 17 Rheumatism ...... 45 45 44 53 
Infantile Fevert.... 10 fe) 15 8 DiseaseofJoints,&c.| 61 30 37 46 
BV OWUS 2 coco se cele. 895 | 8821 710; 474 Kl, “Carbuncle: 2s 35 as 06s 3 6 2 a4 
Metria, or Puer- Phlegmon.......... 7 8 7 3 
peral Fever, see| 52 33 33 Disease of Skin, &c. 13 13 6 4 
Childbirth...... XVII. Intemperance...... 1. 23 15 15 16 
Rheumatic Fever, | con: tots ae PAIVAVIOM. 5 fabs s ek 16 2 12 2 
see Rheumatism fj} “" 4 Want of Breast 
Erysipelas.......:... 126 | 128 99 65 Milk, see Priva} 59 69 57 
Syphilis'.;<. ss... Seal 29 25 17 33 tion & Atrophy 
Noma or Canker, } 9 5 3 INESIECE .5.gescdedes “ 4 3 | 
see Mortification | “y Cold, see Privation..| .. ws 1} .. 
Hydrophobia ...... be = 5 of Bi WIS OR 9 5 riche. of ofe.+'5 15 20 26 
| #1. Hemorrhage ....;:. 42 54 56 60 Burns and Scalds.. ( 31 32 26 
Dropsy .....58.... 38s 205 | 1934 208 | I91 Hanging,&c. .... 36 35 93 
PADS CESS) ors ose iets toes 31 21 22 17 Drowning ........ 425 116 96 94 
LDS GER aa a 20 16 12 15 Fractures and Con- 
Bistulay 1.65 sa i 2 53 5 4 CASIONS cco 156 | 181 137 
Mortification .,..., 4] 39 83.1 89 Wrounds'...). i224 26 18; 19 
CaBCBr,. 15 .)...558 ie: 197} 189; 200) 288 | Other Violence.... 11 18 19 
GON 46 a4) Reba 10 10 9 10 Causes not specified} 29 53 59 58 








* The mortality of the districts of Lewisham and Hampstead was included in the Metropolitan returns 
|t the commencement of 1847, for the first time. Therefore the deaths for the previous year are not con- 
hined in the above table. In the quarter ending September, 1846, they were 192, 

+ Under the head of “sudden deaths,” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 
jas not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such as 
aed dead,” ‘natural causes,” &c., &c. 
| In the years previous to §848, “Worms” and “Infantile Fever” were classed together. The former, of 
ery rare occurrence, is now placed to diseases of stomach, &c. 
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REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th January, 1850 and 1851; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 373, vol. xiii.) 





Years ending 5th January. 
Sources of Revenue. 


























1850. 1851. Increase. Decrease. 
x ea £ £ 
CUSUOrT SD eee email ® 5 18,695,798 | 18,614,880 me 80,918 
LSS Se ia eS ee Mea tee 12,753,815 | 13,003,961 250,146 set 
Be MF Sg catesdbize<cicstracsednsnenss Sees 6,365,475 6,095,641 ae 269,834 
Pe css cSaudhs <igsenonscefons 4,303,849 4,360,178 56,329 as 
IBRGMCECY LEAK 0.00). cFe.cs0 00400) 5,408,159 5,383,037 ae Zoe 2 
OS OEE: 5.55. .05Asvses sceaccvtess 806,000 820,000 14,000 : 
CHOWM PANS oh). 160,000 160,000 as ee 
Miscellaneous ~ <......0........050: 249,242 178,552 False 70,690 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 48,742,338 | 48,616,249 320,475 446,564 
ChimatM oney ae..isis...$5.0.6 Kise ais i. sie 
Imprest and other Moneys. 559,457 691,447 131,990 
Repayments of Advances.... 949,597 708,618 159,02] 
Total Income........ 49,851,392 | 50,016,314 611,486 446,564 
DEUCE DCCL CASE. ooiceeksarsssennnestencadene’s doles 446,564 
Pncrease On ChE: YVCar i,..cscarsccdsnsmere-ve0ees 164,922 


Quarters ending 5th January.” 
Sources of Revenue. 



































1850. 1851. Increase. Decrease. 
£ = Es £ 
MMP ORNS  eiiecne coh obartazss po ceees 4,720,630 4,596,705 sca 123,925 
MOISE) oo osiiesdcco aveswoesesonvovts 3,625,061 3,715,920 90,859 | 
PERRIS 98 rans see 0 oyanrnss shes - 1,509,860 1,459,721 we 90,139 
eee ee 4 1,897,961 1,923,053 25,092 st 
PROpeK ty, LAX. ..05..0..0.nc0esersiiens 449,394 418,730 a 30,664 
OS OECC.. setircvenensstdvinsnnenves 152,000 152,000 a 
CEOW MOE IAIGS. 50. cepeos sods 60,000 60,000 a: watt 
WHSCCHANCOUS — ......0.08000de00s3 58,408 20,391 be 38,017 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 12,473,314 | 12,346,520 175,951 242,745 
Chima Money. ...cspscc0i000..... Ss ar a wed 
Imprest and other Moneys 125,087 132,246 7,159 
Repayments of Advances.... 124,909 135,116 10,207 
Total Income........ 12,723,310 | 12,613,882 133,317 242,745 
Dede Die tease ree ove Gav drecunin ss csivavinsiererdiedivivsnedasnavine 133,317 





DICCFEABELOM FC CUGATEOE: couscscases discevicsnsersvwdscansresevesedse 109,428 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this account in 
the quarter ending 5th January, 1851, was 12,625,016/. The total charge upon it 
was 8,117,865/., leaving a surplus of 4,507,1511. 

The surplus Revenue, after providing for the charges on the Consolidated Fund, 
and for the re-payment of Supply Services in the quarter ending 5th January, 1851, 
was 1,012,817, 
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CORN. f . 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the Fourth Quarter of 1850; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 374, vol, xiii.) be 4 5 





Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. Peas. 





oe ee ee | | —_— 





Returns received at the Corn Office, = 
Board of Trade. Ageregate 


Weekly| “or sis. | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 
Average| Weeks’ | Average | Average | Average |Average | Average 




















regulating 
Duty. 
Weeks ending, 
1850. $. ANE SOR g.4 de |g. od.) 8s a 6: ae 
October ii: SAG Hileeeen aes se cg Oa, AQ 2uagahd | 24°5) 16 8 | 26.7 31 3 
Pitan tins so ois 4 oheateakee AD Bile 4%. 6 | 24572) 17 11 2528 29 7 
UO eV acanid euik bce kee el OO et ar 10 S452 1 16° Fy ee oe 29 6 
2G. sche ghareya gg s+ 4 «ba ces 39. 94-41,.4 £2410116 8 125 Lj1os 2 30 6 
INOVEINC? 20 cial cc natvwelctos cere’ 40 2°17 -40"TY *f 24 fb kt 17'S 2a 29 
Diet eves PS Shee Mee ae 40 6} 40° 7 | 241458 ©@ 4-26 TF 29 I1 
MG shui meee eee ack babes SE ee 39 11 1-40 -@ | 24° 1 47D F402 29 0 
23 ha cov beasts 39 Il }- 40020 | 24 1 | eb¥usd 4 29- 6 29 4 
Mak Lex RTE ERE CREE AO. 3-4 AD. 1+ 94° 6 | 17 1 | 23.6 29 2 
Decemberoiy .2. ARK SIA..i.b12.844 40 24°40: 2 624 7.1 17..7.1.24..38 29. @ 
14 ..#$Ah IG os coaictace oa aus 39 9) 40 £41.24. 48.1 B72 at | 20 IT 29 Oomm 
CO 6 cea a ae wieaie 396 | 39 il | 2s fo, iy 1) 23 1 28 2 
US) Saisie Peeeee ee lade St Oe nO LOU ies Sb et Oar eo. Ss 28 1 
Average for the Quarter .......... ARSC We alan oo -} 24-71-37 0-}-26--1 29 45 
2 ESSER Sa SRR 2 CC SPS SS TS TS ST a EE SESE LEOIEL I 


Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ending 
10th October, 5th November, and 5th December, 1850; the Quantities Entered for 
Lome Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in Ware- 
house at the close of them.—(Continued from p. 374, vol. xiii.) 


[From the “ London Gazette.’ ] 





WHEAT. 





uantities entered for Home ‘ ; 
ee Imported, . Consumption. In Bond at the Month’send. ; 
ending. |———————__—__ 


Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial, Total. f 








ee eee eee | + 





1850. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. : 

10th Oct. | 449,062 | 1,595 450,657 | 451,022 | 1,595 | 452,617 11,642 9 11,651 3 

5th Nov.}| 307,830 | 1,832 309,162 | 307,848 | 1,833 | 309,181 11,423 9 11,432 : 

5th Dec. | 315,675 | 3,908 } 319,583 | 316,227 | 3,909 | 320,136 10,693 9 10,702 

WHEAT-FLOUR. 

oi , 

uantities entered for Hom 4 ; 

ae Imported. @ : onion on- = In Bond at the Month's end. ¥ 
ending. 


Foreign. | Colonial.} Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. |Colonial. Total. 








— 




















1850. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. ewts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. 
10th Oct. | 474,337 | 37,500 | 511,887 | 474,844 | 37,500 | 512,344 3,956 10 3,966 
dth Noy.} 521,674 | 74,160 | 595,834 | 521,674 | 74,160 | 595,834 2,958 11 2,969 


5th Dec.| 416,346 | 70,969 | 487,315 | 416,365 | 70,969 | 487,334 2,939 11 2,950 
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CURRENCY. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 


* 


[ Mar. 1851. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 5th October, the 2nd and 30th November, 
and the 28th December, 1850.—( Continued from p. 376, vol. xiii.) 





[From the ‘“ London Gazette.” ] 


Issuz DiuPparRtTMENT. 





Weeks ending, 





5th Oct., 1850. | 2nd Nov., 1850. | 30th Nov., 1850. | 28th Dec., 1850. 














£ 
Notes issued: sj.s\s6 vs 29,831,485 
Government Debt .... 11,015,100 
Other Securities ...... 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion.. 15,611,527 
Silver Bullion ........ 219,958 
Total wsioeeads 29,831,485 


BaNnKING DEPARTMENT. 











Proprietors’ Capital....| 14,553,000 
Lo Se BD Olen SONG. a | 3,566,136 
Public Deposits ...... 10,652,937 
Other Deposits........ 8,899,290 
Seven Day and other Bills’ 1,309,561 
Total och: o00 8 | 38,980,924 
ear ae Ty 

Government Securi- 
ties, including Dead 14,443,637 

Weight Annuities. . 
Other Securities ...... 13,389,578 
INIOGES Dodevece Ns si slo htece Bs 10,527,035 
Gold and Silver Coin ..| 620,674 





38,980,924 


Total eeeeee oe 











£ 
29,424,840 





11,015,100 
2,984,900 
15,379,173 
45,667 





14,553,000 
3,111,393 
6,594,381 
9,932,226 
1,379,907 


an + eee 


35,570,907 


CU a aol 


14,228,901 


11,038,486 
9,703,145 
600,375 





35,570,907 


COUNTRY BANKS. 


11,015,J00 


29,424,840 








4G 
29,369,785 


aa 


2,984,900 
15,324,118 
45,667 





29,369,785 


14,553,000 
3,085,738 
9,398,752 
9,789,794 
1,265,406 


38,092,690 


a ad 


14,228,901 


12,461,368 
10,762,335 
640,086 


38,092,690 








a 
28,351,720 





11,015,100 


2,984,900 
14,300,053 
51,667 





28,351,720 


14,553,000 
3,107,784 
11,022,817 
9,147,039 
1,252,151 





39,082,791 





14,233,252 


14,459,608 
9,777,970 
611,961 





39,082,791 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the weeks ending 2nd November, 30th November, and 28th December, 





Banks. 


England—Private Banks 
Joint Stock Banks 
Scotland—Chartered, Private, and } 
Joint Stock Banks...... 
Ireland—Bank of Ireland, Private “ 


os ee oe 


Joint Stock Banks...... 


Total cies Des 





1850.— (Continued from p. 876, vol. xiii.) 


2nd November, 


1850. 


3,784,261 
2,894,273 


3,318,618 
4,994,306 





14,991,458 








30th November, 


1850. 


3,611,129 
2,789,085 


3,594,247 


4,943,670 


14,938,131 


28th December, 
1850. 


ee 


3,450,682 
2,685,300 


3,345,649 


4,856,959 





14,338,590 





QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
MAY, 1851. 


Seventeenth Annual Meeting of the Statistical Society of London. 
[Held at No. 12, St. James’ Square, on Saturday, March 15, 1851.] 


The Right Hon. Taz Eart or Harrowsy in the Chair. 


The Minutes of the last Meeting were read and confirmed. 

The Report of the Auditors was read. 

It was moved and seconded, “*'That the Auditors’ Report be 
adopted.”—Carried unanimously. 

Tue Eart or Harrowpy.—Perhaps it is now the opportunity for 
me to address to you a few words, to which course I have been urged 
by the representations of a friend, a worthy Vice-President, who takes 
a more active part in your proceedings than my engagements permit 
me to do—Sir John Boileau. But, certainly, when I stated my inten- 
tion to Mr. Fletcher, I had no expectation of its being announced in 
the formal manner in which it has been, by circulars, as I have 
nothing to offer to you which deserves such a note of preparation. 
But my friend, Sir John Boileau, suggested to me that it might be a 
good example to set, if, on retiring from office, I took the liberty of 
entering, in some degree, into the subjects which had engaged our 
attention. 

Perhaps, before I proceed, it may be desirable just to make a 
statement or two upon the material condition of the Society, and for 
that purpose I would make use of a few words which have been 
sketched out by the Secretary, who is intimately acquainted with all 
its transactions. The number of Members who have been elected 
within the last year has been 19, the number of withdrawals 10, 
leaving an excess of 9 on the total number of Fellows, the total being 
now 412. <A like appearance is presented by the balance, which is 
now to be submitted to you, in which the liabilities show an increase 
of 127. 14s., but the balance in hand an increase of 31/., notwithstand- 
ing that only one composition happens to have been paid in during 
the year. This progress simply promises to extinguish the excess of 
liabilities incurred by printing an extra number of the Journal in 1849, 
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and bring our balance-sheet to its normal appearance of a liability of 
one year's printing opposed to 8670. of stock, which has not varied for 
many years, and about 200/. of recoverable arrears. The whole 
revenue of the Society for the year being thus absorbed by its current 
expenditure and the cost of its Journal, any effort which can be made 
for increasing the efficiency of the Society’s library—as so strongly 
urged in the last Annual Report of the Council—will have to be 
special ; but for an object of such importance, a special effort ought 
assuredly to be made. To that point I shall be happy to call your 
attention. 

Gentlemen, it is idle, in the midst of a party like this, assembled 
for the purpose of promoting the great object of statistics, to enlarge 
upon its general utility. It is, in fact, applying to the practical arts 
of life the great principles of Bacon; it is the proceeding by induction 
instead of by the old @ priori road whieh science pursued for so many 
centuries. But, of course, like the pursuit of all science, it isenot a 
mere mechanical application; it is one which requirés a considerable 
application of the mind, and is not to be considered as a self-acting 
process. Any person, casting his eye over a mass of figures, is not, by 
that simple operation, put in possession of the state of the subject 
which those figuressconcern; and it seems to me, that it is always 
important to keep in mind that the perusal of such tables is only one 
element towards acquaintance with the subject [hear, hear]; and it is 
of the greatest importance in all things to be aware what any science 
cannot do, as well as what it can do. Now, if you were to submit a 
table of figures, in regard, say, to the medical profession, to a gentle- 
man who had no previous acquaintance with the facts, I have no 
doubt that he would come to a great number of false conclusions. 
You must know a good deal more than that—more than the number 
of deaths in the year, even more than the number who have died of 
different diseases. You must know whether those circumstances are to 
be explained by any peculiar operations of the year, such as the peculiar 
epidemics that prevailed. A person knowing nothing more than the 
table would be, in fact, constantly drawing false conclusions from that 
which would bear to his mind probably the appearance of containing 
all the facts. But we must recollect that ad/ the facts cannot be tabu- 
Jated. What you can tabulate properly, are only materials towards 
the conclusion; but unless there is a running commentary furnished 
either by the intelligence and knowledge of the man who reads, or by 
the statist who furnishes the tables, the tables do not only not contain 
the whole information, but will very often lead to false conclusions. 
It is for that reason, I think, that a Society of this kind is especially 
useful, because these tables being produced in a Society of gentlemen 
who have all paid considerable attention to the subject, any deficiency 
in those tables is immediately suggested, conversation arises which 
leads to the correction of any errors, or the supplementing of any 
deficiencies, and a mass of information is collected, not only valuable 
on the subject at issue, but as training the mind to similar operations. 

If, again, we were to take tables simply with regard to crimi- 
nals, there is no man who, without considerable knowledge of the 
legal history, and more than the legal history, of the country, would 
not be misled by the inspection. He would see, perhaps, a consider- 
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able increase in the criminality of the country; but it is desirable to 
know what was included in the criminality at the beginning of the 
time, and what is now included; what changes have taken place in 
the laws, how much is now submitted to the public observation which 
once was not; whether crimes which once went under greater names 
and titles now wear lighter ones, and vice versd ; whether the jurisdic- 
tion of one tribunal has been transferred to another; whether matters 
which formerly were submitted to the adjudication of a formal tribunal 
are now handed over to a summary jurisdiction. If you come further 
to details, they are of most essential importance in ascertaining the 
value of the tables. For the purpose of ascertaining the real fact at 
issue, which is the real increase or decrease of crime, it is essential to 
know still more—you must take county by county. In one case you 
have a rural police, in another you have not; in one case you have a 
much stricter and more rigorous enforcement of the law than in others. 
I recollét, on a former occasion, I think at Glasgow, there were com- 
parisons between the different amounts of drunkenness of different 
towns. Then came the question—what did the magistrates of one 
town hold to be drunkenness of a kind to be submitted to the law, 
and what the magistrates of another town held to be such? and rather 
an amusing test was submitted for drunkenness which would come 
within the law, namely, that as long as a man could walk on the curb- 
stone without going off, he was allowed to escape with impunity; but 
if he could not keep on the curb-stone, he immediately was handed 
over to the proper tribunal. This is a trifling matter which I have 
just mentioned, but there are a number of more important things to be 
considered—the extension of the -population, and the employment of 
the population leading to the commission of a great number of little 
offences, which, if the magistrates are especially concerned with certain 
transactions, they look upon with extreme severity, and hence an 
apparent crop of offences, seen in the gross, which would very much 
mislead, unless a knowledge of the facts was possessed beyond that 
which the mere inspection of the tables would convey. As a magis- 
trate of the county of Stafford, one is shocked to see the immense 
increase of crime; but it is somewhat of a satisfaction to analyse it a 
little, and to see how exceedingly trifling a great proportion of the 
crime is. It is unsatisfactory, in one point of view, as to the propriety 
of grave criminal proceedings in many instances ; and it is satisfactory 
in another. A great proportion of the crime consists in picking up a 
handful of coal by a boy of ten years of age. Now many of the magis- 
trates are coal owners, and they have yards all round, and they think 
it very important (I do not blame them) to guard that property by 
means of that protection. ‘The consequence is, that, apparently, the 
amount of crime is increased, and the whole formula of courts of jus- 
tice are brought to bear upon it, swelling our calendar to an enormous 
extent. I mention these simply as instances illustrating the general 
proposition. 
Now, if we were to look at the statistics of circulation alone—the 
circulation of bank notes by itself—we surely should be_very.. ill- 
informed as to the amount of means for promoting charige of 
commodities in actual operation, and yet, appar e., Bank 
issues should be considered a sufficient test. But if, wee to 
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the amount of circulation at the beginning of the present century, and 
see how little it varies from the amount at the present moment, and 
compare the amount of pecuniary transactions in the one case and in 
the other, which have to be carried on apparently by that same means 
of exchange, we should be extremely ill-informed if we did not take 
into our consideration the immense economy of exchange which has 
taken place by clearing houses and bills of exchange, and every kind 
of mercantile facility, which, in fact, makes the circulation, which, fifty 
years ago, represented one amount of transactions, to be quite valueless 
for purposes of comparison with the circulation of the present time. 

In regard to vital statistics, it seems to me that there is another 
occasion for extreme caution in forming conclusiens simply from tables, 
without a very accurate investigation of almost every case that is 
cited. How can the vital statistics of a town, with a fixed population, 
growing, if I might be allowed the use of a botanical term, endo- 
genously from within, be compared with the circumstances of a town 
which is growing by accretions from without—evogenously. The pro- 
portions of age, the proportions of sex, would be entirely different in 
the two cases. Any conclusion, therefore, drawn from the amount of 
population, and the bare number of deaths out of that population, as 
indicating the salubrity or insalubrity of such places, would, consider- 
ing the different circumstances of the different places affected, lead to 
the most false results. Now I take the town which my noble friend 
on my right hand (Lord Overstone) is very familiar with—the town 
of Northampton—an endogenous town—one growing from within by 
its own self-expansion. You will find there a population consisting 
probably of a certain proportion of children and so on, all in a most 
normal condition. Take the town of Glasgow, growing by rapid 
accretions from without, growing by a great number of able-bodied 
people of all kinds coming in the flower of their life; how different will 
be the proportion of the different elements of population in the two 
places, and how false would be any conclusion that could be drawn 
from any state of mortality in the two, in which the varying circum- 
stances of age, consequent on the different circumstances of the two 
populations, were not fully taken into consideration. There is a 
striking instance of the importance of such considerations at the present 
moment. If we look to those very interesting Reports submitted every 
year by the Registrar-General, which are so extremely valuable for sta- 
tistical purposes, we shall find something upon a point which excites a 
good deal of interest at the present moment, namely, the proportion of 
our Roman Catholic population in England. I have heard Mr. O’Con- 
nell state that there were 3,000,000 Roman Catholics in England. 
The Registrar-General looks to the ratio between marriages and popu- 
lation, which he takes at 1 to 123 or 125 (I forget which), and he 
finds the result would be little more than 300,000. And if our Roman 
Catholic population were entirely endogenous—growing from within 
by natural process, that conclusion would be impregnable; but I 
imagine that we must look for the source of its growth, in a very great 
degree, in immigration, for the most part, of persons coming ready 
married—provided with wives, as we know most Irishmen are, and 
therefore not creating the number of marriages which otherwise would 
be due to the numbers now resident in this country. I conceive, 
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therefore, that, if we come to the conclusion that 300,000 or there- 
abouts is really the number of Roman Catholic population in this 
country, putting it on the usual proportion of marriages to population, 
we shall not come to a completely correct conclusion. 

Now, with regard to education, again, there is also another source, 
I think, of misleading, from the simple inspection of numbers. I have 
seen statements put forward imploring assistance for the introduction 
of schools, upon a statement that there were so many children between 
the ages of 8 and 15, or 5 and 15—so many thousand children, say in 
Bethnal Green, with respect to which I saw the statement, and that 
all those children ought to be in school, creating a most alarming pic- 
ture of deficiency of education. I appeal to any gentleman who knows 
the circumstances of Bethnal Green. Open schools as you please, with 
any amount of support which you would get, the children of any such 
population will never remain ten years in school, either gratuitously or 
otherwise; their parents being in a condition in which the labour of 
such children is very early called into requisition. Therefore, if you 
take as your basis of the comparative supply of education, the simple 
number of children between certain ages, without looking at the condi- 
tion in society or the industrial employment for which those children 
are required, and if you draw conclusions without regard to these con- 
siderations, you clearly will be very much misled as to the practical 
object which you ought to attain, namely, the providing education for 
all those whom you can by any means possibly induce to accept it. 

These are instances which have occurred to me in the course of the 
morning, just as indicating the importance of considering tables merely 
as a step—a most important and essential step—but as only a step, in 
fact, to the investigation of any subject. They are indispensable as 
means; they convey the truth, but not the whole truth; and unless 
they are illustrated either by the knowledge of the person who reads 
or who supplies them, they are subjects of jealousy; and therefore I 
think it is that a Society like ours, which admits not merely tables, 
but a discussion of those tables, and brings the minds and the know- 
ledge of various men engaged in the active pursuits of life to bear on 
the subject, is of the most essential importance. 

There is one subject which attracted a good deal of the attention 
of the Society in the course of the last year, which I think ought not 
to pass entirely unnoticed. Perhaps the gentlemen present will 
remember that a Committee was formed of the Society to consider and 
offer suggestions in regard to the forthcoming Census, which is, you 
may say, the great statistical jubilee of our day; and a good number 
of points were suggested as meet matter for inquiry, but which, upon 
investigation, were thought undesirable to make the subject of it, at 
least in this form; and I am afraid that some public notice that has 
been taken of the form in which the Census is now apparently to be 
executed may give dissatisfaction to its conductors. At the same time 
I think it is our duty to give warning publicly of the points on 
which the present Census will probably rather mislead than give 
proper information. And perhaps I might take the liberty of urging 
again what I took the liberty of urging in another place, namely, that 
it is important in all statistical inquiries made by authority that 
nothing should be asked which you have not a right to ask, because it 
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will be only partially given, and if partially given, the partiality of it 
will only be partially known, and conclusions will be drawn as from 
full knowledge, full knowledge not being possessed. And another 
point is, that you should not ask questions which are not likely to be 
intelligently answered. It is better not to know than to think you 
know, and argue on knowledge not really possessed. Now, I am 
afraid that without any sort of evil intention—I am sure nobody can 
blame them—with a very laudable desire of collecting information, the 
conductors of the Census are neglecting some of those cautions which 
some of the wiser heads in this Society were anxious to instil into 
them. They are not asking what they are likely to get fully-and fairly 
answered, and they are asking what is not likely to be understood. 
We have inquiries about private affairs, in regard to how much a 
person who keeps a private school makes, how much he pays his 
ushers, which I am afraid will rather unsettle and dissatisfy those to 
whom they are addressed, and which may, perhaps, impair the effi- 
ciency of the Census in other respects; because.we know that people 
who are irritated in one respect are not so likely to do all they can to 
comply with your request, even where it is reasonable. But I think 
that. the government are inclined to reconsider some of those points, 
and it would be a matter of the highest importance that this great 
statistical review of the condition of the country should be com- 
posed of such materials as can fully be relied upon as conveying the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Gentlemen, | do not think that I have much more to say to you 
upon the present occasion. I have before me a list of the papers which 
have been read before the Society since the last Report. ‘They have 
not been quite so numerous, perhaps, as on some other occasions, but 
they have been, some of them, extremely valuable. We have not been 
wanting, thanks to Mr. Danson, in watching that most interesting 
process which is now going on under our eyes, namely, the increase of 
the bullion of the world at large, and which, I hope, will not escape 

ur attention; but that we shall, if possible, try, by communication 
with foreign countries and with eminent merchants, to record facts 
from time to time, as fast as any knowledge on the subject arises, that 
ve may be providing materials which hereafter may not be so easily 
wvailable. Thanks to him also, we have had a very able review of the 
state of the commerce of France. We have had some interesting 
documents from Mr. Porter on the “Taxation of the Working Classes 
Self-imposed,” having a high moral bearing as well as one of general 
social interest. Colonel Sykes, as usual, who is never wanting (hear, 
hear), has brought into the field some contributions from that unex- 
hausted field of India. I only hope that he will not weary in the 
pursuit, but that he will give us from time to time a share of those 
mines of statistical wealth which are to be found in the documents of 
the East India Company, and which, in fact, exhibit the interests 
of a larger portion of the human race than were ever brought together 
before in one view at one time. We have had also various contribu- 
tions on the subject of vital statistics. Of course there will be fluc- 
tuations from time to time. Some subjects will assume a temporary 
importance, and others will decline. We have had a most valuable 
paper from Mr. Fletcher, in regard to the relations of crime and igno- 
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rance, which have been made patent to the eye by a series of maps, 
which have excited the greatest attention, as I have the opportunity 
of knowing, in various parts of the country. And I believe, altoge- 
ther, we are doing a work of infinite service to the community in 
calling attention, not only to the principles of statistics themselves, 
giving more accuracy, more fulness, more definiteness to the pursuit, 
assigning to them their proper limits, their proper province, removing 
the suspicion with which they are often looked upon as a mere kind of 
hocus pocus, as a mode of marshalling figures which can be arrayed in 
any way the marshaller may please; and we have, at the same time, 
the satisfaction of feeling that we have given an impulse to the inves- 
tigation of the social condition of the poorer classes of the community, 
_which is spreading its circle more widely, not only over our own 
country, but over the whole civilized portion of the globe; that we 
have given an impulse to social investigations of which the results 
cannot at the present moment be appreciated. 

I beg leave to thank you, Gentlemen, for the kind manner in which 
you have attended to the observations I have made, and to apologize 
for the scanty attention I have been able to give to your affairs, My 
occupations in the country call me away almost entirely on the day of 
the meeting, and prevent me from having that amount of social inter- 
course, and of instruction from the meetimgs, which 1t would be my 
delight to enjoy if other circumstances did not interpose (applause). 

Lorp Overstonse.—Gentlemen, [I am sure you will all feel, in 
common with myself, that the noble lord, who occupies the chair, is 
about this day to close his presidency over this Society, in a manner 
eminently consistent with that character for general intelligence, and 
for highly enlightened views, which all who know the noble lord, 
either in his public or private character, universally attribute to him. 
I am sure that, under such encouragement and example, it will be the 
wish of every Member that the Society should discharge, in an equally 
appropriate manner, that which is their duty, as Iam sure it is their 
desire, on this occasion, in offering to the noble lord our acknowledg- 
ments for the great services which he has rendered to the Society, not 
only by the intelligence and kindness with which he has presided over 
its proceedings for the last two years, but by the address which he has 
just given. [ Hear, hear.] As to the singular appropriateness of that 
address, in the topics to which it alluded, and in the manner in which 
the noble lord enforced them, it is impossible there can be two opinions. 
I feel them myself in a strong degree. I had the honour of being 
associated with this Society, im its Council, at its institution, and I 
then thought, and was strongly impressed with the apprehension, that 
there was in the constitution of this Society a point which involved 
considerable danger to its efficient progress. It was a Society which 
distinctly repudiated all that which ordinarily constitutes the interest 
of other societies, viz., the use of theoretical views, by which the 
imagination might be excited and the interest stimulated, confining its 
regard to a cold investigation and rigid attention to facts. In those 
circumstances, I always felt that there were two dangers—first, from a 
want of adequate interest to enable us to continue our proceedings 
with efficiency, and, secondly, a danger, which certainly is a danger, of 
accumulating facts idly and unprofitably. The noble lord, in his 
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address, has most justly and usefully directed his attention to the 
mode of accumulating facts, and to the purposes for which they are to 
be used. There can be no doubt that facts may be accumulated under 
the name of a Statistical Society in a perfectly unintelligent and 
unprofitable manner, or they may be accumulated under some sys- 
tematic arrangement and for some definite and beneficial purpose. We 
may proceed like mere children accumulating pebbles on the sea shore, 
and heaping them up into one useless mass, or we may accumulate facts 
under the guidance of sound principles, and make our accumulations 
more like the collections of the mineralogist and the geologist, putting 
together the various fragments he collects, but putting them together 
in order—collected with a view to an ultimate purpose. It 1s im- 
possible to separate these things altogether, even in a Society which 
professes only to accumulate facts, and which embodies in its motto that 
these facts are to be used by others—aliis exterendum. But I am sure 
that these considerations must impress on the Society most strongly the 
importance of the observations which our President has addressed to 
us; and I trust that those observations, duly borne in mind by this 
Society during its coming labours, will tend to render its exertions 
more interesting to the Members at the time, and more profitable to 
the community in their ultimate effects. If they tend, in the slightest 
degree, to accomplish that result, the labours of the noble lord, in pre- _ 
siding over this Society for two years, will be eclipsed by the services 
which he has rendered to the country by the observations he has now 
made. It is under these circumstances that I have now to propose 
that we make our acknowledgments to the noble lord for his past ser- 
vices, and for his services on this day, by tendering to him the thanks 
of the Society. [ Applause. ] 
Sir Cuaries Lemon.—I beg leave to rise to second the motion, 
and after the observations of Lord Overstone, | feel that I have very 
little or nothing to add to what he has said, as a claim on the acknow- 
ledgments of all the company present, or in the way of observation to 
Lord Harrowby. Your lordship has very plainly pointed out what 
has been the course of our proceeding in past time, and, I think, has 
given us some hints which we shall find it of the utmost importance 
to apply in future. You have, in fact, shown the most complete and 
entire appreciation of the nature and objects of the Society and also of 
its effects, and I confess that you have extended the field of those 
effects rather further than I was prepared before to acknowledge, not 
only on the literature and knowledge of this country, but that its 
effects have also been extended to all parts of Europe. Lord Overstone 
just now drew our attention back to what occurred at the commence- 
ment of the Society. I was one of the earlier Members, and I do cer- 
tainly recollect, and with some little pride I acknowledge it at the pre- 
sent moment, that.the fears which existed in the minds of many have 
not been realized. There were apprehensions that politics would creep 
in among us, that we should be engaged in speculations not simply 
theoretical and philosophical, such as have prevailed here, but that we 
should ramble into other fields and excite undue warmth. That was 
particularly the feeling with Mr. Hallain; but without reducing our 
Institution to that dry material which a simple collection of facts 
would present, indulging even to a certain extent in theory, and 
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allowing ourselves to draw conclusions from the facts brought before 
us, I think that in no one instance have we by any means incurred 
that which would justify the fears which unquestionably were enter- 
tained in the minds of those who first instituted the Soviety; and in 
considering the qualities which have preserved us in that equilibrium, 
I know no person so distinguished by them as the noble lord whom we 
now have as our President. I will not say another word, but simply 
second the motion which has been made to offer our best thanks to 
Lord Harrowby. 

CoLtonEeL SyKus.—I beg to be allowed to add my mite of acknow- 
ledgment to your lordship for the address we have had on this occasion, 
and for the example which you have set; an example which | hope to 
see followed in future times, because not only is it advantageous to the 
interests of the Society, but it is also instructive to the Members, and 
I beg leave to congratulate your lordship on commencing a new era, 
and to thank you in the name of the Society. The justice of the 
observations you have made has been felt by most of our Members, 
that figures are not necessarily statistics, that their value depends upon 
the manner in which they are got together, and that it is quite neces- 
sary, for the deduction of a legitimate argument from them, that all the 
heii of their origin should be known. The French have a happy 
adage— 


‘*Avec des chiffres on peut faire tout ce qu’on veut.” 


There is no doubt that such is the case, and we have constant proofs 
of it exhibited in the House of Commons and elsewhere. But such a 
perversion of statistics could not possibly take place if the parties who 
use those facts would use them honestly and with the intentions with 
which they were originally collected ; and if the opposite parties were 
only sufficiently masters of the manner in which those figures misused 
were put together, they could turn their opponents’ deductions to their 
discomfiture. I do think that, so far as this Society has gone, our 
honesty of purpose has enabled us to avoid dangers. Sir Charles 
Lemon has said, the fear was, that this Society might break down 
upon politics and religion. I am happy to say that we have never 
had in this Society, or in the British Association, discussions which 
could endanger the stability of the Institution or the good feeling 
between the Members on either one subject or the other, and I feel 
quite assured that the good sense of the Society will always keep us 
free from any such risks. With regard to the collection of facts, I 
am sure that Lord Harrowby did not mean to discourage individual 
exertion. 

Lorp Harrowsy.—Hear, hear. 

Coronet Syxrs.—We have had proofs in this Society of what can 
be done by individual exertion. We have had committees on the state 
of education and on other subjects. The information on all these sub- 
jects was given voluntarily, but the parties engaged in collecting it 
took good care, as far as was within their power, to ascertain that 
what they recorded as facts literally were facts, with the attendant cir- 
cumstances ; and therefore, although voluntary information is probably 
not so satisfactory as information given with a penalty attached to it if 
it be untrue, still we must not lose sight of one of our sources of inform- 
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ation, and one of the aids on which the Society must rely, namely, 
obtaining voluntary information. We cannot always obtain it under a 
penalty, but we must then endeavour to do it as we can, and guantum 
valeat, we must put our own value on the information so obtained. 

The motion having been put to the meeting by Lord Overstone, 

was carried unanimously. 

THE Eart or Harrowsy.—-I must trouble you for a moment, 
Gentlemen, merely to thank you for the very kind manner in which 
you have received the very madequate observations which I have 
offered, which are just the result of an hour or two's consideration of 
the points at issue; but I can hardly do so without observing, with 
regard to what fell from Colonel Sykes, that I, by no means, wish to 
discourage information of any kind. My great caution is to avoid 
instituting inquiries in such a way as to make us think that we get 
all, when we only get partial information. If we go with a sense of 
our position, and we say we cannot get all, but we get what we can, 
and we argue with that feeling of modesty which arises from that 
state of things, the information is most valuable; but if we profess to 
get all, and think we get all, when we only get partial information, 
then I think we are very seriously misled. 

Before I sit down, as I am afraid I shall be called away in a few 
minutes to a distant part of the country, perhaps you will allow me to 
call to your attention one very important deficiency in our Institution 
at the present moment, which is in the library. When we look round 
the walls of these two rooms, we certainly do not see them furnished 
in a way which becomes the Statistical Society of London; and if we 
have the opportunity of showing to distinguished foreigners in this 
year some little hospitality, such as becomes the Members of different 
nations pursuing common objects, I think we should be rather glad to 
show the shelves somewhat better furnished, and I cannot help sug- 
gesting that it might be the subject of the early consideration of the 
Library Committee, or of some other body that might be constitut.d 
for the purpose, whether some means could not be taken very early for 
the extension of our provision in that respect—whether, for instance, if 
the gentlemen were to consider together, according to their respective 
branches of special knowledge, and to say our desiderata are such and 
such, and the list of desiderata were put in circulation, we might not, 
by private contributions, either from libraries or in a pecuniary point of 
view, each one giving a book or the means of purchasing one, make an 
effort this year to furnish our library in a manner more appropriate 
to our pretensions; and I believe it would extend the usefulness, as 
well as the appearance and dignity, of the Institution. This place 
would be more sought after if parties who were pursuing any subject 
felt pretty good security that, as to anything concerning statistical 
inquiry— | 

Quicquid agunt homines, nostri est prorogo libelli. 


they would be sure, on the shelves of our rooms, to find something 
that would assist them. I would therefore leave the matter to my 
noble friend as a legacy, whether he and the Council around him 
would not suggest some means by which we may make this a jubilee 
year for our library, and which will fit us to assume the position which 
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devolves upon us. I beg to thank you for your kindness in carrying 
the motion which you have done. | Applause. | 

Mr. Portrer.—I have been requested, on the part of the Council, 
to bring forward a little matter of business which I believe can only 
be properly performed at a meeting of this kind. We are tenants 
here of the London Library, and most of us are aware that there is an 
Act of Parliament which exonerates from the payment of certain taxes 
bodies brought together for scientific purposes, and where profit is not 
a matter thought of in what they undertake; but in order to bring 
them within that rule, it is necessary that they should have a rule 
within themselves to this effect, that no dividend, gift, division, or 
bonus in money, should be made by the Society unto or between any 
of the Members. There is no gentleman here who imagines that he is 
going to get a dividend, gift, division, or bonus in money, from the 
stock or possessions of the Statistical Society, and therefore I do not 
think you are doing much against your interest in agreeing to this 
resolution. Be that as it may, it is my duty to propose to you, that, 
as an addition to the regulations of this Society, no dividend, gift, 
division, or bonus in money, shall be made by the Society unto or 
between any of the Members. 

Mr. Heywoop.—I second that. 

The motion was then put to the meeting, and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Farr.-—Will your lordship allow me to give an explanation 
of this question relating to teachers and so on. As far as regards pri- 
vate schools, it is stated on the face of the paper, that proprietors of 
strictly-private establishments are not required to answer questions 11, 
14, and 15. ‘Those are all the questions that relate to their financial 
concerns. It is rather important that that should be clearly under- 
stood. The reports in the newspapers which appeared yesterday did 
not perceive that. Certainly it would be extremely inquisitorial to 
ask private parties to furnish information of that nature. I believe 
the Government, also, are going to make the whole of this inquiry, as 
far as regards churches and schools, voluntary. 

Dr. TRuman.—-It has been suggested to me by some gentlemen 
sitting near me, and it is a suggestion in which I entirely concur 
myself, but it is one which I would rather leave to the Council, that 
the address which your lordship has just delivered shall be printed and 
published in the transactions of the Society. I think the great utility 
of the address will be to direct the attention of persons not hitherto 
much occupied with statistics to the bearings that they have—to show 
that there is not that rigid formality about them, that they do really 
embrace subjects in general, and are not confined to particular sub- 
jects. And as I consider that the publication and distribution of such 
an address will very likely forward the objects of the Society, I beg 
leave to propose that the address just delivered from the chair be 
printed with the ordinary transactions, or otherwise distributed as the 
Council may think proper. 

Mr. Firercuer.—I may mention that it is most probable that the 
Council you elect to-day will find it desirable to collect the observa- 
tions which have fallen from his lordship to-day, and to put them on 
record, It was imagined that they would be well worthy of being 


placed on record, and I hope they will, in fact, hold the place of an 
annual report. 


_[May, 


the Statistical Society of London. 
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Mortality and Chief Diseases of the Troops under the Madras Govern- 
ment, Kuropean and Native, from the Years 1842 to 1846 inclusive, 
compared with the Mortality and Chief Diseases of 1847. By Linvt.- 
CotoneL W. H. Sykes, F.R.S.* 


Tue following tables are extracted from the official Report of the 
Medical Board to the Madras Government, and comprise the Royal as 
well as the Company’s troops, and possess great interest, from exhibit- 
ing, separately, the mortality from nine of the principal diseases to 
which the troops were subject in each division of the army, so that the 
local character of the climate of the respective stations is shown, as 
influencing the development of particular diseases, or mitigating or 
increasing their fatal effects. That these local climatorial influences 
are important, is manifested by the facts, that the per centage mortality 
for five years, amongst Europeans, varies from 2°3538 per cent., in the 
Mysore Division, to nearly 6 per cent. in the Ceded Districts and Hy- 
derabad Subsidiary Forces, and 6°022 per cent. in the Northern Divi- 
sion ; and amongst the Native troops, from 0°808 per cent. in Malabar 
and Canara, to 8°937 per cent. in China. To enable the eye to follow 
uninterruptedly the effects of the same disease in different localities, I 
have drawn up tables (Tables LIII. to LVI.) which place the per cent- 
age mortality of each disease in the same vertical columns, and a glance 
from the top to the bottom of the column shows at once the relative 
intensity at each place. For instance, amongst the Europeans, with 
the exception of cholera, there is but one station (Nagpore) where the 
mortality from fevers exceeds 1 per cent. of the strength, and there are 
but three stations (Malabar and Canara, Hyderabad, and the Tenas- 
serim provinces) where the mortality exceeds 1 per cent. from dysen- 
tery. In the other seven diseases, there are but two instances where 
the mortality exceeds a half per cent. The liver disease, usually con- 
sidered so formidable to. European constitutions, at only one station 
(Hyderabad) amounts to seven-tenths per cent. Amongst the Native 
troops, again, excepting cholera, there is not a single station in Madras 
at which the other eight diseases produced a mortality of even a half 
per cent. Fevers in the Tenasserim provinces caused a mortality of 
six-tenths per cent.; and rheumatism, at Aden, of five-tenths. China, 
unhappily, stands by itself. During the six years the Madras Native 
troops were there, fevers, diarrhoea, and dysentery, told with fatal 
effects. This table, then, and a similar table for the number of cases, 
afford the means of comparing the intensity of the same diseases at 
different stations; it remains for the physicist to inquire how far the 
local circumstances of soil, mephitic marshes, periodical winds, mois- 
ture or dryness, or other atmospheric phenomena, ventilation, drainage, 
diet, modes of living, or social or moral habits, appear to influence the 
several diseases; and knowledge so obtained could necessarily be 


* I do not purpose making any comparisons between the results in the following 
tables and those shown in the valuable Contribution to the Vital Statistics of the 
Madras Army, by the late Sir James Annesly. It will suffice to say that the mor- 
tality amongst the European troops is materially lessened in modern times, while 
that of the Native troops remains much the same. 
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turned to profitable account, in bringing into operation such expe- 
dients as might affect the agents within human control. That a mere 
change of climate, even within a narrow range of latitude, may give 
a very considerable development to diseases which were previously 
scarcely manifest, is shown in the Native troops of the Madras army 
sent to serve in China. In the Madras territories, the per centage 
mortality amongst the Sepoys from diseases of the chest, which during 
the five years from 1842 to 1846, could not be counted by the second 
place of decimals per cent. {except in the Centre Division), and rang- 
ing from 1 in 1181 men to | in 5773, mounted in China to the first 
places of decimals, or 1 in 517. That this is no accidental circum- 
stance, is indicated by the period of time over which the mortality 
runs. In 1847, there was only 1 death from diseases of the lungs in 
888 Sepoys; still it is nearly seven times greater than in India. The 
same observations apply with great force to fevers, diarrhoea, and dysen- 
tery. In the Tenasserim provinces, there was only 1 death from 
diarrhoea in 405 men; while in China, there was 1 in 34 men. But I 
am anticipating an analytical review of the tables. 

Another characteristic of the Medical Report is a table of the mor- 
tality amongst Europeans after certain periods of residence in India. 
Although relating to limited numbers, it may be of some importance 
to the actuary in estimating the value of European life in the tropics, 
at least as far as the effects of climate upon Europeans can be estimated, 
with the European soldier as a type. 

A third characteristic of the Medical Report is the result of expe- 
riments to determine the amount of heat to which the soldier's head is 
exposed on the line of march, in which the helmet, shako, or Sepoy’s 
turban, is without or with a white covering, and the interior cavity of 
the head gear without or with moisture: the results are highly 
instructive. 

The following tables, from 1842 to 1846, inclusive, relate to the 
diseases and mortality of 59,218 Europeans, embracing those of the 
Royal army as well as those of the Company, and 363,726 natives ; 
and for the year 1847, to 11,303 Kuropeans and 67,015 native soldiers, 
These masses are classed in fourteen divisional commands, forces, and 
stations, namely, Presidency Division, Centre Division, Southern Divi- 
sion, Northern Division, Mysore Division, Malabar and Canara, The 
Ceded Districts, Hyderabad Subsidiary Force, Nagpore Subsidiary 
Force, the Tenasserim provinces, Saugor, Southern Mahratta country, 
Aden, and China; so that, in fact, the area within which the troops 
are serving extends from the longitude of Aden 45°.3, to the longitude 
of Hong Kong 114°.22, and from north latitude 8°.5 (Cape Cormorin), 
up to 22°.50 north latitude in Saugor; the area consequently embracing 
both monsoons and many varieties of climate. Nevertheless, the 
[European troops serving under the Madras Government have a very 
considerably smaller mortality than is experienced by the troops of the 
Bengal and Bombay Governments; and this result is in confirmation 
of the facts I formerly published in the Society’s Journal, respecting 
the mortality of the Indian army. The present tables, however, 
embrace the Royal as well as the Company’s troops, which the former 
tables did not. I will not dwell upon the returns from the respective 
divisions, but, after the insertion of the tables, give a compendious 
view of the results they offer. 
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immary of Deaths per Cent. from Nine Principal Diseases for Five Years, from 


1842 to 1846 ¢nclusive. 


NE SESS SS SS SSS SIE) 


LV.—EUROPEANS. 





Per Cent. Died. 
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From the preceding tables it is seen that, for the five years, from 
1842 to 1846, inclusive, the strength of the Europeans ranged from 
797 in the Northern Division to 11,088 in the Centre Division; and 
the deaths from 48 in the former to 470 in the latter. For the year 
1847 the strength ranged from 100 in the Tenasserim Provinces to 
2,943 in the Centre Division ; and, in regard to deaths, the 100 Euro- 
peans in the Tenasserim Provinces exhibited the singular fact of not 
having lost a single man, while 124 died in the Centre Division. The 
strength of the Native troops, for the five years, ranged from 4,187 at 
Aden to 47,935 at Hyderabad; and the deaths at any one station 
Yanged from 38 at Saugor to 1,148 at Hyderabad, there being 4,582 
‘men at Saugor, while the 4,187 at Aden lost 90 men. For the year 
1847, the strength of the Native troops ranged from 1,009 men in the 
‘Southern Mahratta country to 9,991 men in the Northern Division; 
‘the deaths ranged from 4 men out of the 1,009 in the Southern Mah- 
jratta country to 194 in the Northern Division. The per centage of 
ideaths (2,284) amongst the total Europeans (59,218), for the five 
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years, was 3°856 per cent.*, being almost identical with the average 


mortality of the preceding twenty years: namely, 3°846 per cent. 


The per centage of deaths (8,551) amongst the Native troops (363,726) 
was 2°076 per cent., singularly approximating to the mortality of the 


preceding twenty years, viz., 2°095 per cent. For the year 1847, 


the deaths amongst 11,803 Europeans was as low as 2'937 per cent. ; 
but, in the years 1835, 1836, 1838, 1839, 1841, 1848, and 1844, it 
had been even lower; in 1835 and 1838 searcely exceeding 2 per cent., 
including Cholera; a healthiness rivalling that of a branch of the royal 
troops in England, viz., the Foot Guards, the mortality of which was 
represented at one time to be 2°16 per cent.. Preliminary to entering 
on the influences of the chief diseases, some mention is. necessary of 
the total amount. of cases of diseases; in other words, the rate at which 
men are received into hospital for treatment; and in this matter a 
marked contrast exists between Europeans and Natives. The receptions 
into hospital amongst Europeans ranged from 147-7 per cent. in 1844, 
to 174°3 per cent. of strength m 1843, Amongst the Native troops, 


the receptions into hospital ranged from 66:6 per cent. in 1845, to 76°6. 


per cent. in 1846, For the year 1847, the cases of Europeans treated 
were 156°575 per cent., and of Native troops 77°64 per cent. of the 
strength. These numbers can only be approximations to the truth, as 
the same man may go several times into hospital during the year, and 
be counted in the returns as several men; but under any circumstances 
the contrast of the susceptibilities of Europeans to attacks of disease as 
compared with Natives is very marked. The intensity of the chief 
diseases in their final results indicates, that both EKuropeans and Natives 
suffer most, in number of cases, from fevers; the Europeans at. the rate 
of 26°834 per cent., and the Native troops at the rate of 24°491 per cent. ; 
but the mortality was in very different ratios at the different stations. 
For instance, in the Nagpore subsidiary force, the Europeans lost from 
fever, in the five years, 1:297 per cent., but their strength in 1847 being 


reduced to 807 men, they had no death by fever. At no other station 


did the deaths hy fevers amount to a half per cent. with the exception — 


of the Southern Division, where they amounted to 0°785 per cent. 
‘The Madras Native troops at no station lost more than one-third per 
cent, from fever, while in China they amounted to 2°068 per cent., and 
for the year 1847 to 2°602 per cent. 

Next in intensity to fevers comes venereal, the Caszs of which, 
amongst Europeans for the five years, amount to 18:914 per cent.; 
but the mortality from this loathsome disease, although 29 in number, 
never amounted to one in a thousand of the strength, except in the 
Northern Division, where it amounted to 1 in 797, and in the Centre 
Division to 1 in 1,108. In the year 1847, in the Ceded Districts, the 


cases of venereal exceeded 58 per cent. of the strength: at Hyderabad, — . 


it amounted to 39 per cent., and in the Mysore Division to 40 per cent., 
of the strength. Amongst the Native troops, as might be expected 
from the majority of the men having their families with them, the 
Cass of venereal amounted only to 3-063 per cent. of the strength ; 
and the mortality per cent., at the different. stations, ranged only 


* As mistakes are sometimes made by inexperienced arithmeticians, I may point out, 


that had this average mortality been struck from taking the average of the cumulated 
averages of the separate divisions, the mortality would be 4°252 per cent., instead of 
3°856, and the loss of the Native troops 2°510 per cent., instead of 2°076 per cent. 
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amongst the second place of decimals. The disease next in frequency 
to venereal is dysentery, amounting amongst Europeans to 13°698 per 
cent, of strength, but amongst the Native troops to only 1:499 per 
cent. The mortality from dysentery ranged from 2°514 per cent. in 
the Hyderabad subsidiary force, 1:466 per cent. in the Malabar and 
“Canara, and 1-002 per cent. in the Tenasserim provinces, to less than 
one half per cent. in the Southern Division. Amongst the Native 
troops, at no station did the mortality from dysentery amount to 1 ina 
1,000 of the strength, except in China, where the mortality was 1-024 
per cent. or 1 in 90; and in 1847 it. was 0787 per cent., but diarrhoea 
carried off 2°947 per cent., or 1 in about 34 men; and in 1847 the loss 
was 1°576 per cent. In the per centage number of cases amongst 
Europeans in India, diarrhoea follows dysentery 11 per cent., but 
natives are only subject to it in the ratio of 2°628 per cent., the deaths 
amount to little more than 1 in 500 among Europeans, and 1 in 607 
natives. Rheumatism follows next in intensity, standing the fifth 
disease with Europeans, but second with the natives; the deaths with 
both, however, are only indicated by the second place of decimals 
percent. The sixth disease in the per centage number of eases, but 
not in mortality as is generally supposed, is liver amongst the Euro- 
peans, the cases amounted to 7:319 per cent.; but the deaths at no one 
station to three-fourths per cent. of the strength,—at Hyderabad, to 
0°720 per cent., so that in its worst form there was not more than 1 
death to 14 cases, or 1 death in 5 years amongst 139 men; and in the 
Southern Division the deaths from liver did not amount to more than 
1 in 495 of the strength. At Hyderabad in 1847 the deaths from liver 
were 0°595 per cent. ; but the average for all the Divisions for that year 
was only 1 death in every 282 men. With the Native troops, liver can 
scarcely be said to have a place; in five years amongst 363,726 men there 
were only 61 deaths, and the per centage of cases was only 0°146, and the 
deaths were nil at several stations, At the Presidency they amounted 
to only 0:034 per cent, and even in China did not exceed 0°038 per 
cent. of the strength, or 1 in 2,587 men. In the per centage number 
of Cases, diseases of the lungs stand seventh, and precede cholera 
amongst Europeans, but not so with natives. The Europeans had 
'2°114 per cent. of hospital cases of the lungs, or 1 in 48 men, but the 
deaths at only one station (the Northern Division) amounted to three- 
fourths per cent. (0°752); and at Nagpore they were as low as 1 in 
1,798 of the strength (0°055), and for five years the deaths were 
only 1 in 564 men. Amongst the Native troops diseases of the 
Tungs have almost as little influence as the liver complaint, amounting 
to 0°569 per cent. of cases in the 5 years, or 1 in 290 men; and 
the deaths at only one station exceeded 1 in 2,000 of the strength, 
and'even at that: station (the Centre Division) the deaths were only 
slightly more than 1 in 1,000 of the strength, the mean mortality for 
five years being 1 in 1,638 natives. China again shows its malion 
influence by 2 in 1,000 dying of thoracia. Cholera ranks as low as the 
eighth disease in the per centage of its cases, but in the per centage 
mortality to the number of cases treated, it stands first of all the 
liseases, although the loss is not high to the numbers exposed to its 
favages. Amongst 59,218 Europeans there were 1,241 cases, or 1 in 
‘48 men, and 609 deaths, or 1 in 97 men, so that the per centage of cases 
8 2°095, and the per centage of deaths 1°028; about one-half, therefore, 
; : K 2 
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of those attacked died. In the Northern Division, in five years, there 
were only three cases, while in the Ceded Districts there were 378 ; the 
deaths ranged from one fourth per cent. in the Northern Division to 
4°412, nearly 43 per cent. in the Ceded Districts; and in the Centre 
and Southern Divisions, and at Aden, the deaths from cholera amounted 
to 14 per cent. at each station. There were scarcely any cases of 
cholera at any of the stations of the army in the year 1847, and in 
eight divisions not a single death amongst Europeans; and yet it 
manifested its anomalous character by carrying off 19 Europeans out 
of 1866 in the Mysore Division, while it only killed 2 Natives out of 
8313 of the strength in the same division. As a contrast to this, 25 
Native soldiers were carried off at Aden in 1847, and not a single 
European. Similarly, in the Southern Division, 18 Natives died of 
cholera, and no European. The deaths from cholera in 1847 were 1 
in 514 of strength of Europeans, and 1 in 869 of the Native soldiery. 
The per centage of cases of cholera for five years amongst the Native 
troops 2°623 per cent., or 2 in about 43 men, was rather greater than 
amongst the Europeans, but for the five years the per centage loss, 
1:102, was somewhat less than that of Europeans; and the deaths at no 
station amounted to half the per centage of the deaths amongst Euro- 
peans in the Ceded Districts, while the Europeans lost 4°412 per cent., 
in the Ceded Districts, the Native troops (2405) lost only 1°612 per 
cent.; but, as a contrast to this, in the Southern Division the Native 
troops lost, in the five years, upon the total numbers, 2°240 per cent., 
and the Europeans lost only, in the same division, 1:°414. The mini- 
mum loss to the Native troops was 0°144 per cent., at Aden, while the 
Europeans, at the same place, lost 1418 per cent. The capricious action, 
therefore, of this extraordinary disease, defies all rational interpretation 
or.explanation; and the intensity of the disease appears to have been 
double that of the preceding 20 years. The ninth disease in intensity, 
as far as relates to Europeans, is dropsy; but with the Native troops it 
precedes liver and thoracia, and stands, therefore, seventh. Amongst the 
59,218 Europeans, there were only 177 cases; and the Natives, in 263,724 
men, had 2,617 cases.. The mortality which, amongst Europeans was 
only 1 in 1537 men, was amongst the Native troops 1 in 862 men. 

From the above statements, it is shown that the intensity of the 
nine chief diseases, as indicated by the number of cases and the number 
of deaths, stands in a very different sequence amongst Europeans and 
Natives. Amongst Europeans and Natives the intensity, as indicated 
by Cases and Dearus, stands in the following order :— 
































Cases. Deaths. 
Europeans. Natives. Europeans. Natives. 4 
eens —SE ee 

1 Fevers. Fevers. Cholera. Cholera. 
2 Venereal. Rheumatism. Dysentery. Fevers. 
3 Dysentery. Venereal. Fevers. Diarrhoea. 
4 Diarrheea. Diarrhoea. Liver. Dropsy. 
5 Rheumatism. Cholera. Diarrhoea. Dysentery. 
6 Liver. Dysentery. Thoracia. Rheumatism. 
7 Thoracia. Dropsy. Dropsy. Thoracia. 
8 Cholera. Thoracia. Rheumatism. Venereal. 
9 Dropsy. Liver. Venereal. Liver. 
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The only diseases, therefore, in which Europeans and Natives are 
equally sufferers, in numbers of Cases and Dwarns, are fevers and 
cholera; but though fevers stand at the head in number of cases, it is 
cholera that stands at the head in mortality. Liver, which is the 
sixth in the number of cases with Europeans, is the ninth in number 
of cases and mortality with the native troops; but though sixth in cases 
with Europeans, it stands fourth in mortality. Cholera with Europeans 
stands eighth in number of cases, but fifth with the Natives; and 
though it stands first in mortality with Europeans and Natives, a 
somewhat smaller proportion died of the natives attacked than of the 
Europeans. Dropsy stands fourth in deaths with Natives, but only 
seventh with Europeans. The order of the cases and deaths of the 
other diseases do not call for particular notice. 

Tt remains to call attention to a table of experiments to determine 
the thermometric effect of the sun upon the soldier’s head upon the 
line of march; to a table of the mortality amongst Europeans at 
different periods of their residence in India; and to extracts from 
interesting observations by some of the medical officers at the different 
stations. 

The experiments to determine the heat to which the soldier's head 
is exposed on the line of march, were made at Nagpore. 

The head gear of the different arms of the service was first exposed 
to the sun’s rays without a white cover, subsequently with a white 
cover, and lastly with a wet rag inside the helmet, cap, &c., and the 
following were the results :— 


NAGPoRE SUBSIDIARY FoRCcE. 


LVIL—A series of Experiments, instituted at the request of Dr. Anderson, 
of the Artillery, to ascertain the advantage derwed from the use of a 
White Cover worn in the Sun over the different Military Caps and 
Lurbans, gave the following results :— 


In the shade, the use of the white cover reduced a thermometer, placed under the 
cap, two degrees. 


In the sun, after half-an-hour’s exposure— 

















Without a With a 
White Cover. | White Cover. 
Fahrenheit 
Thermometer. PP heriiomiclee, 
MPLA VUES CHMOD Yi Unedis« sosadiotcnsihasesoveussnegevwnccslnesedss LE 
| MGeNEtitety Diese Cap: ds. -ssnsnscaecnororarsonsorseoosenree censoest 122° she 
PEC ICUOATHOCK SOME! ..cosesccenreceasecerersvcensnonnroavsas seas 119° 113° 
PENCE CPAZCM WUMGHAN, -«,,0e,-nevescornngachassogssinssedoasnenssvassudorie 130° Ei? 
Experiment with a wet rag inside head gear : 
Bm Serr ilery PRCLMCE 1... ciidissnsovnversnasenssdebinigednosnaenbrocrouss 102° 
MP REGINETY  DLCSS. CAD "oases. Stoussnnsurssencvasonntorcnncstavibece: 114° nese 
| Beeced Kalinarnock Bonnet, .ic-.c0.c.socerenrodseasscssesddsedecesens 108° 995 
NMC CCE LULDAM. 5chcrsecsca-hsaccaceccceoonesenecccrjunaccuosveres: 106° 102° 
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The head in the helmet, therefore, with a wet rag inside corres- 
ponding to the natural perspiration, was exposed to 15° less heat, by 
the evaporation of the moisture than without this cooling process. The 
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heat under the Kilmarnock bonnet was reduced by the white cover 
which reflects the sun’s rays off from a white surface, from 119° to 113°, 
but the evaporation from the wet rag inside reduced the heat to 99°, 
the temperature being thus lowered 20°. But the poor sepoy, with 
his glazed turban, appeared to be the greatest gainer; the heat of his 
head, 130°, without a white cover, being reduced by a white cover to 
111°, and 102° by means of a wet rag within the white-covered tur- 
ban. ‘The practical application of two simple scientific principles, 
that of a white surface reflecting the sun’s rays, and of evaporation 
reducing temperature, are here shown to be of considerable importance 
to the soldier. 

The second subject to which attention is called is the value of life at 
different periods of residence in India. ‘The table relating to the Euro- 
peans, under the Madras Government, is for a limited number only, 
and for a single year, and will necessarily not express normal con- 
ditions ; but there are some features of interest in it; and I am enabled 
to add from a Bengal medical report a similar table for 16,180 Euro- 
- peans for the years 1847-8 :— 


LVIII.—Lifect of Age and Length of Service in India upon the European 
Troops, for 1847. 












































Period of Aami Per Cent. of | Per Cent. of | Per Cent. of 
Residence in Strength, m1s= | Deaths.| Admissions Deaths Deaths to 
India. ca to Strength. | to Strength. | Admissions. 
Mader year. are g51 | 33°| 109-948 | 4263 3877 
1 to 3 years.... 339 840 4 247°787 1°180 0°476 
oO DD seen. 455 746 6 | 163°956 1-313. - 0°804 
DCO. Gags soon 768 1,195 18 155°598 2°343 1°506 
Ft TD oy revel, ZOO. 1,224 13 118°834 1°262 1°062 
16 tolt 4°... 393 667 12 167°175 3°053 1° 799 
14 to 20 and : : . 
eee 933 s39 | 35 95-284 | 3-751 3-937 
Wotal sca: 4,692 | 6,413 121 136°658 2°578 1°887 








LIX.—<Sickness and Mortality amongst European Troops in Bengal in 
regard to Length of Residence for 1847-8. 





Strength Admissions | Deaths 
Period of Residence in India. of of of 
each Class. | each Class. | each Class. 



































Under 1 year wrssserenersereesereeessseneesens 2203 2,013 130 5°85 
DEO RO FREES a coanecsnsondeosetenssntovncpanganien 3,509 BSA9 gd O87 6°15 
3B tO 5 gy sevesssrercersrereersereneserevees | 4,380 6,766 198 4°52 
a OY ey Vebeeeresaneneeeeneoeteeeeons 2,880 4,410 122 4°23 
7 tO 10 yy sretvereersrsesssennersvereesneennes 1,746 2,720 81 4°64 

10sto 14 yy. degnese Borsstt adeserarancasscnesss 678 1,516 25 3°69 

14 to 20 yy ssacsesrrserreer ens ceeencwcoaiinsis 655 1,006 23 3°57 

“Above 20 years ..ccecsersueecsesveerseen 49 78 1 ee 

Born.dn Varig, « acianecicdeccumvcamengines see 10 1a 1 1-0 

Total... cssossorsereress 16,180 26,879 801 495 
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No exertion appears to be spared at Madras to withdraw the Euro- 
pean troops from habits of intemperance, by canteen regulations, by 
encouraging temperance societies in regiments, by supplying malt liquor 
to the men so cheap that they may prefer it to spirits, and also by 
affording them physical and intellectual amusements. Nevertheless, 
the reports from almost all the medical officers concur in stating, that 
“the chief cause of crime and mortality is drunkenness.” If such be 
the opinions at Madras, where the mortality is comparatively small, 
they have added weight in Bengal, where a medical officer, in his 
report for 1847, uses the following language: ‘The prisoners brought to 
trial (Europeans) during the year, and convicted, were 294, of whom 
3 were transported as felons, 16 subjected to corporal punishment, and 
the rest to various periods of imprisonment; and this dark catalogue 
had in almost every instance its origin more or less remote in drunken- 
ness.” The medical officer, freely admitting this, nevertheless states, 
“ that the difficulty of devising'a remedy for its removal appears almost 
insurmountable.” And another Bengal medical officer reports that, at 
a station, from 1840 to 1848, only 33 men died from fever, but 41 
died of delirium tremens; and there were 2375 cases of drunkenness 
in a strength of 3451 men. Even in temperate regiments (so called) 
the consumption of spirits and beer among the Madras troops is 
startling. For instance, the following is a return of the liquors sold 
in the canteen of a regiment from the Ist January to the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1847 :— 


























Arrack. Brandy. Gin, Beer. Porter. 
Gallons.* Drams. Bottles. Bottles, Bottles, Bottles. 
7,679 rs , 802 270 5,613 2,014 





* There are 40 drams to a gallon. 





So that 307,160 drams of arrack were consumed in the canteen, and 
9,199 bottles of brandy, gin, beer, and porter. This was the quantity 
legitimately obtained in the canteen; and how much more may have 
been illegitimately obtained elsewhere it is impossible to say. The aver- 
‘age strength of the regiment was 892, and it had a teatotal society of 
153 members, and a temperance society of 80 members. In a regiment 
at Hyderabad there were 84 temperance men, and 845 spirit drinkers ; 
and the annual consumption per man, in the canteen, was 277 dramas. 
In the artillery, at the same place, there were 24 temperance men, and 
104 spirit drinkers, who consumed 401 drams each per annum, inde- 
pendently of 972 bottles of beer and porter each yearly ; while the 
European regiment only consumed 14 bottles of beer per man 
annually. 

The medical officers generally bear testimony to the sanitary advan- 
tages, amongst well-organized bodies of Europeans, resulting from the 
men being provided with intellectual as well as physical amusements. 
In the artillery, at the mount near to Madras, each company has its 
library; but the Roman Catholic priest objected to members of his 
church belonging to them. The amusements are rackets, football, 
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skittles, long bullets, and chess and backgammon in the canteen and 
temperance rooms; such arrangements exist in all properly organized 
regiments. Of the 1st Madras Fusiliers it is said that the 1st January, 
1848, was their hundredth anniversary, as they were embodied in 
1748, from independent companies. There was a teatotal and tem- 
perance society in the regiment, and with an average strength of 892 
in 1847 they lost only 6 men. Crime was comparatively rare, and the 
men were respectful and well conducted. In a troop of horse artillery 
at Jaulna, consisting of 102 Europeans, the medical officer reported 
that the internal economy was so good that intemperance was rare, 
and other crimes so few “ that not a case has required to be brought 
before acourt martial for the last three years.” Thisis almost marvellous, 
—102 common European soldiers without a court martial punishment 
amongst them for three years! In the Southern Division there was 
only 1 death in 1837 in a company of artillery of 53 men; and in a 
European regiment in the same division, 945 strong, there were only 
12 deaths, at the rate of 1:27 per cent., an absence of mortality not 
equalled by a regiment in Europe. The medical officers attach much 
importance to the men being induced to drink malt liquor, by its abund- 
ance and cheapness, rather than spirits; and their sentiments appear to 
be embodied in the following extract from one of their reports: “ The 
measure still adopted by the Government of supplying the canteen with 
porter in casks, direct from England, continues to prove highly bene- 
ficial and conducive to the maintenance of good health among the Huro- 
peans.” The facts and opinions in the preceding extracts are so entirely 
in conformity with my own observations and experience, that I venture 
to repeat a few words, with which I closed my analysis of the vital 
statistics of the armies of India, addressed to the Statistical Society 
early in 1847 :— 

““T have a strong conviction that much of European disease in 
India is traceable to over stimulus, and that mortality amongst the 
European troops will not be lessened until the European soldier is 
improved in his habits; until he is made to understand that temper- 
ance is for the benefit of his body, libraries for the benefit of his mind, 
exercise for the benefit of his health, and savings’ banks for the benefit 
of his purse.” 

The final results of the comparisons between the average sickness 
and mortality, from 1842 to 1846, inclusive, and 1847, are shown in 
the following tables :-— 


LX.—EvRopEANS. 


























Per Centage of Deaths Deaths 
Years. Treated to to 
to Strength. Strength. Sick Treated. 
VO4 2 cvduses 161°341 4°205 2°606 
f Reov! Wi aia he 174:300 4°905 2°814 
16443.5. 147°744 2°810 1°902 
SD ws cate 162°543 3°912 2°407 


1846........ 149°743 3°617 2°415 
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LXI.—NarIves. 

















Per Centage of Deaths Deaths 

Years. Treated to to 
to Strength. Strength. Sick Treated. 

1842505. 74°218 2°528 3°407 
1843;..<%... 67°405 2°371 aoly 
1844.,...... 69°273 1:994 2°879 
1845, ..0:- 66°616 2°062 3°096 
ES46....000s 76°657 2°680 3°497 





The average for the five years gives the following per centage from 
all diseases :— 


EuROPEANS. 

Per centage of Treated to Strength ......0008 Sdicibassigntites 159°215 
PeHLO? - Of MICACNS CO. GO.s .  Qivirversceesradearreceronsvcas 3°856 
Ditto “or “do. to Treated“). .cvsco0ns Pc yd Meh dali 2°439 

NATIVES. 

Per centage of Treated to Strength ....rcccssscosssrersessseeeees 70°846 
Dita) Of Deaths Cow nodoss (10.8 Aiaea Baa ideas 2°076 
Ditto paok dos i..to Treated § cccsccicseses cantasrencetene 3°287 


The experience in 1847 gives the following results :— 


EUROPEANS. 

Pee centage of, Pveated: £0 Strength 4...c:dciersecasassossacosghes 156°575 
IGLOS, | GRDICAGNS. CO GOs. © “abeeavecncvercrsecceassosvanciest 2°948 
Ditto Of do. tor Treated voscsccccccvses netgear 1°883 

NATIVES. 

Per centage of Treated to Strength ....cecesers Pact arse 77°611 
Ditto of Deaths 65+ (OH (Vl anti iaiiaiue es 1°295 
Dittou 1ofu" dor (to: Treateds, x. iach) brccleeiaankt ced 1°668 


From which it will be observed that although disease has been 
pretty nearly equally frequent, yet it is very satisfactory to notice a 
marked decrease, in point of severity, by nearly one per cent. less 
mortality, both as to the strength and number stated amongst both 
bodies of men in 1847. The mean mortality amongst the Company’s 
Kuropean soldiers, from 1825 to 1844, inclusive, being 3°846 per cent., 
and the results of the five years under review, being 3°856 per cent., 
the close approximation would seem to testify that these figures are 
indications of normal conditions. 

The following per centage mortality amongst Europeans, under the 
different governments in India, does not come within the period to 
which the preceding tables refer, nor is it from Madras, but its inser- 
tion will extend the range of comparisons. 
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Mortality amongst Huropean Troops in India. 

















| Yearss: ‘Bengal, ‘Madras. Bombay. 
F845........ | 6°22 3°62 8°3 
1846........ 5°04 3°64 i F3Z 
1847 ahaa. 4°49 O08 so. 3°01 
1848........ 5°25 1°64 2°51 
1849.00. 713, 2.24 4°6 








It would hence appear that there is a slight diminution in the mor- 
tality in Bengal; but there had also been similar fluctuating diminu- 
tions in the preceding 20 years. The fluctuations in Bombay, from 
9°32 per cent. to 3°01 and 2°51 per cent., are remarkable ; the more so 
when compared with the comparatively steady mortality in the Madras 
European troops. ; 

In conclusion, I may add that statements of the nature of the pre- 
ceding, founded as they are upon the most minute and elaborate official 
details, have important bearings. To the medical man, they afford the 
means of comparing the intensity of the same disease under different local 
circumstances, of investigating the history and character of diseases, and 
of applying remedial or ameliorating measures where practicable. The 
physiologist views with a curious and inquiring eye the influence of 
those physical, social, or moral causes which occasion the development 
of latent diseases under certain conditions; or the exacerbation of those 
that are patent under other conditions; not less does he contemplate 
and consider the prodigious discrepancies in the value of life of beings 
with the same organization, and living under the same climatorial-con- 
ditions, but of different geographical origin and habits. The actuary 
finds data for regulating his estimation of the value of life, and of 
fixing his premiums accordingly. The statesman, the economist, and 
the philanthropist have their interest also in such statements. The 
first in relation to securing his political objects in the most efficient 
manner, by the smallest agency; the second desiderates a system to 
secure the state from a wasteful expenditure of its pecuniary resources, 
by a wasteful expenditure of Kuropean life in India, for it is understood 
that each European.costs.100/.. by the time he joins his regiment, and 
the 10,025 lives lost from 1845 to 1849 in all India, occasioned a loss, 
therefore, of above a million of money; and finally, the philanthropist 
is shocked by the conviction that much of the waste of European life 
in India is self-imposed, and that much of the intensity of the mortality 
might be within human control. 





While the preceding tables were under press, the following state- 
ments appeared in the “‘ Madras Government Gazette,” for March last. 
They embrace a larger,number of troops than are found in the Medical 
Reports of 1842 to 1847. They are not verified by any official sig- 
nature; but I think it desirable to annex them for the sake of future 
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Tastes Showing the Influence of Intemperance on Sickness and Mortality and 
Crime amongst the European Troops under the Madras Presideney, during 
the Year 1849. 

TABLE I, 


Showing the Sickness and Mortality amongst Various Classes of Men. 


CUASSOS i eiclers) «/eleloiers c/siels Teatotallers. Temperate, 


Strength....... waite 450. 4,318. 


= 


Ratio of Ratio of 





: Ratio of | Deaths Ratio of | Deaths 
Diseases. Admit-| p;oq |Admission| to i sed, |Admission| to 
ted. * |to Strength/Strength : " Ito Strength|Strength 
per Cent. per per Cent. per 
Cent. Cent. 
Oo 31-335: | 0°222 1 17°786 | 0°023 
Cholera ........ Wee Sasstees ae Ria: roe a 13 0°393 | 0°301 
Dysentery, Acute and : : : - 
eee oa a i 11°555 | 0°666 31 | 7-966 | 0-717 
DED 10 cy ae oe TL*LL1.} 0°222 4 8°059 | 0°092 


Other Diseases, Sto- 


mach and Bowels.... oO lll} ... 6 7°804 | 0°138 























Hepatitis, Acute and f : 19% 
Chronic. vccscceces oa Nak 2, Se ane paige 6 
Disease of the Lungs...., 43 |) .... as ae eee 478 | 17 } 11°069 | 0°393 
Ditto Ipraine.;.2:,. Bae de see. al eee 108 1 2°501 | 0°023 
Rheumatic Affections 27 Bs 6°000 |... 487 pera ae odo a eee 
Venereal ditto. 452. OE eas | ASSO |. sau, Lote T | 35-062 | 0°023 
BPPOVSISS osc cssvnpsnsrsncoes Re bes ors sas 2 ee 0°046| .... 
All other Diseases........ 119 san | 120,444 0. 2a. 1 1462 10 |. 3a°853' | 0-238 
EOta ae ce 589 | 5 |130°888 | 1-111 [6,114 | 100 | 141°593 | 2°315 
OiRECEE) Coesocdoacocae Intemperate. Total. 
BETONEED. o6.<6cieseee 603 942. 5,710; 
a 190 | 2] 20-169! 0-212 |1,099| 4 {| 19-246 | 0-070 
SLC a a Z 6 0°743 | 0°636 24 19 0°420 | 0°332 


GHOME. (8 Gechccss: 
BPPATEHOOR cccckcccnockoesece 108 Byes 11°464 506 5 8°861 | 0:087 


S cchtadbenc, || Ua} 2 | 21889. o-g12 | 472 | -8} 8-266} 0-140 
mach and Bowels.... 


“gees eg 112} 15 | 11°889]1°592| 508] 49] 8-896 | 0-858 





Po Acute and\} gg} 9] 10-191] 0-212| 371| 18] 6:497| 0-315 
Disease of the Lungs....} 113 4 | 11°995 | 0°424 | 634 | 21 | 11-103 | 0°367 
Ditto Brain:..c0. 82 5 8°704 | 0°530 204. 6 3°572 | 0°105 
Rheumatic Affections 143 I 15°180 | 0°106 657 1 11°506 | 0°017 
Venereal attto,.:..... ATT \ oe |) SO°'OSG) ee | 25085 1 | 36°514 | 0°017 
ECGOSICS Ov... docesdienoness i eA O1ge te 3 aah O°OS 29" wee 
All other Diseases........ 583 5 61°889 | 0°530 | 2,164 15 37°898 | 0°262 
0, ol ee ae 2,024 42 | 214°861 | 4°458 18,727 | 147 152,837 | 2°574 





The above return includes the 15th Hussars, H. M.’s 25th, 51st, 84th, and 94th 
Regiments, and the Ist Madras Fusiliers. 
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Tasre T—Return: showing the Comparative Ratio of Punishments, Sc. awarded to i 
Sollowing Classes of Men. 


























CUBE cocci. Scameaninmenevucmecers Teatotallers. j 

1 ie Ref va 4 | 

i “H. M2s | Hf. Ms | H. M’s | Hl. Ms s | Madras uro- Bi 

COUDS ssassessnsnascrsvnreressvnsen Isth, | 2th, | Gist, / Séth. | 94th, | Fusi- | pean |. T0t@b 

_ Jiers. oho bord. 4 

SELENA... .00. Siemnpaiamicaleeessae 10 2 eee 249 99 76 67 

se { Regimental Captains... ee ee EE Pre 27 16 a1 99 
Commanding Officers | rr Nc aie 38 2 8 573 
Regtl.Courts Martial.. ani A 2 1 5 34 

Tried by District GLO ..0004! cs ee ty ace : 5 an 
General ~— ditto’ «i... : ac Ba pct ‘ a 
TobaDLiesesseee 17 67 | 19 | 29 159° 


Ratio per Cent. to Suength.. cm 31:48] aa 26°907 | 19191 | 39°473 | 38°157 | 23°695 














Class: v.08 TahS oblincine do sdahet nies j Temperate. 
Strength vss... ee Ae 1468 | 60% | sya | see | ey | 723 | 855 | gps | 66mm 








Punished ¢ Regimental Captains...| 600 92 103 181 13] 134 114 298 1,653 , 
by Commanding Officers | 167 124 356 134 359 160 321 465 20 . 
8° 




















Regtl. Courts Martial...) 19 2 18 6 5 10 9 13 : 

Tried by District . ditto ...... 15 2 10 5 1 wes 7 Il 51 
General ditto ...... 3 ae 2 ane 1 ans 300 4, 10° 
Potal.,..crheel BO4 220 489 326 497 | 804 451 .| 791 | 3,882 

Ratio per Cent. to Strength...| 54°768 | 36°484 | 85°191 | 36°794 | 73-412 | 42047 | 52°748 | 95°878 | 58°720 

4 

Clase os bghants pinnae lcs Intemperate. ; q 
SUPCMS TE |e teaveanenesneehwnneati¢ne: 345 45 88 203 136 315 155 174 | 1,461 
Punished ¢ Regimental Captains...| 254: il oe 87 40 98 22 212 724, 
by Commanding Officers 285 38 139 105 136 249 106 427 1,485 

_ f Regtl.Courts Martial...) 72 San ae 9 8 42 9 56 | | 20M: 
Tried by 4 District ditto ...... ume: /; 2 5 a oases 2 9 4 72. 
General . ditto ...... 6 oie ia a aa 2 A 13 
Tatahrcinccse| 664 56 147 203 186 391 148 703 2,498 





—— | ee | | ——  ———__— | —. 


Ratio per Cent. to Strength...! 192°463 | 124444} 167-045} 100000) 186,764} 124126] 95-483 | 404-022 | 170: m 






































Teatotallers. Temperate. Intemperate. 
ne Regimental Captains siscseccnsesessreseeett! 14-754 25-003 | 
Punished: by ..rxeeen Commanding Officers ..s.ccssasssvesenenssonees 84.94 31°553 
Regimental Courts Martial...........csesveree 0:447 1-240 
Mrved: Dy; nen Disc CUGLON | Cs acates memealeleegentt bes 0-771 
General ditto Vokewheohawens davies gre 0-151 
BOCAL, docinstabeplenabervncater oe 23°695 58°720 170°978 


The returns of the: year 1842 to 1846 inclusive, continued in the above tables, sirengtheal the 
improved view of the health of the European troops; the former average gave 3°856 per cent. 0 
deatlis, and the latter 3°508 per cent.; the average of the Native mortality continuing singularly 
stationary, viz., 2'076 and 2°063 per cent. The Temperance and Punishment Tables should be it 
the hands of every European soldier, to impress upon him the salutary lesson, that where 1 teatotale 
is cut off, 4 intemperate men lose their lives; and in regimental courts yeh where not 1] teatota! 
soldier in.200 is subjected to punishment, 28 intemperate men are punished; es before district ane 


genéral courts martial the teatotaler does not appear at all. 
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of Bits or Excuance (Inland and Foreign) in Circulation at one 
time in Great Britain, in England, in Scotland, in. Lancashire, and 
in Cheshire, respectively, during each of the Twenty Years 1828-1847, 
both inclusive; and also embracing in the inquiry Biuus drawn upon 
Foreign Countries. By Witt1AM Newmarcn, Esq. 


- [Read before the Statistical Society of London, 22nd April and 20th May, 1850.] 
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‘Or the four principal forms of currency to which in this country we 
are accustomed, namely— 

(1) Bank of England notes, 

(2) Country Bank notes, 

(3) Metallic money, and 

(4) Bills of Exchange, 

‘we are able to trace the fluctuations and to ascertain the amount of the 
first two with great precision; of the third with some approximation to 
certainty ; and it is only as regards the Jast (bills of exchange) that we 
are not in possession of any extensive and accurate collection of data. 

From a consideration of this fact the present inquiry has derived 
its origin. 

The object of the investigation on which I am about to enter has 
been to arrive at some knowledge of the statistics of ills of xchange, 
to collect together such faets and to institute such calculations as may 
enable us to speak with some degree of confidence of the amount, the 

Auctuations, and the progress, of this large and most important part of 
the negotiable paper circulating in this country; and to embrace within 
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the period of investigation a series of years which have been distin- 
guished by the occurrence of several different phases of national and 
commercial prosperity. 

I beg to observe, at the outset, that the present contribution is not 


to be regarded in any sense as a controversial tract on the question of © 


the currency. I have nothing whatever to do in this place with the 
writings of the distinguished persons who have discussed that question, 
except to borrow from them whatever assistance they can render 
towards a kindred but perfectly neutral topic. It may possibly 
happen that the facts I have to state may be of some value in future 
discussions of the kind referred to—I hope they may. But my pre- 
sent business is not to anticipate the application of these facts, but to 
exhibit them in such a form and in such an order as will give them, if 
possible, the advantage of the greatest lucidity, combined with the 
greatest conciseness. 

I propose to divide the inquiry into two principal sections. 

In the First Section, I will endeavour to state, (1) what a bill of 
exchange is understood to imply in the course of this inquiry; (2) to 
point out some of the rules of classification, and to indicate some of the 
peculiar causes which regulate the influence and the distribution of 
different portions of the bill circulation; and (3) to exhibit in a con- 
secutive and statistical form the amount and fluctuations of that cur- 
rency during the several years embraced in this investigation; and also 
during the periods, and with reference to the groups into which, for 
reasons to be presently stated, those years, and the gross volume of the 

ill currency, have been distinguished. 

In the Second Section, I will endeavour to extend and illustrate the 
materials contained in the first section, by bringing them into com- 
parison with other statistical facts bearing an intimate relation, either 
as causes or effects, to the volume and vicissitudes of the currency of 
bills of exchange. 


Il.—- Definitions; Bases and Elements of Calculation ; Mode of Procedure. 


Throughout the whole of this inquiry, I shall adhere to the received 
and established phraseology of merchants with reference to bills of 
exchange. 

The scope of this investigation does noé extend to Ireland. It 
embraces the whole of Great Britain. By an inland bill of exchange, 
therefore, I understand a bill drawn within the limits of Great Britain, 
and of course not entitled to circulate as a legal instrument unless 
bearing the stamp duty imposed by the present Stamp Act, passed in 
1815 (55 Geo. III., cap. 184). 

By a foreign bill of exchange, I understand a bill drawn upon 
Great Britain from some place out of the United Kingdom. I am 
aware of a technical practice, according to which bills drawn in Scot- 
land and Ireland are held, in point of law, to be foreign bills. That 
practice, however, it will be convenient to disregard for our present 
purpose. Now, as the stamp duty on a bill of exchange is imposed 
only in the country or place where it is drawn, it is clear that, with 
reference to the whole mass of foreign bills drawn wpon Great Britain, 
the returns of our Board of Inland Revenue can afford no assistance 
whatever; and as we proceed with our task, we shall see that one of the 
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difficulties least readily surmounted is precisely that which concerns the 
correct method of ascertaining the volume of the foreign bill currency. 

The whole mass of bills of exchange constantly in circulation. in 
Great Britain is composed of two unequal parts. The first, and by far 
the largest part, consists of bills drawn and accepted within the limits 
of Great Britain, and, as I have just said, therefore, of inland bills, 
valid only when impressed with a stamp duty. The other, and smaller 
part, consists of bills drawn out of the United Kingdom, but accepted, 
or made payable, within Great Britain, most commonly within the 
City of London, and not bearing any stamp duty which the records 
of any English office of revenue will enable us to estimate. These are 
foreign bills ; and it will prevent a good deal of ambiguity if the exact 
meaning of these two terms of Inland and Foreign bills, as here defined, 
is kept very closely in view. 

Now there is every reason to believe that scarcely any tax in this 
country suffers from so few evasions as the stamp duty on bills of 
exchange. It may not be the direct interest of the drawer in all cases 
that the instrument shall be written upon paper impressed with the 
full and accurate amount of duty; but there are at least three other 
parties interested in the transaction, to whom it is of the utmost pos- 
sible moment that the requirements of the law shall be fulfilled. These 
parties are the acceptor, the endorsers, and the payee; and it is pretty 
certain that the vigilance of parties concerned in these capacities does 
most effectually secure a full compliance with the Act of Parliament. 
It is satisfactory, therefore, at the outset, to know, that if the accounts 
furnished by the Stamp Office do actually contain the precise kind of 
information required, we have in those accounts a faithful outline of 
the extent and fluctuations of the currency of inland bills of exchange. 

It becomes important, then, to ascertain what is the kind of informa- 
tion to be obtained from the Stamp Office; and we shall find that the 
form of return, to be of any practical use, will be somewhat elaborate. 

The scale of duties is adjusted under the guidance of a twofold 
principle ; first, the amount of duty has reference to the amount of the 
bill; and, secondly, it has reference to the wsance of the bill. For 
example, a bill for 20/., at two months’ date, pays a tax of 2s.; and a 
bill for 50/., at the same usance, pays a tax of 38s. 6d.; but, on the 
other hand, if the bill for 207. be drawn at three months, instead of 
two, it pays 2s. 6d., instead of 2s.; and, in like manner, a similar 
extension of the usance of the bill for 502. raises the stamp upon it 
from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. The most important feature of the scale, how- 
lever, is, that the duty increases mainly with the amount of the bill, 

It will be obvious, from this statement, that nothing beyond a very 
vague notion of the bill currency can be gathered from any Stamp 
Office return, which merely states the amount of revenue derived from 
the duty on bills of exchange in one swum, and which does not at least 
particularize the amount of revenue received under each of the thirteen 
rates of duty. It is also important that separate returns should be 
given for different districts of the country. 

Supposing that such a return was actually rendered for any par- 
ticular year, say for 1848, let us see what it would enable us to ascer- 
sain. We find from the schedule of rates, that a 8s. 6d. stamp, for 
instance, will cover a bill of from 502. to 100/., at to months’ date, 
VOUS. SPARTIT: L 
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and of from 301. to 502., at three months’ date; and suppose that the 
return informs us that, in 1848, as many as 10,000 stamps, of 3s. 6d. 
each, were sold in Great Britain, it is quite plain that, even with the 
aid of these important facts, we cannot arrive at any very precise con- 
clusion as to the actual total amount of inland bills of exchange created 
by the sale of these 10,000 three-and-sixpenny stamps; and still less 
can we ascertain with any approach to certainty what was the average 
amount of such bills in cireulation at one tome during the year 1848. 
We cannot arrive at these results, because, in the first place, the legal 
range of the stamp is a very wide one, namely, from 302. to 1002.; and, 
in the next place, we have no means of knowing how many of the bills 
were drawn at less than two months’ date, and how many beyond it. 

How, then, can the mere elements of the caleulation rendered by 
the Stamp Office be turned to profitable account? Obviously, only 
by one method, and that method must consist in ascertaining, from a 
careful and systematic examination of a large number of real and bond 
Jide bills of exchange drawn upon 8s. 6d. stamps, two facts, namely, (1) 
the average amount of each bill, and (2) the average wsance of each bill. 

If we suppose that these two additional facts have been established, 
the formula will then be complete, and it will assume a very simple 
shape, thus—Given that in 1848, there were sold, say, 10,000 stamps, 
at 3s. 6d. each, upon each of which a bill for, say, 46/7. was drawn, at 
an average usance of, say, three months, what was the fotal and 
average circulation of such bills in that year? 

Now, in a few words, the main object of this paper is to describe the 
methods I have pursued for ascertaining by actual observation those 
elements of the calculation by the ard of which alone the official accounts 
can be rendered of practical use. 

The following is the schedule of stamp duties imposed by 55 
Geo. III., cap. 184, divided into Three Groups. With reference to 
these groups, I shall presently have something more to say. 


TABLE I. 


Rates of Duty on Inland Bills of Exchange imposed by 55 Geo. IIT. cap. 184, 
(1815) and at present in force in Great Britain. 





Stamps in Groups. Two Months’ Usance. Above Two Months’ Usance. 
From To From To 
ES £ £ £ 
Ean axon ocnadaden de 2 5 on re 
ae SS a 5 20 2 5 
NS aM sic ou is idee cases 20 30 4) 20 
7 ea 30 50 20 30 


Ag OO ds. cise 100 200 50 100 
ERR ends Rca wake 200 300 100 200 


base Reh icant 50 100 30 50 
II 
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IIIl.—Data employed in the present inquiry; Returns furnished by 
certain of the London Bankers and Bill-Brokers; Tabular Analysis 
of these Returns; Importance of the results obtained from them, 


Concerned practically, as I am, in the daily administration of a 
bank, I have been desirous for some time to ascertain with an approach 
to accuracy the extent and fluctuations of the currency of bills of 
exchange. I have once or twice endeavoured to obtain, through 
various channels, such a return from the Stamp Office as would effec- 
tually serve as the basis of an extensive inquiry; but, from one cause 
or another, I never had the good fortune to succeed. The publication, 
however, of the Appendix to the Report of the Committee of the 
House of Commons on Commercial Distress, appointed with reference 
to the financial crisis of 1847, in a great measure put me in possession 
of the data I had so long endeavoured to obtain. The Appendices 
Nos. 27 and 29 to that Report contain a detailed account of the 
revenue obtained from stamp duties on bills of exchange in G'reat 
Britain, Lancashire, and Cheshire, during the period from kst January, 
1830, to October, 1847. And combining this document with a Return 
contained in the Appendix No. 5 to the Commons’ Report on Joint 
Stock Banks of 1837 (15th July, 1837, No. 531), a complete account 
is obtained of the sale of bill stamps in Great Britain for a period of 
twenty years, that is to say, from lst January, 1828, to 81st Decem- 
ber, 1847. I must mention, however, that I am indebted to the 
courtesy of Mr. Porter, the Secretary of the Board of Trade, for the 
figures required to complete the Return on the Commercial Distress 
Report, from October to December, 1847; for at the time when the 
ealculations of which I am about to submit the results were under- 
taken, in the spring and summer of 1849, the Tables of Revenue, &c., 
for 1847, had not been published. I shall have occasion, further on, 
to give several specific references to the authorities upon which I have 
depended for my official facts; but these are the immediate circum- 
stances which led to the preparation of the present paper. 
Furnished with materials so complete from the Stamp Office, as to 
the number of bill stamps sold, and the districts in which they had 
been distributed, I became very soon convinced that the only satis- 
factory method of ascertaining the two remaining elements of the eal- 
culation, namely, (1) the average amount of the bills drawn upon each 
kind of stamp, and (2) the average usance of each of these descriptions 
of bills, was to obtain an extensive series of observations as to these 
two particulars, by the actual examination of a mass of bond fide bills 
of exchange in circulation, and so selected as to present a fair sample 
of the bill currency of the country. This could only be done by the 
assistance of some of the City bankers, having an extensive business, 
in which bills of exchange to a large amount pass through their hands, 
Through the kindness of Mr. Tooke, I was introduced to five very 
‘eminent firms in the City, distinguished for the extent of their business 
‘as bankers and as bill-brokers; and by the support and countenance 
which he gave to the request I ventured to make to each of these 
‘houses, [ was furnished by them with certain statistical returns, con- 
‘taining the results of a careful examination of a portion of the bills in 
(their respective bill cases. Without the facts which these returns 
L 2 
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enabled me to ascertain, it would have been quite futile to have pro- 
secuted the inquiry with any prospect of success; and I feel, therefore, 
that I am under the greatest obligation to the distinguished parties im 
question for the essential assistance they were good enough to render 
with so much courtesy and promptness. 

The total number of bills of exchange (inland and foreign) included 
in the accounts rendered by these five houses, is as many as 4,367 bills, 
drawn for a total sum of 1,216,9747. 

The details of the information obtained from the respective firms I 
have considered throughout to be strictly confidential, but it will be 
quite easy to describe the method of observation and the general 
results without any undue revelation of particular and confidential 
statements. 

The following table is the copy of part of two pages of one of the 
banker's returns :— 

TABLE If. 
Bills, Inland, drawn on 3s. 6d. Stamps and at the following Dates, viz.:— 





One Two Three Four Five Six 
Month. | Months. | Months, | Months. | Months, | Months, 














oo 


£ £ £ £ £ £ 














































































































34 48 49 
40 45 43 
70 35 46 
96 395 43 
61 50 48 
sees 53 47 48 ad ses 
&e. &e. &c. &e. &c. &e. |. 
Total 1. iscsi 200 | 1,305.1): 75702 © (13,102 172i 412 12,892 
Average Sum 200 | 108°7 i720 54°4 85°5 68°6 72°4 
Avrg. Usance ae nes ae oe Pc a 3°7 
No. of Bills.... 1 12 100 57 2 6 178 
No. of Months 1 24 300 288 10 36 659 





Tt will be observed that this form is occupied entirely by bills 
drawn upon stamps of 3s. 6d. each, and contains separate columns for 
bills drawn at an usance of one, two, three, four, five, and six months; 
there are also calculations at the foot of the form for ascertaining, from 
the preceding entries, (1) the total swm represented by the whole of 
the bills; (2) the average amount of the bills at each usance; (3) the 


average usance of all the bills; and (4) the total number of bills — 


evumerated at 3s. 6d. 

Now to each of the five banking houses a schedule was delivered, 
properly ruled and headed, with a sufficient number of pages under 
each of the thirteen rates of stamp duty, and under the head of 
_* foreign bills” (as bearing no British stamp), to contain the entry of 


about one thousand distinct bills of exchange. And it is important to — 


point out, that the only things essential to the perfect accuracy of the 
return were, that the person employed to compile it should turn over 
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the bills placed before him one by one, and merely enter the amount 
of each bill on the page (8s. 6d., 4s. 6d., &c.) and in the column 
(1, 2, 3, &c., months) to which it might happen to belong. I have 
every reason to believe that the whole of the returns were filled up 
with great care, and that the facts they profess to represent may be 
accepted with entire confidence. 

The calculations connected with each return were made under my 
own superintendence. 

When the facts contained in the five Bankers’ Returns were thus 
reduced, the result amounted to this— 

That, by the actual inspection of 4,367 foreign and inland Bills of 
Hachange, representing the important sum of 1,216,974/., and taken at 
hazard from an immense mass of bills drawn in London, in the manu- 
jacturing districts, in Scotland, in the agricultural districts, and wm 
foreign countries, the average number of Pounds sterling drawn upon 
each denomination of stamp had been ascertained, and also the average 
Usance. 

And, as I shall have occasion to point out by-and-by, this was a 
step in the investigation which had not been previously accomplished 
in so extensive and systematic a manner. It then only remained to 
employ the average results founded upon the bankers’* and brokers’ 
returns in the reduction of the data furnished by the Stamp Office. 
This was clearly a mere matter of calculation ; but I confess that, if I 
had foreseen, before I undertook the task, the extent and severity of 
the labour it would impose, I am not at all certain that I should have 
ventured upon the inquiry. The employment of logarithms, of course, 
abbreviated the number of figures very much, and every precaution was 
taken to avoid errors, by the use of paper ruled in such a manner that 
each individual figure had a niche to itself, and by the enforcement of 
a system of checks. The following figures are copied from the calcu- 
lations relative to inland bills in 1847, and the process followed in the 
calculation will be easily gathered from the tenour of the extract itself: — 


Inland Bills. 
_ EXAMPLE. 
Stamps, 8s. 6d., for year 1847.—Great Britain. 


43,6287. = amount of stamp duty received at 8s. 6d. 
428°5/. = average sum borne by stamps of 8s. 6d. each. 
3°07 = average usance of such bills in months. 
°425 = decimal of 1/. corresponding to 8s. 6d. 


Then, 43,628 = A 4° 6397653 
"425 =X1* 6283889 


5° 0113764 


102,650 = No. of Stamps sold. 








* In other parts of this paper I have referred to these Returns, for the sake of 
previty, under the short title of ‘‘ Bankers’ Returns,’’ but I am anxious that it should 
‘ve clearly understood that under this title I include the five special Returns (four 
‘rom Bankers and one from the leading Bill-Brokers’ House in the City,) which, as 
m the text above, and in Table III., are sometimes described as ‘‘ Bankers’ and 
Brokers’ Returns.” 
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102,650 = A 5°0113764 
428°5 = 2 2°6319508 
4-6433272 

43987000" = in ¥s., total sum created. 
43987000° == X 7°6433272 
3°07 = dX 0°4871384 
7°1561888 


eee eo ee 


14328° = in ¥s., the sum in circulation at one time. 


The general results arrived at by this somewhat formidable series 
of calculations will appear presently; in the meantime, Wwe may con- 
veniently refer to the following table (Table III.), which contains a 
general summary of the 4,367 bills recorded in the bankers’ returns. 


TABLE III. 


General Summary of the Five “ Bankers’ and Brokers’ Returns’ specially 
Surnished for the purposes of this Inquiry. 
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4 5. 6 7 8. 9 
sa Per Cent. of 4 Mr. Leatham’s 
Stamps. Nos. | Rival Total ks ae Seale. 
— of erage] Amount of | Average Group. Total 
Inland | 4;, | Usance.| Bills of Bill. : Fe 
Bills. - Bills. each Sti pAveragel .5 nie 
aap aoe ee No. |Amount.| No. |Amount{ Bill 
| No. | Months £ £& |PerCnt.|Per Cnt.|PerCnt|PerCnut.4 £ | Months 
Des wees Yeas ca age Be Se 3, *h3 ee AS 3 
Ts. 6d. 138 - Q- 2,095 Forge 459 96 OL! ¥1 18 3 
Be. Kesey 323 2:9 ¢ 6,215 19:23) 34-9" 28:5 7°4 5 23 3 
Qs. 6d. 464 ol, |. 45,498 28 °9 50°2 (ode 10°6 1°3 28 3 
~ Mh) | B25.4.@-7- |. 21,748. | 21-1 }-T00. | 100, | 21-2] 1-9 f1s5 |. 8 
83.6004 570] BB 26292 | 46-1 30°5| 124 | 43> 2-3 4 50 3 
4s. 6d. 630 Sai 47,096 74:7 | 33°8 21°8 14:4 3°8 96 3 
Ek Bes hogate 366 3°6 57,472 laze 19:81 26°8 8°4 4°6 f 167 3 
GS hte 298 3°8 4 45 284 tors 59° 6°8 6°9 | 270 - 38 
(IL) |1,864| 8°6 | 215,505 | 140°4/| 100° j 100 42°6 | 17°6 §145°7 3 
8s. 6d. 358 3°9 153,429 428 °5 48°] 21° 8:4] 12°5 460 3 
12s. 6d 227 4: 181,715 800 °5 30°5 26° 53 14°8 875 3 
MSSe es 100 4-1 149,727 41 1497°2) 13:4) 21°4 2°3 | 12:4 § 1540 3 
BSS sosnce 27 4-1 70,127 | 2597°3 3°6 10° 6 5-9 4 2270 3 
BOS ests 32 4. 144,189 | 4505 ‘8 44, 0 7 76 1 1428 > #7000 3 
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[Note.—The only columns of this table which seem to require explanation are 
the four columns of per centages, (cols. 6, 7, 8,9.) Thus, selecting the 3s. 6d. 
rate of duty, and reading from left to right, we find the following results.x—There _ 
were 570 inland bills actually examined bearing 3s. 6d. stamps, having an average 
usance of 3°3 months each, representing a total sum of 26,292/.: and one with 
another drawn for 46°17. each. These 570 bills were equal to 30°5 per cent. of the — 
whole number of bills (1,864) contained in Group II., and were equal to 13° per cent. — 
of the whole number of bills (4,367) contained in the entire table. 
(26,292/.) of the 570 bills was equal to 12°4 per cent. of the whole amount (215,5057.) 


And the amount — 
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in Group I1., and to 2°3 per cent. of the total amount (1,216,884/.) contained in 
the entire sable, For bills at 3s. 6d. stamp, the researches of Mr. Leatham gave an 
average usance of three months, and an average sum of 50/7. each. The employment 
of two sets of per centages—one Set for the totals of each group, and a second set for 
the totals of the entire table—enables the reader to perceive at once what relation 
each part of the table bears to all the rest. For example,—the number of bills at 
3s. 6d. is equal to 13 per ceut. of the whole number of bills in the table; but the 
amount of the bills at 3s. 6d. is only equal to 2°3 per cent. of the whole amount con 
tained in the table. The inference, therefore, is this—that where the number of ob« 
servations at 3s. 6d. is so large a portion of the whole (13 per cent.) we may conclude 
that the results at 3s. 6d. are near the truth. The average amounts of each group 
(for example, 21°1/. for Group I.) are obtained in this table by taking the average of 
the averages composing each group. The object of the average amount of each group 
in this Case-is to indicate the general size of the bills composing it, and this could not 
be done if the average of the groups was found in the usual, and under other circum- 
stances, the proper manner, of dividing the total results by the total number of the 
actual facts composing those results~e. g. Group I. by dividing 21,748/. by 925. 
It will be well, however, to point out in this place, once for all, that throughout the 
whole of this inquiry great care has been employed in the calculation of the averages, 
and in no case are the figures given as an average, the mere offspring of previous 
averages, but are the honest results of comparing a// the facts with a// the results. I 
beg to direct particular attention to this point. ] 


LV.—Division of the whole Mass of Bills into three Groups, Reasons for 
such Divisions, and Uses of it; Bills employed in different Branches 
of Trade. 

Tt will be seen that this table (Table III.) is divided imto three 
groups, with reference to the rates of duty; and as several of the sub- 
sequent conclusions will be found to depend in an intimate degree 
upon this classification of the rates of duty, it will be well to explain 
the reasons which led to its adoption before proceeding further. 

In the first place, however, the following abstract (Table IV.) of 
the general summary already given (Table Il. ), may be conveniently 
introduced. 

Tassie IV, 
Abstract of the General Summary ( Table ITT.) of the Returns furnished by 
the Five Banking Houses. 
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It will be seen that , Gren i, 1 sentinel to small bills, of which 
the utmost legal limit is 30/.; and the average amount, as ascertained 
by the bankers’ returns, is 21°7/., with an usance of 2°7 months. 
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The next group (Group. II.) includes bills of a medium size, of 
which the highest legal limit is 800/.; and the ascertained average 
amount is 140°4/., with an usance of 3°6 months. 

The last group (Group III.) contains all bills above 3001. 

Now the chief object of this classification is to obtain, if possible, 
some insight into the different causes which influence the extent and 
fluctuations of different portions of the bill currency; for it is very 
‘important to bear in mind that there is a most marked distinction to 
be drawn between several classes of bills; and that these lines of . 
separation have reference chiefly to the magnitude of the bills them- 
selves. 

If I have succeeded in the arrangement of these groups, I have 
included in 

(1). Group IIT. the bills which are drawn for considerable sums 
between merchants, producers and manufacturers, and wholesale 
dealers; and between importers and large consumers of raw material; 
or, speaking generally, between ‘‘ merchants and dealers.” 

(2). Group II., in like manner, is intended to contain the class of 
bills drawn between houses of less extent of business, and wielding a 
less powerful capital, and also between large wholesale houses and the 
better class of retail dealers; in general terms, between “dealers and 
retailers.” : 

(3). Group I. is meant to include the small bills which belong 
essentially to retail trade, and may be described with considerable 
propriety as drawn between ‘retailers and consumers;” or where the 
acceptor does not happen to be the actual consumer, still carrying on 
a business of so limited an extent that he is only one step above the 
class who do literally consume on the supply of their own personal 
wants the commodities they purchase. 

The general result, therefore, is this—that, by the introduction 
of this arrangement into groups, we have before us, with more or less 
of completeness, the three great departments into which the trade 
of the country may be distinguished, with considerable propriety, 
namely :— ; 

In Group III. we have the trade carried on by what are called 
“first hands,” that is to say, importing merchants, extensive manu- 
facturers, and the largest class of dealers. 

In Group If. we have the trade carried on by what may be called 
‘‘ second hands,” that is, by houses who supply themselves in a great 
measure from the importers and manufacturers, and, to a considerable 
extent, come in contact with the actual consumers. This group also 
includes ‘‘ first hand” merchants, and manufacturers of comparatively 
limited capital and connexions. 

In Group I. we have the retail trade of the country; such as 
shopkeepers, small farmers, dealers in cattle, and so on. 

It will now be needful to undertake a short review of the history 
of the question to the present time. 


V.— Outline of the History of Bills of Hachange subsequent to 1770; 
small Bills of last Century. 


It is stated by Mr. Chitty, that bills and promissory notes were 
not assessed with stamp duty in England before 1782, when the 
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special exemption which had been created in their favour by the 
statute of 5th William and Mary, cap. 21, sec. 5, was repealed by the 
Act of 22 Geo. III., cap. 33, and a scale of duties was imposed, 
which was very rapidly increased by a series of Acts of Parliament, of 
which the last became law in 1815 (55 Geo. III. cap. 184). 

Previously, however, to the date of the first revenue Act relative to 
bills and notes (22 Geo III., cap. 33), the attention of the Legis- 
lature had been directed, in a somewhat special manner, to certain 
abuses of this species of paper credit, alleged to exist principally in 
the north of England. 

For some time previous to 1775, when the number of country 
banks was exceedingly small, and the facilities afforded by their 
operations, and by the issue of local notes, had scarcely any existence, 
a practice seems to have gradually grown up, which léd dealers and 
tradesmen of reputed substance to pay the wages of their servants, and 
some portion of the daily demands against them, in promissory notes 
of very trifling amount. When this custom had become in a measure 
established, abuses crept in, and considerable frauds were committed 
by the surreptitious introduction into the form of the instruments of 
conditional clauses, which very greatly impaired the remedy of the 
holder of the note against the issuer, in the event of its dishonour. 

On the 27th March, 1775, the subject was brought before Par-~ 
liament by Sir George Saville, who at that time represented the 
county of York; and in the course of his speech he stated several 
facts which, if they had come down to us in a less authentic form, we 
might with great reason have received only after some hesitation. In 
the short abstract of the speech of Sir George Saville, given in the 
Parliamentary History, he is said to have exhibited specimens of these 
notes, as low as a shilling and eighteenpence. I had heard it stated 
in Yorkshire that he actually exhibited a promissory note, with 
several endorsements, for siapence. The record in the Parliamentary 
History is as follows:—“a.p. 1775, 27th March.—Smaill Notes Bill— 
Sir George Saville moved the House to go into committee to consider 
of the evil arising from the circulation in payment of notes of small 
value. Two witnesses were examined, and several of the notes were 
exhibited. Some of them so low as a shilling or eighteenpence. The 
evil seemed to be confined to certain trading parts of Yorkshire, 
where it had been productive of the most iniquitous consequences. A 
Bill was accordingly ordered to be brought in on the facts stated, to 
correct the evil complained of.” (Parl. Hist., vol. 18, p. 74.) 

The Bill here referred to became, in the course of that session, the 
Statute 15 Geo IIL, cap. 51 (1775), subsequently continued by 17 
Geo. III., cap. 30, and made perpetual by 27 Geo. III., cap. 16. The 
title of the first Act of the series in 1775 was “ An Act to restrain the 
negotiation of Promissory Notes and Inland Bills of Exchange under a 
limited sum within that part of Great Britain called England;” anda 
few sentences from the preamble are worth quoting. For example— 
“Whereas various notes, bills of exchange, and drafts for money, for 
very small sums, have for some time past been circulated or negotiated in 
lieu of cash within that part of Great Britain called England, to the 
great prejudice of trade and public credit, and many of such bills and 
drafts being payable under certain terms and restrictions, which the 
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poorer sort of manufacturers, artificers, labourets, and others cannot 
comply with, otherwise than by being subject to great extortion and 
abuse.” And the Act then proceeded to prohibit all notes and bills 
for less than twenty shillings under a penalty of 20/., and the utter 
illegality of the instrument. 

The next Act (17 Geo. IIL., cap. 30) extended the like prohibi- 
tion from 1/. to 5/., and recited that “the former Act had been 
attended with very salutary effects.” 

These measures of the Legislature were effectual in the aecoms= 
plishment of their objects, and we find no more complaints of the 
prevalence of infinitesimal bills of exchange. 

The comparatively small bills of exchange for sums ranging from 
102. to 302., and higher sums, which were so numerous in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire during the early part of the present century, had 
nothing in common with their someWhat discreditable predecessors. 
These bills were in great favour among the small, manufacturers, and 
among dealers in wool, cattle, and corn. They were proverbial for 
their dirty appearance, the profusion of their endorsements, and for 
the much more valuable quality of being very rarely unpaid*. 

_ Such is a very concise outline of a somewhat curious state of 
things in the early period of our modern and highly polished system 
of paper credit. I cannot here pursue the topic further; but it is 
every way deserving of a careful investigation. Nor can I do more 
in this place than merely refer to the very able and, considering the 
period when it was published, extraordinary treatise by Mr. Thornton 
on paper credit, which appeared in 1802+. If my space had permitted 
me to indulge in extracts from that treatise, I think I could have 
shown that Mr. Thornton, even in 1802, had arrived at conclusions 
with reference to a considerable portion of the paper currency of this 
country, and especially of bills of exchange, so accurate and compre= 
hensive as, in a great measure, to anticipate fully many of the results 
which have been subsequently established by elaborate inquiry awd 
discussion. I would also refer very markedly to the critique on Mr. | 
Thornton’s book, contributed by Mr. Horner to the first number of 
the Edinburgh Review. 


VI.—Opinions expressed by Lord Overstone and Mr. Burgess, and 
impliedly sanctioned by the Parliamentary Committee of 1832 and 
1840, concerning Fluctuations in the Volume of the Bill Currency. 


I must pass over for the present the incidental discussions relative 
to bills of exchange which occurred in connexion with the bullion 
report of 1810, and the reports on cash payments in 1819, in order to 
allude to the bank charter report of 1832. 

In the course of the examination, before the Bank Charter Com- 


* ‘¢Tt is in the recollection of many persons that all the woollen business of the 
West Riding was conducted by Bills of Exchange at two months’ date, as low as 5/., 
drawn without stamps, with gold for wages, without the intervention of bank notes 
previous to the last war.’’—Leatham’s Second Series of Letters‘on Currency, 1840, 
p. 38. 

t+ An Inquiry into the Nature and Effects of the Paper Credit of Great Britain, 
by Henry Thornton, Esq., M.P. London, 8yo., 1802, p. 320. 
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mittee, of Mr. Henry Burgess (at that time the Secretary of the Asso+ 
ciation of Country Bankers), well known as the principal writer of 
a valuable periodical publication, called the “ Banker’s Circular,” a 
very formal reference was made to the circumstances which determine 
the amount of bills of exchange in circulation ; and Mr. Burgess ex- 
pressed certain opinions which were subsequently adopted by one of 
the most distinguished writers of the present time on the subject of 
the currency,—Lord Overstone (at that time Mr. Jones Loyd). I 
have nothing to do here with the theoretical grounds of Mr. Burgess’ 
opinions. I confine myself to pointing out what has been the nature 
of the impressions entertained recently by the highest authorities as to 
the amount and fluctuations of the bill currency. 
In answer to Question 5,334, which inquired of Mr. Burgess— 


_ “Ts it the result of your experience that upon a contraction of the issues of the 
Bank taking place the amount of Biils of Exchange is also narrowed; and is it in 
the exact ratio, or in a-very increased ratio?’ That gentleman answered, ‘‘/¢ is 
in a very increased ratio.’’ 


_ This answer was followed by four elaborate questions and replies, 
in which it is regarded as certain, both by the examiner and the wit- 
ness,—that, as a contraction in the quantity of bank notes in circulation 
produces directly a much greater relative contraction in the volume of the 
bill currency, the influence exercised by the Bank of England upon 
the trade of the country, in the way of contraction, can only be ascer- 
tained with correctness by adding the very large assumed contraction 
in the amount of bills of exchange to the ascertained moderate contrac+ 
tion in the quantity of bank notes. I beg to point out that, in the 
evidence before the Charter Committee, this conclusion is not adopted 
as a matter of hypothesis, but as a matter of fact. 

When Lord Overstone was examined before the Committee on 
Banks of Issue, in 1840—and nothing can be more instructive than 
the whole of his Lordship’s evidence on that occasion—the statements 
before the Charter Committee relative to bills of exchange were re- 
called to his notice. In Question No. 2,666, Sir Charles Wood 
inquired of Lord Overstone (then Mr. Loyd), “Is the amount of 
bills of exchange dependent in some degree on the quantity of 
money?” and the following answer was returned :— 


‘*T apprehend that it is dependent in a very great degree. I consider the money 
of the country to be the foundation, and the Bills of Exchange to be the superstruc- 
ture raised upon it. I conceive that Bills of Exchange are an important form of 
banking operations; and the circulation of the country is the money in which these 
operations are to be adjusted; any contraction of the circulation of the country will 
act, of course, upon credit. Bills of Exchange being an important form of credit, 
will feel the effect of that contraction in a very powerful degree; they will, in fact, 
be contracted in a much greater degree than the paper circulation. ‘This poimt was 
adverted to in the inquiries of the Committee of 1832, and the question was put in a 
very pointed form to Mr. Burgess, the Secretary of the Country Bankers’ Associa- 
tion; and I have therefore extracted the question put and his answer to it. ‘Ts it the 
result of your experience that upon a contraction of the issues of the Bank taking 
place the amount of Bills of Exchange is also narrowed; and is it in the exact ratio, 
or in a very increased ratio?’ ‘It is in a very increased ratio.’ J believe that answer 
to be perfectly correct.’—Commons’ Report, Banks of Issue, 1840, p. 213, 


Any opinion adopted by Lord Overstone must always command 
the greatest attention; but we shall see presently how dificult it is to 
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determine upon general grounds of reasoning any conclusion in a case 
like the present, where we can only speak with confidence when the 
actual facts have been ascertained and are before us. Unless there is 
some radical error in the whole of the official data, it will appear that 
the effects produced by a limitation of bank notes are the exact con- 
trary of those described by Lord Overstone and Mr. Burgess; and 
that with fewer bank notes, there are not fewer bills of exchange, but a 
great deal more. 


VII.—The Researches of Mr. Leatham relative to Bills of Exchange ; 
Comparison of Mr. Leatham’s data with the data of this Inquiry; 
Agreements; Differences of considerable moment in data and results. 


I now come to speak of the researches of, I believe, the only 
inquirer besides myself, who has hitherto attempted to construct a 
statistical table of the amount of bills of exchange created and in 
circulation during a given period. 

Whatever merit may be due to directing, in the first instance, the 
attention of the public in a systematic manner to the bill currency, 
certainly belongs to the late Mr. Leatham, of Wakefield, for many 
years the able and esteemed head of the banking firm of Leatham, 
Tew, and Co., of Wakefield and Pontefract. 

Mr. Leatham succeeded his father in the business of the banking 
house, and he was, in the most ample sense of the term, a man entirely 
conversant with the principles and details of his profession; he was a 
man also of enlarged views and an enlightened curiosity. 

The results of Mr. Leatham’s researches on the subject of bills of 
exchange were laid before the public, in three short publications, in 
the course of the years 1840 and 1841. The first of these works was 
a pamphlet of seventy pages, of which I copy the title in a note*, 
containing a series of letters, originally private, addressed to the pre- 
sent Sir Charles Wood, Bart., soon after the appointment of that gen- 
tleman to be Chairman of the Commons’ Committee on Banks of 
Issue, in 1840. The first edition of this tract was very speedily 
exhausted, and a second impression was issued in August, 1840; it is 
called the ‘‘ First Series” of Letters. 

The second work was a pamphlet of thirty-nine pages, addressed 
to Mr. W. R. Wood, a Manchester merchant, chiefly with reference 
to the evidence given by that gentleman before the Banks of Issue 
Committee. This pamphlet was published in January, 1841, and did 
not reach a second edition; it is called the ‘*‘ Second Series” of 
Letters. 

In June 1841, Mr. Leatham published, on a single sheet, a 
‘General Table of the Currency of Great Britain and Ireland, 1832- 
1839” (Richardson, Cornhill). This table contains the most complete 
exhibition of the series of calculations undertaken by Mr. Leatham 
with reference to bills of exchange. 

Mr. Leatham also forwarded to the Glasgow Meeting of 1840 of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science a communica- 
tion embodying the most important conclusions at which he had 
arrived, 


* Letters on the Currency, addressed to Charles Wood, Esq., M.P. London, 
P. Richardson, 1840. 
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On the 19th October, 1842, this very excellent person died at 
Leamington, at the age of fifty-nine. 

If his life had been prolonged for a few years, I believe it was his 
intention to have consolidated into a more permanent form, and 
materially to have extended, the publications I have mentioned. 

I have been thus careful in referring to the labours of Mr. Lea- 
tham, because I am most desirous to award to him the praise which is 
justly his due, and because I am desirous to afford future inquirers the 
fullest means of comparing the method and the results of the present 
investigation with the method and the results of those which have 
preceded it. 

And, in pursuit of the same object, I shall employ Mr. Leatham’s 
own words in describing the procedure by which he arrived at his 
conclusions, 

It appears that, as early as the year 1827, some calculations were 
instituted by Mr. Leatham relative to the bill currency, and were 
founded upon Stamp Office returns obtained by Mr. Marshall, at that 
time a Yorkshire member. (First Series, p. 4.) 

I have already explained that the two vital elements in the calcu- 
lation which determine— 

(1) The average swm drawn upon each kind of stamp, and 

(2) The average wsance of the bills drawn upon each kind of 
stamp,—have been ascertained, in the present instance, by the sys- 
tematic record, in a tabular form, of certain particulars collected from 
4,367 bills of exchange, representing a sum of 1,216,974/. of actual 
capital engaged in trade and commerce, 

I cannot gather from Mr. Leatham’s writings that he settled the 
preliminary parts of his inquiry quite so carefully. I infer rather that 
he trusted to his great practical experience for the adjustment of an 
a@ priori scale of average amounts and average usances, and only 
referred to his own bill-case for points of confirmation. He says, 
“*T have assigned to each stamp the amount of bill it will cover, taking 
the medium, and not the highest amount; and I have supposed the 
average of bills drawn to be at two months’ date.” (First Series, p. 5.) 
This statement seems to settle conclusively that the scale of averages 
was drawn out @ priori ; and the following passage confirms this im- 
pression: “The statement was carefully drawn up by the aid of my 
friend, W. W. Brown, Esq., of Leeds, and our joint cashiers. The 
proof may be referred to other bankers, but not to stamp distributors, 
who have not the banker’s eye and experience in making the calcula- 
tions, nor can they refer to a mass of bills and take promiscuously to the 
amount of 100,0002. or 200,000/. for the purpose of ascertaining the 
average amounts drawn on each denomination of stamp, as well as the 
average date.” (First Series, p. 9.) 

If it may be inferred from this quotation that the amount of bond 
fide bills actually examined was ‘100,000/. or 200,000/.,” it would 
appear that, with a basis, in the present instance, of 1,216,000/., the 
extent of actual data upon which we proceed is about six times as 
great as that embraced in the researches of Mr. Leatham. 

Mr. Leatham appears to have been more uncertain as to the 
average usances than the average sums of each kind of stamp. And it 
appears (First Series, p. 55) that, in finally fixing upon three months 
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as the average date, he was guided by “seven days’ experience of the 
two leading bil- Ibrokers in the City” (I presume Overend, Gurney, 
and Co., and Sanderson and Co. ); and in fixing upon one-siath of the 
inland bills as the amount of the foreign bills, he was also guided by 
a return obtained from Messrs. Overend, Gurney, and Co. He says, 
“IT have to rest on the setae kindly furnished by the leading bill- 
brokers’ firm in the City of the result of seven days’ business, ‘and I 
find it is one-fifth ; but in order to err on the safe side, I take it (7. 2, 
the proportion of foreign bills) at one-siath of the whole of the inland 
bills.” (First Series, p. 55.) 

Referring back to Table III., at page 150, we shall find the scale of 
average sums and average usances determined by Mr. Leatham in the 
manner just pointed out, placed in juxtaposition with the same results 
as given by the five bankers’ returns. 

“There are some important differences in the average sums ; but 
decidedly the variation of greatest moment between Mr. Leatham’s 
elements of caleulation and my own, are in the columns of average 
usances, 
~ Mr. Leatham adopts throughout an uniform period of three months’ 
usance. On the other hand, the bankers’ returns give a widely 
different result. From them we learn that the usance increases pro- 
gressively with the amount of the bill ; for example, that while bills of 
202. are drawn at two months, bills of 1000/. are drawn at four 
months. 

It is this difference of usance which accounts chiefly for the very 
greatly-augmented sum in circulation at one time, as shown by the 
present inquiry, over that shown by the calculations of Mr. Leatham, 
and for a very obvious reason. For example, suppose that for any given 
year, say 1847, the investigations of Mr. Leatham and myself led to a 
common result, namely, that the total amount of bills created in that 
year was, say 500,000,000/.; now, upon Mr. Leatham’s supposition 
that the average usance of these bills was three months (one-fourth of 
a year), the amount of bills in circulation at one tume would be of 
eourse (500,000,000+4) 125,000,000/.; but if, on the other hand, 
there was good reason to conclude (as there is good reason to conclude) 
that the average usance is /onger than three months, say four months 
(one-third of a year), then, with a total volume of bills created equal 
to 500,000,000/., the amount in circulation at one time would be 
(500,000,000 +3) 166,666,666/., or 414 millions sterling more than 
the result arrived at by Mr. Leatham from data precisely the same as 
my own, in everything except the element of the usance. 

And T would beg to refer to this hypothetical illustration as show- 
ing very forcibly the necessity of ascertaining the average usance with 
every possible degree of care, and also as indicating that which is per- 
haps one of the most useful results of the present investigation, namely, 
the employment, for the first time, of an extensive series of recorded 
observations for the resolution of this question of usance. 

I am happy to say that the differences between the columns of 
average sums are not so important as to deprive the scale compiled by 
myself from the bankers’ returns of the benefit of being confirmed in 
several places by Mr. Leatham’s figures. 

The following abstract will show these results in greater detail :— 
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TaBie V. 
Scales of Average Sums and Average Usances. 
Mr, Leatham’s Scale More or Less than Scale founded upon Bankers’ Returns. 
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The agreement between the scales of average sums is very close up 
to the rate of duty of 3s. 6d.; but beyond that point, the differences 
become considerable; and the figures adopted by Mr. Leatham are, 
with one exception (6s.), greater in amount than my own, 

The general conclusion, therefore, is this, that, comparing the pre- 
sent inquiry with the inquiry conducted by Mr. Leatham— 

(1) Mr. Leatham’s scale of average sums was higher than my own; 
and 

(2) Mr. Leatham’s scale of average usances was lower than my 
own, 

In spite, however, of the Aigher money amounts assigned to each 
bill by Mr. Leatham, the corrected Usance followed by myself has led 
me throughout to assign a higher figure than Mr. Leatham to the 
average bill circulation of each of the years to which his calculations 
applied. Thus— 


Inland Bills in Circulation at one time in Great Britain during the 
Years as under, 

























Years. Mr, Leatham. Present Inquiry, | Present Inquiry, 
More. 
ES) £ £ 

RBS ceivoeewesi 73 millions. 83 millions. 10 millions. 

VSB ees x: nea ee is. (ae 

1 ie By) te panne 

1838............ SB LSI; OF, ed, 

1220... Gee en: TAG yeaa: Down a, 


A few sentences more will suffice to point out the further features 
of difference between Mr. Leatham’s investigation and the present. 

Mr. Leatham’s tables extended from 1832 to 1839 (both years 
inclusive), and embraced a quarterly return for each year. The table, 
however, embodying these results, applied to the United Kingdom 
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only. For some of the years (1832-89), Mr. Leatham gave the figures 
separately for Great Britain. That gentleman did not extend his 
inquiry at all to bills on foreign countries drawn in any part of the 
United Kingdom; nor did he attempt any classification of the inland 
bills into groups or periods; nor found any general trains of reasoning 
upon the facts developed by his own tables; nor generally profess to do 
more than direct the attention of the public to the important fact, that 
the currency of bills of exchange very greatly exceeds in amount all 
other descriptions of currency put together, and in this he perfectly 
succeeded. . 

I have only to add, in this place, the following figures, extracted 
from the General Table of the Currency, published by Mr. Leatham, 
in June, 1841 :— 


TABLE VI. 


Total Amount of Bills, Inland and Foreign, in Circulation at one time in the 
United Kingdom during the Quarters ended as under, according to Mr. 
Leatham’s Tables. . 

















Quarters ended Total Bills. Quarters ended Total Bills. 
£ £ 
Sth April, 1832........ 93,555 5th April, 1836 .... 112,874 
bth Guby,hhise sea. 87,995 |. 5th July, -» 5, 113,874 
10th Oct. Ae Ss eae 87,204 10th Oct. SN di 134,003 
St Jam. - 1833.00 87,475 oth Jans Bay 2c: 128,033 
5th April, 1833....... 90,440 5th April, 1837 .... 128,079 
meus (Ladd Rion 88,002 | 5th July, ,, 110,825 
10th Oct. Gastar 91,952 | 10th Oct. ee 1a 744 
Sth at... ootk..sia | 114,426 bth an... LSos. 4c. 103,936 
5th April, NSS sccm 95,880 5th April, TS38"..; 112,166 
Boh July ogy tod 91,118 | 5th July, ,, 113,413 
10th Oct. Ae tesa 97,467 10th Oct. a5 aes 124,895 
5th Jans 41839.)...<7. 95,839 f 5th Jan. 1839 ... 114,131 
Sth April, 1835........ 98,480 Sth April, 1839 .... 128,162 
5th July, Pia idocshas 101,527 :- 5th July, 39 si 129,278 
10th Oct. artnet 103,789 10th Oct. Lg ew we: 139,924 
Sth Jan. 1836.....0.2 101,758 |..5th Jan. 1840 ... 130,824 





The three 000 at the unit end of each of these sums are omitted; thus £93,555 
must be read £93,555,000. In several other Tables in this paper the same 
arrangement is followed. 





VIII.— Descriptive Outline of the manner in which the Circulation of 
Bills of Eachange is regulated and promoted by the Banking System 
of London and the Provinces. 


IT will now endeavour to give some account of the delicate and 
widely-ramified system which regulates the distribution and modifies 
the influence of the bill currency. 

In the first place, however, it may be desiravle to say a few words 
on the general principles of the question. 

If we consider with care the peculiar functions of (1) a bank note, 
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(2) a cheque, and (8) a bill of exchange, we shall find that the fund 
against which the bank note and cheque are issued is in such a form 
that the bank note and cheque can be discharged in legal money at the 
moment of their presentation; and that the fund against which the 
bill of exchange is issued is not in such form, but in a form which will 
only admit of the liquidation of the bill of exchange after the lapse of 
a certain period of two, three, four, or six months, or perhaps longer. 
The foundation of the bank note and cheque is a portion of floating 
capital in a perfectly ready state, if I may be permitted to use that 
word; and the foundation of the bill of exchange is a portion of float- 
ing capital in an wnready state, more or less, Further, the portion of 
ready capital which is the foundation of the bank note and cheque, 
consists of actual lodgements of coin and of ordinary bankers’ deposits, | 
that is, of capital which we can only express in terms of money, and 
which, by a convenient but somewhat-bewildering fiction, is supposed 
to be always in the form of actual money. On the other hand, the 
portion of floating capital which is the foundation of bills of exchange 
consists most commonly of commodities which are in course of transit 
to the consumer, and out of the proceeds of the sale of which commo- 
dities the liquidation of the bill of exchange is to be accomplished. 

If we carefully attend to these distinctions, I think we shall not 
hesitate to adopt some such classification of the constituent parts of 
the whole volume of negotiable instruments at present in use in this 
country as the following :— 


1. Coin 4. Bills of Exchange 
2. Bank Notes 5. Ledger Accounts ; 
3. Cheques 


and to admit the substantial correctness of a doctrine which teaches, in 
effect, that (1) coin is the small change of bank notes, (2) bank notes 
the small change of cheques, (3) cheques the small change of bills of 
exchange, and (4) bills of exchange the small change of transactions of 
barter, the record of which is contained in a ledger, and the adjust- 
ment of which is accomplished mainly by the process of set-off : 7hat, 
in point of fact, cheques are bank notes drawn against deposits, and bills 
of exchange are cheques drawn against commodities. 

If this reasoning be correct, it is plain that, when we speak of the 
discount of a bill of exchange, we mean that a portion of the floating 
capital of the country, in its ready form, has been advanced to, say 
A.B., upon the security of another portion of the floating capital of 
the country, in its wnready form. And it is clear that, in the progress 
of national wealth, the wnready form of capital precedes that which I 
have ventured to call ready; that the ready is the surplus of profit 
accruing upon the wnready, and of the portion of increase arising out 
of fixed capital not consumed by the recipients of that increase. 

It is also clear that the extent to which advances can be made upon 
bills of exchange—in other words, the extent to which bills of exchange 
can be discounted—at any given time, is governed by two principal 
causes: (1) by the total amount of ready capital in existence; and 
(2) by the extent of the demand for ready capital for other purposes, 
such as loans to governments and landholders, the construction of 
railways, houses, and so on. 

If we examine the system of banking, especially of Country bank - 
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ing, as it has grown up in Great Britain during the last sixty or 
seventy years, we shall be able to divide the functions of country 
bankers into two very distinct classes. (I.) In the first place, we 
shall find that the country bankers are very intimately connected with 
the control and supply of the requirements of their local circle for 
ready capital; that is to say, that, in the majority of cases, the most 
important part of the business of a country bank arises out of the 
demands for advances and discounts of applicants in its immediate 
neighbourhood ; and this may be called the external part of the country 
bank system. (II.) In the second place, we shall find that a scarcely 
less important part of a country banker's business consists in aiding the 
distribution of ready capital over the country, carrying such capital 
from the districts where it abounds, or rather where it 1s in excess of 
the local demand, to districts where the local demand for ready capital 
exceeds the local supply; and we may call this the evternal part of a 
country banker's functions. ee 

Now it has happened that what I have here ventured to call the 
internal province of banking has received more attention from the 
public and from writers on the currency, and I believe is generally 
much better understood, than the external province ; and yet I am by 
no means sure that, as an auxiliary to the progress of public wealth 
and industry, the eaternal is not a more important part of the general 
credit system of the country than the internal functions of a banker. 

A country bank, enjoying a high degree of credit, and skilfully 
administered, may be said, with great justice, to be the centre of the 
movements of ready capital within its local circle; and it may be also 
said, with equal justice, that what the country bank is to its imme- 
diate neighbourhood, the bill-brokers and city bankers of London are 
to the whole of the banking institutions of the United Kingdom. 
And there cannot be any doubt that the early establishment in London 
of a central focus, from which the whole banking economy of the 
island was, in a great measure, preserved in harmonious action, by the 
skilful adjustment of opposite wants, through a common medium, has 
been one of the principal causes of the rapid developement of our trade 
and resources during the present century. 

Now, for our present purpose, it is interesting to know that a very 
considerable—I may say the most considerable— part of the operations 
connected with the external functions of country bankers, is conducted 
through the medium of bills of exchange, in a mode which I will 
endeavour to describe as briefly and plainly as possible. 

In certain parts of the country, chiefly the agricultural counties, 
the deposits, that is, the ready capital lodged with bankers by local 
constituents, very greatly exceeds the demand for advances and dis- 
counts of a legitimate character by the same local constituents. Then, 
in these districts, there is a surplus of ready capital over and above the 
local requirements; and of this surplus, if the country banker cannot 
find employment for it elsewhere, it is plain that he cannot profitably 
take charge—at all events, that he cannot pay any interest for its use. 

In certain other parts of the country,—namely, those counties and 
towns conspicuous as the seats of manufactures, mining, and com- 
merce,—the local deposits of ready capital with the bankers are 
insufficient to satisfy the local demand for advances and discounts. 
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Here, therefore, the inconvenience is of a character exactly the eppo- 
site of that which we have seen to prevail in the agricultural distriets. 

Now, by what means are the wants of these different parts of the 
country easily, completely, and profitably satisfied ? 

By a very simple, but a very perfect, arrangement. 

There are in London certain large dealers in money, called Bill- 
Brokers, who act as bankers of deposit for all the country bankers, 
and for most of the London regular bankers; who also reéeive in 
deposit the floating funds of insurance companies; and generally the 
funds of any person or persons having the command of considerable 
amounts of ready capital, or, to use the incorrect phraseology of the 
day, of large amounts of “ready money.” ‘These bill-brokers are 
also in constant communication with the merchants whose bills they 
discount, and whose legitimate wants it is their business, in a great 
measure, to supply. 

Now let us observe the way in which the bill-brokers conduct their 
business, 

B, a banker at Lincoln, for example, has a surplus of 50,0002, 
over and above the local demands of his circle. He is also in the 
constant habit of requiring bills of exchange of certain usances, and of 
certain amounts to meet the applications of some of his customers, 
who employ bills of this description in the course of their trade. It 
is true that B may have in his bill-case a great number of bills of 
exchange fulfilling these conditions of date and size, and these bills 
may have been received by him from his local constituents to whom 
he has advanced the amount in one form or another. They are, 
therefore, fully his property; and legally there is no reason why he 
should not immediately re-issue them, if he finds occasion to do so. 
But against this re-issue there are two conclusive banking reasons: 
(1) it would, in the first place, indicate that he was poor, because he 
could not afford to wait until the bills became due; and (2), in the 
next place, it would disgust his customers by revealitig their trans- 
actions to rivals in the same branches of business. The bills locally 
discounted cannot, therefore, be locally re-issued. The expedient, 
which removes the difficulty, then takes the following form :—~The 
50,000/. of surplus is sent to a London bill-broker, with a request 
that he will send to Lincoln bills of exchange of a certain character 
to the extent of that sum, plus the amount of discount, at the rate of 
the day, due by him upon the transaction; for it must be remembered 
that B sends 50,0002, in cash, and receives in exchange 50,000/. in 
bills due some months hence. In fewer words, the Lincoln banker 
discounts 50,0007. of bills for the London broker; and the London 
broker takes care to send to Lincoln bills which have been created in 
a totally different part of the country—many of them foreign bills— 
all of them certainly of such a kind that no Lincoln tradesman will be 
anything the wiser when they come into his hands. 

Now it is obvious that this transaction between Lincoln and 
London accomplishes four things:—(1). The Lincoln banker obtains 
employment, at the eurrent rate of interest, for his surplus of 50,000/. ; 
(2). He obtains in exchange for his money a legitimate banking 
security, in the form of good bills of exchange, of various amounts, 
falling due within short and limited periods; (8). The rae bills 
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broker receives a supply of 50,0007. of what is equivalent to cash, 
with which he can discount a further amouut of bills for the mer- 
chants; and, finally (4). A bill currency is introduced into Lincoln, 
perfectly adapted to its wants, and perfectly free from the inconve- 
nience of disclosing local transactions to local competitors. 

If we pursue our narrative of the circumstances connected with 
this supposed operation, we shall become acquainted with most of the 
facts which concern us at present. 

There are three principal modes in which the payment of debts 
arising in the internal trade of the country are accomplished. In the 
first place, a buyer in good credit may have no difficulty in placing his 
account upon the footing of a book debt, where he is debited with 
what he purchases from time to time, and credited with what he pays 
from time to time. In the second place, a buyer may pay his debts by 
remitting approved bills of exchange due at the end of some stipulated 
period—most frequently two, three, or four months; and, finally, a 
buyer may undertake to accept the bills drawn upon him by the 
seller. 

It is in carrying out the first and second of these modes of pay- 
ment that the circulation of bills of exchange is chiefly promoted ; and 
in carrying out the third of these modes that the creation of bills of 
exchange chiefly takes place. | 

To return to the supposition of 50,000. invested in bills of exe 
change by the Lincoln banker :— 

Whatever portion of these bills passed out of the hands of the 
banker into further circulation would do so as payments and remit- 
tances for purposes of trade. A Lincoln tradesman or farmer has 
brought cattle or goods upon the terms of “a good bill at three 
months,” and the farmer or tradesman purchases this bill of the banker, 
retaining the allowance of discount due upon it as an addition to his 
profit upon the purchase for which the bill is intended to pay. And 
even if the bill ceases to circulate after being employed in this trans- 
action, it is important to bear in mind that it will have accomplished 
seven distinct transfers of value. First of all, it conditionally dis- 
charges the claim of the drawer upon the acceptor; (2) it then dis- 
charged the claim of the payee upon the drawer; (3) then of the 
bill-broker upon the payee, supposing the payee to discount the bill; 
(4) then of the Lincoln banker upon the bill-broker; (5) then of the 
farmer or tradesman upon the Lincoln banker; (6) then of the dealer 
in goods or cattle upon his Lincoln customer; and (7), if we suppose 
the bill to be finally sent for payment by the banker of the dealer to 
that banker's London correspondent, a seventh transfer would be 
effected. 

I believe that this statement may be received as an accurate outline 
of the transactions into which a very large portion of the bills of 
exchange created and accepted in this country, habitually enter—more 
particularly of that vastly preponderating part of the bill currency which 
passes through the hands of the London brokers. 

The progress of time and the interests of numerous clases of persons 
have conspired to impart a high degree of ingenuity and delicacy to 
the-whole economy of the bill circulation. There is, for example, a very 
nice apportionment of different kinds of discount business to different 
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houses. A very efficient system is in operation, by means of which 
the endorsement of bills, from merchants to brokers, and from brokers 
to bankers, and vice versd, is dispensed with, and the object of this 
system is to keep as secret as possible the uses to which the bill may 
have been applied as a security for money lent or borrowed. It would 
be erroneous, therefore, to suppose that the extent to which a bill of 
exchange may have circulated is always accurately indicated by the 
number of endorsements upon it. There is a very complete system of 
correspondence between the merchants and bankers in the manufac- 
turing and commercial towns where bills of exchange are chiefly 
created, and the London money market; and, lastly, the plan of redis- 
counting in London a certain portion of the- bills discounted locally, 
pursued by some of the provincial banks, is carried out with great 
skill and circumspection by all the parties concerned. 

The mercantile houses in London, engaged as wholesale dealers in 

Manchester and Birmingham goods, and in colonial produce, have 
always in progress towards maturity an immense number of what are 
called “small bills,” that is, of bills from 20/. to 1502. drawn upon 
country dealers and shopkeepers. The usance of these bills is very 
generally four months. And at certain periods of the year the quantity 
of these bills is very great. The bills, for example, that are drawn in 
March, in payment of the summer supply, fall due in July; those 
drawn in July, preparatory to the autumn, fall due in November; and 
those drawn in November, in anticipation of the Christmas settle- 
ments, fall due in February. With this explanation it is easy to 
understand why the fourth days of July, November, and February, 
the days on which these masses of country bills fall due, are among 
the busiest that happen in the city of London. As a general rule, 
it is these small bills, of from 202. to 1507. each, which enter most 
actively into the bill circulation of the island, by means of the bankers 
in the comparatively non-trading counties. We have already seen, 
for example, how it is convenient for a banker at Lincoln to invest, 
say 50,0002. of his surplus cash in bills of this description. And this 
skilful redistribution of the bill currency of the country is one of the 
greatest achievements of our banking system. 
We must not, however, conclude too hastily that this perfect 
machinery of credit has grown up within the last few years. <A conclu- 
sion of that kind would be exceedingly erroneous. The treatise by Mr. 
Thornton, published in 1803, shows very clearly that even, at that 
time, the economy of banking was in a very perfect state; and if we 
examine the evidence given by Mr. Thomas Richardson*, an eminent 
bill-broker of that time, before the bullion committee of 1810, we shall 
find that even our latest refinements have done little more than pre- 
serve a system even then very nicely adjusted. 

Mr. Richardson was asked, ‘“‘ What is the nature of the agency for 
country banks?” and he gave in reply the following answer:—‘“‘It is two- 
fold; in the first place, to procure money for country bankers on bills, 
when they have occasion to borrow on discount, which is not often the 
case. And in the next place, to lend the money of the country bankers 
on bills on discount. The sums which I lend for country bankers on 


* The founder or precursor of the firm of Overend and Co. At one time, if 
not originally, the style of that firm was Richardson, Overend, and Co. 
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discount are fifty times more than the sums borrowed for country 
bankers.” Now this is a description which applies with as much 
justice at present as it could do in 1810. In substance, Mr. Richardson 
meant to say that he received deposits of cash from country bankers and 
others, in exchange for which he sent them bills of exchange; and that 
sometimes he rediscounted for country bankers the bills discounted by 
them for their local customers, and which bills, from some cause or 
other, the banker desired to turn into cash. 


IX.—Hstimates, Statistical and General, of the Amount of the Funds 
employed in the London Money Market, and at the command of the 
Provincial Bankers; and also of the Amount of Bills of Exchange 
constantly under. Discount in London and in the Provinces ; Serves 
of Tabular Estimates and Statements. 


If I have succeeded in making myself intelligible in the exposition 
just concluded, it will be apparent that the fund constantly employed 
in the discount of bills of exchange may, in the first place, be divided 
into two principal parts, namely :— 

I. The fund collected in London, and administered chiefly by the 
Bank of England and the London bill-brokers; and, 

If. The fund remaining in the hands of the Country Bankers, and 
employed by them in meeting the demand for discounts within their 
local circles. . 

It will further be apparent, in the second place, that by far the 
most considerable of these two funds is that which is collected in 
London; and that the sources from which the London discount fund is 
derived admit of some such classification as the following, viz. :— 

(1). Part of the circulation and deposits of the Bank of England. 

(2). The deposits of the country bankers with the London bill- 
brokers. . 

(3). Part of the deposits held by the London bankers. 

(4). The deposits of assurance companies and other parties with 
the London bill-brokers. 

Now, assuming the correctness of this mere outline of the facts, 
and I believe that it may be assumed with great safety to be correct 
in the general form in which it is here employed, I have been desirous 
to settle, as far as possible, one or two questions of considerable the- 
oretical interest and of some practical moment. 

(1). Im the first place, it would be very satisfactory if we could 
ascertain what amount of bills of exchange are always under discount 


in Great Britain; that is to say, what amount of ready capital is con- _ 


stantly employed im advances to merchants and traders upon the 
security of bills of exchange, or, what is almost the same thing, upon 
the security of commodities. a 

(2). In the next place, it would be very satisfactory to know wha 
portion of this total sum is advanced in Scotland, what portion in the 
provincial districts of England, and what portion in London. If we 
could ascertain this, we should be able to estimate numerically the 
influence which the money market of London exerts over the whole 
country, and also to estimate numerically the influence which the 
Bank. of England exerts over the money market of London. 

(3). In the third place, it would be extremely useful if we could 
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arrive at some reasonably-safe estimate of the amount of ready capital 
wielded by the Country and by the London bankers. 

(4). And, finally, it would also be extremely useful if we could be 
enabled to form a somewhat exact opinion of the amount of the float- 
ing balances, held in London by Assurance companies and other wealthy 
corporations and persons. 

I cannot hope, and I do not pretend, to answer any of these ques- 
tions dogmatically; but I have taken some pains to arrive at an 
approximate estimate with reference to each; and, at all events, I will 
undertake to describe the whole data upon which I found my reason- 
ing, and the whole process by which I arrive at my conclusions. 

- The results of the present inquiry have clearly put me in pos- 
session, with a tolerable degree of accuracy, of one of the first and 
most important elements in the investigation, namely, the amount of 
bills of exchange in existence at one time in the whole of Scotland, | 
the whole of England, and the whole of Lancashire. As we know 
that some bills are not discounted, the amount, therefore, of bills in 
existence, is of course greater than the amount of the funds employed 
in the business of discounting. Now what is the ordinary amount of 
bills in existence at one time, as shown by the calculations of the pre- 
sent paper? The following statement will answer this question :— 


TasBie VII. 


Total Average Amount of Bills in Circulation at one time during the Years 
1843-46, as shown by the calculations of the present Paper. 


£ 
Ie Scotland, (Inland Bille), ...cc.0i00 wee oe 18,000,000 
In Lancashire Mill eins siedeartaMioai Resiat wc ciginren asia 12,000,000 
BCR, BIA fp cagapsdanwcnapetovdepgeansysneesonss 70,000,000 
100,000,000 
ODN eh dost 3 SP ak anecherndye 16,000,000. 





116,000,000 
The next question that. occurs is,— What portion of this gross sum 
of 116,000,000/. of bills of exchange is nof discounted? I am sorry to 
say that the only answer that can be given to this inquiry must pro- 
ceed altogether upon estimate. My own estimate is as follows. I 
arrange the figures, first, in the more convenient form of an 


(Taste VIII.) 


Estimate of the Amount of Bills of Exchange under Discount at one time in 
| Great Britain. 


= 
Fy Scotland’ (Inland, Bills) 0... ce. deci cesses 15,000,000 
In Lancashire CYR icg Meira sey Sete | ents ek es 12,000,000 
Erect CB ngland gaits. liek. kb. a 60,000,000 
87,000,000 
PGES FIN age wossiesuteganon namconiieine hss sncsnoshtennongessesine¥eds 13,000,000 
Total under Discount at one time..............-- 100,000,000 


Leaving, as the amount of Bills and Notes mt 16,000,000 
discounted by the holders. of them ...........6:008 eee 





Total Bills in Circulation ............ Wenscaumioterse dl 6,000,000 


a 
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Now, upon the suppositions expressed in these figures, the amount. 
of bills and promissory notes not discounted will be as follows :— 





£ 
in Scotland) “Cinkand sBilis) Waiiaccesccatesscnteonekeanents 3,000,000 
In Lancashire spit SEGARA Aisi he eens oa 
Tnrestor Bmgland | yy > 7 go ssscsssasesesensoerseusunatemeneee 10,000,000 
13,000,000 
POrei ga IMS 22. yess gp aanedocsionsodexcign oagene tania ego coments 3,000,000 
Total Bills not Discounted...............scceeccessasee 16,000,000 


I have assumed that the whole of the 12,000,000/. shown to be 
created in Lancashire are discounted, because, as I shall have occasion 
to explain presently, it is quite certain that the Stamp Office returns 
do not enable us to ascertain the real amount of bills created in that 
county by a mere reference to the sale of stamps within it. 

At first sight, 16,000,000/. may seem to be a large amount for the 
quantity of bills and promissory notes which are not discounted ; but 
reasons can be given which at least weaken the force of the first 
impression. 

It must be remembered that a considerable portion of the bills and 
promissory notes created are intended to serve legal rather than com- 
mercial purposes. Of this nature are most of the joint and several pro- 
missory notes given to bankers and private persons for temporary loans 
of money: and obligations of this nature are exceedingly common in 
the agricultural districts. Further, with many firms of ample capital 
and long standing it is a sort of point of honour never to part with a 
bill after it comes into their possession until the time of its maturity. 
Qn the whole I am inclined to believe, that if the estimate of 
16,000,000/. errs at all, the fault is more likely to be one of wnder 
statement than the contrary. 

We have arrived, therefore, at the conclusion that it is very pro- 
bable that the amount of bills of exchange (inland and foreign) con- 
stantly under discount, at one time in Great Britain, is 100,000,000/. 
Now, what are the sourees from which this large sum is obtained ; and 
what portion of it is contributed by the provincial and what by the 
London dealers in money? 

We will first inquire into the Provincial part of the question. 

In England and Wales, exclusive of London, but including the 
circle of sixty-five miles round London, within which country-bank 
notes are forbidden, there are at present about 900 Bank Offices; not 
separate banking firms, but 900 places where the business of banking, 
either by means of a central office or a branch office, is daily carried 
on. After considerable inquiry and reflection, I believe that one with 
another the amount of capital of all kinds employed by these 900 
bank offices is certainly as much as 100,0002. each. When I say 
capital of all kinds, I mean the private capital of the partners and 
shareholders of the banks invested in their business; the capital 
placed in the banks by depositors, and by those who keep banking 
accounts; and the capital acquired by means of the circulation of 
country-bank notes. For the month ended 29th December, 1849, the 
amount of country notes in circulation in England and Wales was 
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6,140,913/., divided among the 900 offices, an amount of capital equal 
to 6,830/. would fall to the share of each office as obtained from the 
circulation alone. The private capital employed in the business of 
banking in the country is very considerable: and the deposits are also 
in a great number of cases of surprising extent. 

In Scotland there are about 360 bank offices; and I estimate the 
amount of capital of all kinds employed by them at 100,000/. each, 
the same as on the south side of the border. I confess, however, that 
as regards Scotland I am not able to speak with the same confidence 
as with reference to the southern division of the island. 

During the four weeks ended 29th December, 1849, the amount of 
Scotch bank notes in circulation in Scotland was 3,242,448/., or equal 
to an average sum of 9,000/. to each of the 360 bank offices. 

In Ireland there are about 170 bank offices; and the Irish circu- 
lation of 4,634,503/. gives an average sum of 26,900/. to each. And 
it is probable that private capital and deposits raise the average to 
100,000/. 

The following, therefore, will be the recapitulations :— 





900 Bank Offices in England and Wales at about aioe 97,000,000 
SMO Oe HI eas cnc aele ce aei go ences oe sussinne wade de naas een nvenes sueases 

360 ditto, Scotland EU Sic Sodleasdaas «soos 36,000,000 

1,260 133,000,000 

170 ditto, Ireland CNTY aS ee EE 17,000,000 

1,430 150,000,000 


This sum of 133,000,000/. constitutes the gross amount of capital 
employed in the business of banking in the provincial districts of 
Great Britain; and, of course, out of this sum of 133,000,000/. the 
bankers have to provide the funds employed : (1) in advances to their 
customers: (2) in the purchase of government and other securities: (3) 
in the maintenance of a sufficient reserve of coin and Bank of England 
notes: (4) in the retention at their credit in London of an adequate 
floating balance: (5) in investments in bills of exchange procured in 
London upon the plan pointed out above on the supposed case of 
the 50,0002. from Lincoln: and (6), finally, in the discount of the local 
bills of their own local connexion. 

Still speaking of Great Britain, exclusive of London, the following 
statement will recapitulate these particulars, thus :— 


Estimate of the Proportion of the Gross Banking Capital of Great Britain 
(exclusive of London) employed in the Principal Divisions of the Business 
of Banking, namely: 


£ 
In advances to Customers; Balances in London; Government Securi- 
Sie Sieg Colman Ieotikcr MOLE ahora vcactanndhah«cuaddsdoay cecevonsadstossteres 81,000,000 
In Investments in Bills of Exchange obtained from London. ............60 30,000,000 
111,000,000 
In the Discount of Local Bills— 
[APS EVs GE OM 10) (Se a £12,000,000 
pols SC! SRE ES el neon ee 10,000,000 
——— 22,000,000 


133,000,000 
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The estimate of 10,000,000/. for bills locally discounted in Seot- 
land is made with reference to the peculiarity in Scotch bills of making 
them payable xot in London, a cireumstance which confines them very 
much to their own circle. 

According to this estimate the amount of capital contributed by 
the provincial bankers to the London money market is 30,000,000/., 
namely, the extent of the investments in bills of exchange obtained 
from London. And to this sum must be added the amount of the 
floating balances retained by the country bankers with their London 
correspondents and brokers. 
Let us now turn our attention to the London branch of the question. 

Including joint-stock banks, and omitting mere dealers in bullion 
aud money changers, there are at present in London 35 City bankers, 
and 16 West End bankers. The published accounts of the joint-stock 
banks enable us to state with great accuracy the amount. of capital 
employed by them in their business. And taking the accounts ren- 
dered to the 31st December, 1849, by the four principal joint-stock 
banks, the following is the result :— 


Taste IX. 


London Joint-Stock Banks.—Statement of the Assets of the Four Joint-Stock 
Banks-in the Metropolis, whose operations are confined to London. Com- 
piled from the Accounts of 31st December, 1849. 












Government | Discounted 

































3 Securities Bills 
Capital é : 2 Total 
¥ ay Banks. India Bonds,|, Advances, oe 
pak up- | Exchequer Bonds, Aseld, 
Bills, &a 
ciated aah . eciMnds Edu nck fara 
1,000,000 PHA OB in SOT) 973,691 | 3,844,777 | 4,818,468 
422,900 | Union Bank............cccccseees ‘Not stated.| 3,337,135 | 3,337,135 
~ 600,000 | London Joint Stock Bank ....) 671,976 | 2,921,480 | 3,593,456 
128,280 | Commercial Bank, London....; Not stated. 699,580 | 699,580 
BLL LEO | sorsc scene: Le ae 11,645,667 | 10,802,972 | 12,448,639 
ee Averages ecusee.| 822,833 | 2,700,743 | 3,112,159 


_ 837,798 





The average total amount of assets, or of capital employed in these 
four instances, is as high as 3,112,159/. We cannot suppose, however, 
that a similar average would be afforded by an equally formal state- 
ment ef the position, either of all the thirty-five City, or all the sixteen 
West-end bankers. It will be nearer the truth to assume an average 
of 1,250,000/. for each of the fifty-one establishments. And if to the 
result afforded by such a computation we add 10,000,000/. for the 
deposits. of Insurance companies and others, in the hands of bill- 
brokers and large money dealers, it is probable that we shall at. least 
obtain an approximate estimate of the magnitude of the Metropolitan 
Banking Fund. 

~The calculation will then stand thus:—at present excluding the 
a hobs of England.— 
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35 City Bankers (Private and Joint-Stock), 1} millions each, say £44,000,000 


AG. W eat: lone. daw: 5... teed ied Sicko tales dant nae careers es — BO; G00; 006 
64,000,000 

Tnsutanee’ OMide, Ke. ; Depostts., i... divooneessteatsaseviveancon Ds eithockh 10,000,000 
Eondon Fuad 266. Uchgegiaad. o6..b, . 44,000,000 


To this sum must be added say 12,000,000/. for the amount 
employed by the Bank of England—speaking generally—in com- 
mercial loans and discounts. And there must also be added the sum 
of 30,000,000/., which we have already seen that the Country bankers 
contribute to the London money market, in exchange for the usual 
kind of bills; but this 30,000,000/. must not be increased for our 
present purpose by the floating balances of the Country bankers, 
because we have just reckoned those balances in the average sum 
of 14 millions assigned to each of the fifty-one London bankers. 

We have, therefore, a further summary of results, thus :— 





London Fund, as before shown ......c.c.sscrcccsesseerneceens £74,000,000 
LETS Sa gl J 2 eed Silat’ Siesta Pie Mg eared ite Whe 12,000,000 
Total London Fund | .is..ccsc..cciisccaseuee 86,000,000 


Contributed by Country Bankers to London Fund 30,000,000 | 


116,000,000 





We have already estimated that— 
(1.) The total amount of Bills under discount at one time 


in Great Britain including London is. ................. 100,000,000 
(2.) The amount of Bills under discount 
locally in Scotland is, say... £10,000,000 
(3.) Ditto, England........... PEND Wena intaneusas Sons 12,000,000 
——— 22,000,000 
Freawing iii csiriisssasessaisneig es: . 78,000,000 


as the amount. of bills discounted from the resources, or by the 
intervention of London. Of this 78,000,000/., we havc seen that 
30,000,000/. are carried off by the Country bankers, leaving us the 
amount discounted in London, purely by the aid of London resources, 
a sum of 48,000,000/. Of this 48,000,000/., a sum of 5,000,000Z. is 
generally taken by the Bank of England. The following, therefore, 


will be the conclusion.— 


Bills (Inland and Foreign) under Discount at one time in Great Britain, 


including London. 
I. Discounted locally— 
Tn} Scothaig 3... sicneriscoona> shai Sia Seeks . £10,000,000 
In England ........ o ere Pee eee we 12,000,000 


———-—_ 22,000,000 
Il. Discounted in London— 


With Country Funds .........cccceceeese £30,000,000 
By Bank of England ou... eee 5,000,000 
With London Funds ou... eeseeeee 43,000,000 
———— 73,000,000, 
Total under discount at one time.............. pie 100,000,000 


We saw above, that the amount of capital at the command of the 
London bankers may be estimated at 64,000,000/., and that the 
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deposits of Insurance companies, &c., might be taken at 10,000,000/. 
To this 10,000,000/.; we must add 33,000,000/., to make the amount 
of 43,000,000/. employed in discounts. The greatest portion of this 
33,000,000/. is no doubt furnished by the London bankers, either in 
direct discounts to their own constituents, or in indirect modes. But, 
if even 30,000,000/. was contributed by the bankers, there would still 
remain 34,000,000/. (64—30) to be employed by them in_ purchases 
of Government stock, in advances and loans upon various kinds of 
security, and in the maintenance of an adequate cash reserve. 

We may now reduce to a general outline the results at which we 
have arrived by the aid of these computations. 

At page 29, we reckoned only the 12,000,000/. generally em- 
ployed by the Bank of England in commercial advances and dis- 
counts. In forming, however, an estimate of the whole of the funds 
engaged in the London money market, and employed in the various 
modes of investment and the various kinds of banking business com- 
mon in the metropolis, it is obviovsly incumbent upon us to extend 
our view from that portion (12,000,000/.) of the resources of the 
Bank of England employed in exclusively commercial operations to 
the whole of the fund at the command of that body, whether fur- 
nished by the circulation or by the public and private deposits of the 
Bank of England. According to this view of the case, we must 
compute the share of the London fund belonging to the Bank of 
England, not at 12,000,000/., but at 36,000,000/. 

We may say, therefore, that, as far as we see at present, the 
whole of the fund constantly employed in the money market of Lon- 
don is composed as follows:— 


£ 
TEONAON DAW k CVS :chassiiescaucedeavaaeevedcdeowsvoxvesserivadennsseees 64,000,000 
Deposits of Assurance Companies and others ........ 10,000,000 
PakesOF Hine MAN Gy. 3.cs0sacsuaveees sconce saredvansegtBovenaceone snare vse 36,000,000 
COMM MMS acccutsscisecsaractnvavaeeesves som lappevmensaareraets 30,000,000 


Stee Se ee 


£140,000,000 


The principal kinds of employment which absorb the whole, or 
nearly the whole, of this very large sum, may be arranged thus:— 

1. Bullion in Bank of England. 

2. Investments in Government securities. 

3. Investments in Bonds and other securities. 

4, Advances to merchants on various securities and under various 
circumstances. 

5. The discount of foreign and inland Bills of Exchange. 

6. The maintenance by bankers and money dealers of adequate 
Reserves of coin and bank notes in their own hands. 

The extent to which the Bullion in the Bank of England absorbs 
the 140,000,000/. is, of course, readily ascertained at any given date. 
I have not ventured to offer any estimate of the extent of any of the 
remaining five modes of employing these funds, with the exception of 
the fifth, viz., the sums engaged in discounting bills, and these sums I 
have, as already seen, estimated at 48,000,000/., including in that 
amount 5,000,000/. from the Bank of England. 

The following figures will represent the per centage proportions of 
the several constituent elements of the 140,000,000/. :-— 


ee pave Rey, 
Fl 4 AON DOR 1] QAtIA 
RY i u A] 4 


vit SCHOOLG OF OYoTy 
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1851.] ail Tondon Money. Sele wave ae 
(DEPT Per ae TNA 
London Bankers ...duicsssssssreroseers , Ay Er us AS IAT, 
Assurance Companies, &C. ..c.nc na a SL] 
Banke Of ing land 52... ccccsativivyeccdesncasonssvncersvesesene 25°71 . ies 
WOM MOS core. shacocscccssscicaercaacrcansohonpSoone Meas 21°44 
100°00 


It will be observed, from these figures, that a very considerable 
portion of the total enon is furnished by the Bank of England and 
by the Country bankers. Thus, the funds administered by the Bank 
of England amount to more than one-half of the sums furnished by all 
the other contributors in London to the general fund of 140,000,0002., 
and the amount furnished by the Country bankers approaches very 
nearly to that furnished by the Bank of England. 

Further, continuing our assumption that the amount of bills of 
exchange constantly under discount at one time is 100,000,000/., the 
following figures will represent the per centage proportions of that sum 
furnished from the various quarters. Thus :— 


) Bills under Discount. a re 
TBS GOT 0 SMS el Ae i ec ge MR A 10 
In England (except ‘onal dsdnndiedsuhcnnles dbs 12 
— 22 
In London— 
IVE TEs COMMIT YG PUIG <5. cose cs case sbscnsessvarovsosdugccene 30 
Dy? Dauic Of Miirgland “hc. tvadets csteamesccctrecteocesosees 5 
With Londom Pands (02120006. ie ie devout 43 
— 78 
100 


We observe, again, in these figures, the considerable extent of the 
influence of the Bank of England and of the Country bankers, It 
appears, for instance, that, even in ordinary seasons, the discounts by 
the Bank of England are about one-eighth (5 to 43) of those absorbed 
by all other parties from London resources, and that of the total 
anount of discounts in London, more than three-fourths (30 to 78) are 
effected by funds obtained from the provinces. 


X.—Needful Corrections of Data furnished by Stamp Office; Series of 
Statistical Tables, containing general Results of the present Inquiry. 


In the former part of this paper I have very fully described the 
data upon which I have proceeded in my calculations, and the man- 
ner in which those calculations have-been worked out. I now proceed 
to introduce certain tables, which exhibit the statistical results of this 
inquiry for the twenty years from 1828 to 1847 (both inclusive), 
embraced within it; and with reference to the ahole of Great Britain, 
the whole of England, the whole of Scotland, and to the county of 
Lancaster, and the county of Chester. 

I regret that the Stamp Office returns only enable me to give the 
bill currency for Hngland and Scotland from 1832 to 1847 (both in- 
clusive), and for Lancashire and Cheshire from 1830 to 1847 (both 
inclusive). 

It will be convenient, before proceeding further, to introduce the 
following particulars from the Census of 1841 with reference to Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire. 
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TABLE X. 


Lancashire and Cheshire—Zztract from Census Returns of 1841 of certain 
Particulars relative to the Industry and Commerce of these Counties. 













Commerce,, 

Maree Agricul- | Labour- | Domestic “ie ax Alms- |Foregoing| Rest of 
anufac- |“ ture, ers. Servants. People.| Cols. | People. 
ture; Means, 

L Cc 


L. | 6. | L. | 6. L. Cc. 





Percent. 


ON POTN seh alc atye cet Wn i eal ed dal eta 
Gun #9}809 is3}oaleaoaliegereshia 3 
tions .. 


Percent. 


on Total Qo é é ‘ °A| O- ‘ re o 1 Oxy of «f Ae oA 
So | P3233 6°7| 4°6/3°7|4°4] 6°1/2° [21] °7} *6} 44°6 554 


tions. 
Area Acres: Population, 1841. 
Lancashire ............ 1 VO | ee eee 1,667,054 
ChesBire .......ccc.c00000 649,050 9 digas 395,060 





It is important that we should clearly understand that the Stamp 
Office returns of bill stamps sold in provincial towns and districts 
cannot be accepted with safety as correct indications of the true num- 
ber of bills of exchange (inland and foreign) created in those pro- 
vincial places. Upon all purchases of stamps (bill stamps among the 
rest) of a certain amount at the head office of the Board of Inland 
‘Revenue, at Somerset House, a certain rate of discount is allowed to 
the purchasers—I believe 13 per cent. Hence it happens that to all 
large consumers of bill stamps in the country there is a strong induces 
ment, not to purchase the stamps they require of the local vendor, but 
to send for them direct from London. And this is actually done to a 
considerable extent from all parts of Great Britain, but, I believe, 
particularly from Lancashire. The effect upon the returns of bill 
stamps sold is therefore this—that the number of stamps sold in 
London is greater than the number of bills created in London; and 
tliat the number of stamps sold in the country, especially in Lan- 
eashire, is less than the number of bills created in the country, or in 
Lancashire. _ 

_ It would be taking an exaggerated view, however, to suppose that 
the purchases of bill stamps in London by country merchants and 
manufacturers are so extensive as to deprive the actual accounts ren- 
dered by the Stamp Office of all value with reference to the bill 
circulation of the provinces. I am persuaded that even in their 
present form the Stamp Office accounts exhibit a very faithfal outline 
of the country bill circulation; and I draw attention to the circum- 
stance just stated, simply for the purpose of preventing misapprehen- 
sion, and as a warning that 12,000,000/. must not be regarded as the 
whole amount of inland bills created in Lancashire. 

We are now prepared to receive the following table (Table XI.), 
cag exhibits the general results of the present inquiry in a statistical 
orm. 
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[Note to Table XI.—In this table, the three 0’s (000) at the unit end of each 
amount are omitted. Thus, 80,908 must be read 80,908,000/., and 315 must be 
read 315,0007. The average lines will pretty clearly explain themselves. For 
example, 78,845,000J. is the average yearly amount of Inland Bills of Exchange in 
circulation at one time in Great Britain during the group or term of four years from 
1828 to 1831, both inclusive; and passing to the last line of the table, we find that 
93,473,0002. was, in like manner, the similar average for the whole of the twenty 
years embraced in the inquiry, that is, 1828-1847. These observations will explain 
the other lines of average sums. The columns of per centages may also be alluded 
to here. It will be seen that the whole of the per centages are measured from the 
General Averages of the table, as from a fixed datum line. Thus, selecting col. 2 
(Great Britain), it appears that 80,908,000/. (year 1828) is 13:5 per cent. Jess than 
93,473,000/., the general average of col. 2; and also that 78,845,000/. (average 
1828-31) is 15°6 per cent. Jess than the same sum of 93,473,000/. The per centage 
cols. also afford a ready means of ascertaining the difference per cent. between any 
two amounts in any of the cols. of the table, as far as these differences can be ascer- 
tained, by measuring throughout from a third and uniform number, found, in this 
instance, in the general average line of the table. Thus—still adhering to col. 2 
(Great Britain)—it appears that the Inland Bill circulation of the year 1828 was 
13°5 per cent. below the general average of the twenty years, and that the average 
circulation of 1828-31 was 15°6 per cent. below the same general average; and of 
course it is very apparent that, between the amounts of 80,908,000/. (year 1828) 
and 78,845,000/. (years 1828-31), there is a difference of 2°1 per cent., as measured 
from a fixed point. I have been thus careful in my reference to the reading and 
construction of this table, because what has now been said will apply to several 
subsequent tables of the same character. | 


Of the detailed results contained in the last table (Table XI.) the 
following abstract of the average bill circulation of the six groups or 


terms of years into which the twenty years 1828-1847 have been 
divided, will be found convenient. 


TABLE XII. 


Average Total Amounts of Inland Bills in Circulation at one time during the fol- 
lowing 'Terms of Years ; and also during the whole of the Twenty Years 1828-47, 
with columns of Per Centages above or below the general average of the table. 

InLanv BILLs. 




















1. 2: 3. Ava ads 6. fel hs 9. OS aT OR Toe 4 be AG. aL. 
Years. Great Britain. England. Scotland. Lancashire. Cheshire. 

No. £ —|+ £ —|+ & —|+ £ — 

4 | 1828—81 ...1 78,845 |15°6} ... sae Sucigill eee ee edna pees 6,4:74 | 40°1 

4 | 1832—35 ...} 78,824) 15°7) ... | 64,916 | 18- | ... | 138,999] 19°5] .., 8,159 | 24-4 

3 | 1836—88 ...f 99,440] ... | 6-4} 82,066] ... | 3°79 16,321] 61) ... | 12,345 

4 | 1839—42 ...9107,524| ... | 15° | 87,189] ... | 10-21 19,285] ... | 10-9 f 13,424 

4 | 1843—46 ...| 99,806] ... | 6-2) 80,3890] ... | 1:68 18,176] ... | 4:59 11,816 

DO USAG: soschescs 113,161) ... | a1: § 89,859] ... | 13°5f 23,285] ... | 33-9 

20 |General Ave} 93,473 79,197| ... | ... 1 17,880| ... | ... | 10,798 | ie 





The three 000 on the right of the above sums are omitted. Thus, for example, 78,845 represents £78,845,000, 
and 321 represents £321,000.—See Note to Table XI., above. 


ee 

I continue these statistics by introducing next in order the follow- 
ing three tables (Tables XIII., XIV., and XV.), which contain a state- 
ment in detail of the bill circulation from 1828 to 1847, in the form 
in which it appears, when the general mass of bills is divided into the 
Three Groups (I., II., III.) described at some length in the early part 
of the paper (see pages 150 and 152, ante). It will be my duty in the 
next general division of the subject to discuss at some length the facts 
contained in the series of tables which occur in this part of the paper, 
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TasBLeE XIII. 


Inland Bills—Group [.—(consisting of Bills of the Average Amouné of 
£21°1 each, and an Average Usance of 2°7 months each; and ranging fron 
£15:2 to £28°9, as by “ Bankers’ Returns,” at page 150)— Total Amount of 
Inland Bills of this Group in circulation at one time im Great Britain 
and the parts of it as under, during the Twenty Years 1828—1847, both 
inclusive; with columns of the Per Centage above or below the General 
Average of the Bill Circulation in Group I. of each year. 


Group I. 











Years. Great Britain. y England. | Scotland. = Cheshire. 
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eso. 602] i 
POSOr oc 999 27 
Os. CESS 201 29 
Sc ee 212 28 
TESS: nso. . 1,281 196 25 
1S aM shee cong eee 1,242 168 26 
1 | 5,¢ : a Sg 1,226 166 24 
T8395. cchee.2 ‘a 1,172 178 24 
INTOVAZON co nccune 1,230 177 25 
1996,083.2. | . Ave 5,146) 1 IS 187 32 
eee ! $e f 5,159 | 1,255 215 44 
TOSB on com 5,160.| 1,271 213 44 
AVERALE. —crcveev ce: wi 5,155 | 1,234 205 40 
B55. Gao k +5 | 5,237 | 1,325 223 48 
1246.0 k vee P5387 [4 1321 239 46 
7) ee we 5 | 5,308 | 1,280 234 44 
$942... ..-. ~ AOE, 61280. | aad 205 46 
Average ........%. | 5,264 | 1,292 229 46 
$943, pt0.e' 4,986 | 1,127 192 48 
1844, 14.1.2. 4,886 | 1,058 172 43 
1245, 8s 2 4,875 | 1,027 194 47 
1846......0.04 | 4,881 | 1,008 219 46 
Average uci 14,907 | 1055 194 oe 
WORT. ks | 4,966 992 








Average of \ 
whole Table 


[5,070 | 1,188 | 201 | 32 





The three 0’s (000) at unit end are omitted.—See Note to Table XI., page 176. 
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Table XIV. 

Inland Bills.—Group IT.—(consisting of Bills of the Average Amount of 
£140°4 each, and the Average Usance of 36 months each; and ranging 
trom £46'1 to £284, by “ Bankers’ Returns,” at page 150)—Total Amount 
of Inland Bills of this Group in circulation at one time, 1828—1847, as 
explained in title of Table X ILL. 























Group II. 
Years. Great Britain ‘ England. | Scotland. ee Cheshire. 
— + So a £ & 
Per Cnt.|Per Cnt. 
T828...00ie... 35,833 es 23 | 
1 a4 2 aaa 34,231 ee) ie 1d ne ae, is. 
Lois | ener 32,618 6:9 Wi ae ites 2,236 135 
TSSU. caccis. 0. Do cod 3-7 ies bes. #7 2,182 145 
Average oo... 34,105 | 2°6 a 2 he és} 2,209 140 















































1838 2 e checea: 32,099 83 iis 25,608 | 6,488 2,151 133 
i ee 34,352 19 ore 27 641 | | 6,710 2,049 147 
1994.20... 33,080 B5 de 26,392 | 6,686 2 5G E-" 4135 
LSS0.ete..: 34,115 26 ah P27 638 | 1 O78 ~ | 12405 12 | 165 
PEVEPESS' e.205.... 33,411 | 4°6 ... [26,820 | 6,589 | 2,196 145 
19362000050 38,065 | .... 87 | 31,436 | 6,892 2,569 198 
1837 .. asn%.... 36,909 |... 54 | 29,945 | 6,962 2,749 246 
1838 ...c3%... 37,900 |... 82 | 30,666 | 7,242 2,852 270 
Average oo... 37,625 75 130,682 | 7,082 | 2,723 238 
1899. scccasass: AXLO00-% {sex 19-7 | 33,776 | 8,143 3,333 294 
1840. ess... 41,826 |... 194 | 33,905 | 7,920 3,297 249 
1841..->>..,: 39,847 |... 18:8 | 31,918 | 7,912 3,093 297 
1849. 2>-.... 34,653 rg . 28,142 | 6,508 2,538 207 
Average ........... 39,556 |... 131,935 | 7,621 | 3,065 | 243 











1843..dax... 32,286 | 7g | ... | 26,421 | 5,863 











ROE 2A 

1844. cers... 33,972 | ge ae A 27,451 || 53887. |) 2,117 928 
1845 nee... 35,913 “ia 96 | 29,648 | 6,244 P| 256 
1846. ise... 36,622 | .., 46 | 29,786 | 6,830 | 2,369 271 
Average osc... 84,528 | 14 |... | 28,327 6,189 | 2,249 249, 





EN SOS 








LSB 2esriten 36,768 5° 30,038 | 6,721 


a oe 35001 | .. | w. [29,401 | 6,838 | 2,502 | 206 





The three 0’s (000) at unit end are omitted.—See Note to Table XI., page 176. 
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TABLE XV. 

Inland Bills.—Group I1I.—(consisting of Bills of an Average Amount of 
£1965'8 each, and an Average Usance of 3°8 months each; and ranging 
trom £4285 to £4505°8, by “Bankers Returns,’ at page 150)— Total 
Amount of Bills of this Group in Circulation at one time, 1828—1847, as 
explained in title to Table XITL, 


Groupe Il. 
































Years. Great Britain. England, | Scotland. eve Cheshire. 
£ = + £ £ £ 
Per Cnt,.|Per Cnt. 

1828 ened vessbeer 37,999 25°6 boce 

1829 sas. sees: 575090 | 26:3 ois tas 
lfc 5 Lee 34,739 32 3,814 153 
4 fol Seelam 41,184 19:3 4,293 153 
Average vies: 37,903 | 25'8 | wi | 4,053 | 153 
1832... 33,828 | 33-7 EY a ae ee Ee 
ES eves awk f 39,933 21°83 6,140 S220 166 
| orig: i aaa 39,569 22°5 6,291 6,076 168 
LBSO ae: f 43,760 149 6,453 7,452 214 





ne 















































Rverage  \eai....:. 39,272 | 23 6,179 | 5,786 173 
1836...22 | 61,214 7.756 | 93379 295 
Co ae 51,709 7,902 | 9,573 261 
FOSB: 2 cc4.38 | 1p3seF ioe: 8,507 | 9,298 312 

Average .....us. 55,437 4 as 8,055 | 9,417 266 
|e areca 64,631 10,528 | 12,137 7-287 
BESO. ..20%1 | 67,783 10,828 | 10,831 | 183 
B94 E33. cd 61,467 11,124 9,327 17k 
WBA ccttiese | 51,730 9,012 | 8,251 | 126 

Average wi... 61,403 | ... | 20°38 |49,990 | 10,373 | 10,136 192 
Le ee | 49,859} o3 |... 8,477 | 7,770} 121 
1844... we ares |. ne 8,347 | 8,783 | 136 
GAG a cesniis L64,813-4 i Migs 12,165 | 10,224 | 199 
1846... 70.02% | 3 lege 14,742 |. 10,911 |. ..242 

Average ccc 58,970 | .... 10,933 | 9,372 174 











1847:..40808 | 70,432 oes 381 | 54,855 | 15,572 


Averade. oF Med gag | un! oh 4.040 9,354 | 8,090 | 191 


The three 0’s (000) at unit end are omitted.—See Note to Table XI., page 176. 
ee 
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XI.—Foreign Bills (i.¢., Bills drawn upon Great Britain) ; Method of 
ascertaining the Amount of these in Circulation at one time; 
General Table exhibiting the Results of Mr. Leatham’s Researches, 
and also the Results, in a general Form, of the present Inquiry. 


The tables introduced so far exhibit the circulation of Jnland bills of 
exchange, that is, of bills (as explained in the early part of the paper— 
see page 145) drawn and accepted in some part} of Great Britain, and 
bearing the stamp duties imposed by the Act of 55 Geo. ITTI., cap. 184. 
Of these bills the returns of the Stamp Office enable us to take an accu- 
rate account at least as to number. But besides these inland bills 
there are in circulation, to a large amount, other bills of exchange, 
called Foreign Bills, drawn out of the United Kingdom, upon Great 
Britain, and accepted and payable within Great Britain. I have 
already explained that these foreign bills bear no British stamp duty, 
and are not included, therefore, in the returns issued by our Board of 
Inland Revenue. The only way in which any estimate can be formed 
of the amount of foreign bills in circulation at one time is by insti- 
tuting very careful inquiries relative to the proportion borne by the 
amount of foreign bills to the amount of inland bills in the course of 
actual business transactions of considerable magnitude. 

Mr. Leatham™* instituted such inquiries with great judgment, and 
he came to the conclusion that the foreign bills in circulation at one 
time might be assumed to be equal to one-siath of the inland bills in 
circulation at one time; that is to say, that if the inland bills 
amounted to 90,000,000/., the foreign bills would amount to 
15,000,0002., making the total bill circulation, according to such a 
supposition, 105,000,000/. 

I have endeavoured to follow up the researches of Mr. Leatham on 
this point, and all the evidence I have been able to collect quite 
impresses me with the belief that Mr. Leatham’s estimate of one-sixth, 
as the proportion borne by the foreign to the inland bills, is very near 
the truth. 

In the returns furnished to me by the five banking houses, the 
facts with reference to foreign bills were these (see Table ITI, page 8.) 

The five bankers’ returns contained a 


Meo cal gaan eiOts asi ohio abit nd ose eee oon acs wesc ancsgneee bons 4,367 Bills. 
Of these Bills there were, of 
Pigreigny Billie. sisic: dcaaes com sve cuesuanoons 834 
dla’. ya.cacPeastentececmteniceee 3,009 
——— 4,367 


And passing from the number of bills to the amount in sterling 
represented by them, the facts were these— 


Mo tal Ami outit: 9535 4. seksi cosas bene te £1,216,884 
rnd AN BSUS posi. csncnemeioeslicasoavemuees £936,440 
Foreign ,, ...... pe ts aD 280,444 
——— 1,216,884 


* “ My next step to ascertain the proportion of foreign bills circulating, to the 
whole mass of the indand bills, has been attended with more difficulty; but in the ab- 
sence of other concurring testimony I have to rest on the return kindly furnished by 
the leading Bill Brokers’ firm in the City of the result of seven days’ business, and I 
find it is one-fifth: but, to err on the safe side, I take it at one-sixth of the whole 
of the /nland Bills.’’—Leatham’s First Series, p. 55. 
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The proportion, therefore, borne by the joreign to the inland bills, 
as shown by the 4,367 observations of the bankers’ returns will be 
expressed by the following per-centages of the numbers and the 
amounts. Thus— 


Amount. Number. 
Per Cent. Per Cent, 


—— ee 


Pnland) Billsixc...c0e 76°96 91°14 









Poreign Bills”... 23°04 18°86 


ne 


100° 100: 








These figures exhibit the foreign bills as bearing to the inland bills 
the proportion of rather less than one-third as to amount, and of one- 
Jifth as to number. 

I am by no means sure, however, that the facts contained in the 
bankers’ returns can be received with safety as a fair sample of the 
general bill circulation of the country as regards foreign bills; and I 
prefer to adopt the conclusion of Mr. Leatham (one-sixth), because the 
tenour of my own general observation is most in consonance with it, 
and because there are other reasons in its favour, which I will en- 
deavour to point out. 

In the first place, the general result of 23°04 per cent. on the total 
amount of bills contained in the bankers’ returns, is the medium 
expression of very wide departures from an average result. I omit 
the names of the firms, but the following are the figures :— 


Per Centages of the Amount of Foreign Bills in the several Bankers’ Returns 
when compared with the Amount of Inland Bills. 


Return, : Foreign Bills, 
ag pasate BAe ssthiuenaggnnseaeucet 10°5 per cent. of Inland Bills. 
We Ce headend Ms Mravensignpsicns 46°6 Pe an 
SOE fe i ianadeitike ashdapeanius ui snaes Becd AS xi 
1 5 is Cae Ss DA ere I IR 31°9 3 3 
BY innaien aa leopeaitedendeatiloninns dvneadac So sf o 


In the next place, by assuming one-sixth as the proportion of 
foreign bills, we should have generally to assume the existence of 
about 17,000,0002. of such bills, as being in circulation at one time; 
and as the usance of this kind of paper may be stated generally to be 
three months, it would follow that the amount of foreign bills drawn 
upon this country in the course of a year would be about 68,000,000/. 
—a sum which approaches near to what we know to be the value of 
our imports, although, as will appear from a subsequent section of 
this paper, an apparently corroborative circumstance of this nature can 
only be received subject to several important reservations, At the 
same time, I am quite ready to admit that the highly important 
question of the exact proportion borne by the foreign to the inland 
bills of exchange in circulation has yet to be settled. Tull further 
evidence be collected, I have taken the proportion at one-siath, as it 
was taken by Mr. Leatham. 


~ 
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It is to be observed, however, that, from the nature of the calcu- 
lations by which we arrive at any estimate whatever of the amount of 
fore'gn bills in circulation at one time in Great Britain, we are com- 
pelled to rest satisfied with a result which applies equally to each of a 
series of years, notwithstanding that in many of these years, it is quite 
certain that the amount of the foreign bill currency was either more 
or less than the amount of the same currency in the immediately pre- 
ceding ur subsequent, or some other year of the series. For example, 
I have pointed out thatthe best evidence we can collect seems to 
warrant the conclusion that the proportion of the foreign to the inland 
bills is one-sixth; then it is plain that a general rule of this nature, 
when applied to a series of years, makes the estimated amount of the 
foreign bills in each year depend absolutely on the ascertained amount 
of inland bills in that year, notwithstanding that the rule of one-sixth 
was adopted at a former period, when, perhaps, the circumstances of 
the import trade of this country might be different from what they 
were in subsequent years. In a few words, while we have the means 
of ascertaining the fluctuations of the inland bills from year to year 
with accuracy, we have no such means of forming a statistical table of - 
the fluctuations of foreign bills from year to year. 

It is only needful to add here, with reference to foreign bills, that 
the 834 of such bills included in the bankers’ returns gave 336°2/. as 
the average amount, and 3°2 months as the average usance of foreign 
bills. 

The only remaining point to be explained before introducing the 
following table has reference to the drafts by Country bankers in 
Great Britain, drawn upon their London correspondents, The stamp 
duty on these drafts or bills is compounded for by the Country bankers 
along with the stamp duty on the ordinary country-bank notes issued 
by them and payable to bearer on demand. Mr. Leatham estimated 
that the amount of bankers’ drafts might be taken at one-sixth of the 
amount of country-bank notes in circulation. This would give but 
au inconsiderable sum (about 500,000/), and I have not attempted to 
include it in the calculations of this paper. It was included, however, 
by Mr. Leatham, as will be seen from the following table (Table 
XY L.). 

That table also brings into one view the results of the present 
paper, both as regards the numerical facts and the length of time over 
which the investigation extends; and it places these results in juxta- 
position with the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Leatham for the 
whole portion of the same period to which his researches extended. 


General Comparative Table. 
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TasBLE XVI, 


Total Amount of Bills, Inland and Foreign, in circulation at one time for the periods 
embraced in the present Inquiry and in Mr. Leatham’s Tables. 
































Present Inquiry. By Mr, Leatham’s Tables. 
Total of Total Total of 
Great Add Bills in Great Troland (Inland) of} Add Bills in 
Britain, | one-sixth|Circulation} Britain. - > Bane Great | one-sixth|Circulation 
Years. — for at one — tied ker’s | Britain, 4 for at one 
Inland | Foreign | timein | Inland Bills Drafts, | Ireland, &| Foreign | timein 
Bills, Bills, Great Bills. : Banker’s | Bills, | United 
Britain. Drafts. Kingdom. 
2 ee! £ £ SS F SM ial £ £ 
1828 | 80,908 | 13,485 | 94,393 sais er we Sone rene ne 
1829 | 78,946 | 13,156 | 92,102 2066 
1830 | 74,034 | 12,339 | 86,373 
1831 | 81,490 | 13,582; 95,072 
91,985 
1832 | 72,215 | 12,036; 84,351 89,038 
1833 | 80,589 | 11,765 | 92,254 bai 95,914 
1834 | 78,549 | 13,091 | 91,640 whi 553 a fie ras 94,788 
1835 | 83,942 | 13,974} 97,916 | 73,693 | 12,777 | 401 | 86,871 | 14,480 | 101,350 
91,540 
1836 {105,562 | 17,592 | 123,154 | 88,822 | 14,788 | 519 | 104,129 | 17,338 | 121,485 
1837 | 95,035 | 15,840 | 110,875 [83,317 | 13,544 | 656 | 97,517 | 16,253 | 113,771 
1838 | 97,722 | 16,287 | 114,009 | 85,486 | 13,589.) 674 | 99,749 | 16,625 | 116,376 
116,016 
1839 {113,119 | 18,853 | 131,972 | 98,550 | 13,903 | 794 | 113,247 | 18,875 | 132,123 
1840 | 116,319 | 19,387 | 136,706 Diag bom me ve “oe 
1841 |107,903 | 17,984 | 125,887 
1842 | 92,751 | 15,458 | 108,209 
125,693 
1843 | 87,659 | 14,609 | 102,268 
1844 | 91,004 | 15,167 | 106,171 ; 
1845 |106,030 | 17,671 | 123,701 ws 
1846 |112,532 | 18,755 | 131,287 ae 
120,857 
1847 |113,161 | 18,860 | 132,021 





110,018 








The three 0’s (000) at the unit end are omitted.—See Note to Table XI., page 176. 
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[The remainder of this Paper will appear in the next number of the 
Journal, to be published in August. | 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Twentieth Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, at 
Edinburgh, July 31st—August 6th. Section F. Statistics. 


The following were its Officers and Committee :— 

President.—Dr. J. Lee. 

Vice-Presidents.—Rev. Dr. Gordon, Dr. H. Marshall, Professor W. P. Alison, 
G. R. Porter, Esq. 

Secr etaries.—Prof. Hancock, Dr. J. Stark, J. Fletcher, Esq. 

Committee.—T. Tooke, Eisq., Lieut.-Col. Sykes, W. T. Thomson, Esq., J. 
Finlaison, Esq., F. Sopwith, Esq., W. Jerdan, Esq., W. Felkin, Esq., Sir J. P. 
Boileau, Bart., F. G. P. Neison, Esq., G. S. Finlay, Esq., J. Shuttleworth, Esq., 
R. Christie, Esq., W. Chambers, Esq., Sir C. Lemon, Bart., M.P., J. Gibson, Esq., 
J. Orpen, Esq., J. Ball, Esq. 


The following were the contributions submitted to the Section ;— 


1, On the Self-imposed Taxation of the Working Classes in the 
United Kingdom. By G. R. Porter, Esq., F. RS. 

2. On the Cost of ae Patents in Different Countries. By 
Prof. Hancock. 

8. On the Causes of Distress at Skull and Skibbereen during the 
Famine in Ireland. By Prof. Hancock. . 

4, An Inquiry into the Question, whether under our existing Social Sys- 
tem there is a tendency to the increase of Capital in the hands of 
those already possessing Riches. By G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 

5. On the Relations of Crime and Ignorance in England and Wales. 
By J. Fletcher, Esq. 

6. On the Civil and Criminal Justice of the North-West Provinces of 
British India... By Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes. 

7. Remarks suggested by an examination of the Recent Statistics of the 
Cotton Manufacture in Great Britain. By G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 

8. On the Geographical Distribution of Disease as indicating the Con- 
nexion between Natural Phenomena and Health and Longevity. 
By K. Johnston, sq. 

9. Account of the System of Croft Husbandry and the Reclamation 
of Waste Lands, chiefly by Spade Labour, adopted at Gairlock, in 
Ross-shire since 1846, and its results, as illustrating the condition 
under which the labour of Paupers and Criminals may safely be 
made productive. By Dr. Alison. 

10. Some Observations with reference to an Investigation of the Fund 
established by Act of Parliament for a Provision for the Widows 
and Children of the Ministers of the Church of Scotland, and of 
the Principals and Masters of the Universities of Scotland from 
1744 to 1849. By W. T. Thomson, Esq. 

11. Some Statistics respecting the Sale of ‘Ehrertinbere d Estates in 
Ireland. By Prof. Hancock. 

12. Some Remarks on the City and regs Os : Malaga, and on 

; the Preparation of Raisins. By A. Milward, © 

13. On the Recent Progress of Glasgow in Ds Ne “Wealth, Com- 
merce, and Manufactures. By "Dr. J. Strang. 

14. On the Prevalence and Mortality of Cholera in the Indian Armies. 
By Dr. C. Finch. 


The next Meeting of the British Association will be held at Ipswich, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting. 17th February, 1851. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows:— 
C. Lowcock Webb, Esq. | William Weir, Esq. | A. Thomas Thomson, Esq. 


Lieut.-Col. M..Tulloch read a Paper on the Statistics of Auckland, 
New Zealand, by A. S. Thomson, Esq., M.D.; and Mr. Fletcher 
brought before the notice of the Meeting an Abstract of the Official 
Returns presented to the Society by Earl Grey, completing the 
Statistics of New Munster and of the portion of the Islands not 
included in the above Paper. 


Lifth Ordinary Meeting. 17th March, 1851. 
The Right Honourable Lord Overstone, President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | William Neison, Esq. | John Bowman, Esq. 


A Paper was read by Lieut.-Col. Sykes on the Mortality in the Army, 
European and Native, under the Madras Government, from 1842 
to 1848. 


Siath Ordinary Meeting. 14th April, 1851. 
The Right Honourable Lord Overstone, President, in the Chair. 
James Startin, Esq., was elected a Fellow of the Society. 


A Paper was read by Mr. R. Thompson Jopling on the Sanitary 
Statistics of the Metropolis. 


THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, ann DISTRICTS or ENGLAND, 
AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Tuts Return comprises the Births and Deaths registered by 2,189 registrars in all 
the districts of England during the Autumn quarter ending December 31st, 1850; 
and the Marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, 2,869 registered places 
of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 623 Superintendent Regis- 
trars’ offices, in the quarter that ended September 30th, 1850. The return of mar- 
riages is not complete; but the defects are inconsiderable, and have been supplied 
from previous years. 

In their general character the returns of the last quarter of 1850 are still highly 
favourable; and imply a happier condition of the population at the close, than at the 
commencement of the year. While fewer lives have been lost by epidemic Ciseases, 
the marriages and births have increased. 

The marriages celebrated in the summer quarter ending September 30th were 
37,496, or more by ten thousand than were registered in the summer quarter of 
1842; and two thousand four hundred more than have been returned in the summer 
quarter of any previous years. Allowing for increase of population, the proportion 
of marriages is greater than it has been in the same season of any year since the 
Registration commenced. Except in the Eastern and South-Eastern Counties, the 
increase of marriages has been general in all the great divisions of the country. In 
London the increase has been considerable; in Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxford- 
shire, Northamptonshire, and Bedfordshire, it has probably kept pace with the 
population; in Wiltshire, Dorsetshire, and Cornwall; in Gloucestershire, Shrop- 
shire, and Staffordshire, the increase has been still more marked; in Leicestershire, 
Nottinghamshire, Derbyshire, Cheshire, Lancashire, and the West Riding of York- 
shire, however, the greater part of the excess has arisen, Northumberland, Cum- 
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berland, and South Wales, exhibit nearly the same increase as the Midland Counties. 
Among the counties in which the marriages have decreased, or have not sensibly in- 
creased, may be named—Kent, Hampshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Devonshire, Lincoln- 
shire, the East and North Ridings of York, Westmorland, aa North Wales. In the 
purely agricultural counties marriage then still went on slowly, but steadily; in all 
the iron and coal fields at but a slightly increasing rate; while in all the counties 
peopled by the workers in lace, silk, wool, and cotton, the number of marriages—of 
new families established—has increased at a rate of which there are few examples 1 in 
the returns of the last hundred years. And the general result is an aggregate increase 
in the marriages of the whole country during the summer quarter of the year 1850. 

The births in the quarter following, which ended on December 31st, 1850, were 
also the greatest number ever registered in the autumn quarter of any previous year. 
146,268 children were born in the three months. The births are, in general, most 
numerous in the spring quarter, and were so in the spring of 1850: they have since 
greatly exceeded the numbers registered in previous years in all the divisions of the 
kingdom—whether agricultural or manufacturing—in counties ravaged by cholera, 
and in counties left unscathed by that plague. 

The excess of births registered over deaths in the quarter is 54,245. The usual 
excess is forty thousand more births than deaths; the excess in the last quarter of 
1845 was 50,000; in 1847, when influenza was epidemic, only 24,000; in 1849, when 
the cholera epidemic was rapidly declining, 38,000. 

In the last quarter of the year 1850, 56,971 emigrants left the ports of the 
United Kingdom, at which there are Government emigration officers; 3,836 departed 
from Irish ports, 1,903 from Glasgow and Greenock, and 51,232 from three English 
ports; namely, 1,702 from Plymouth, 4,282 from London, and 45,248 from Liver- 
pool. During the whole of the year 1850 the births were 593,567, the deaths 369,679, 
and consequently the excess of births over deaths was 223,888 in England: the same 
year 280,843 emigrants sailed from the shores of the United Kingdom,—214,606 
(many of them of Irish birth) from England; 15,154 from Scotland, and 51,083 
from Ireland. 

That the health of the country is in a state not so unsatisfactory as it has been, is 
evident from the reduced mortality. 92,023 deaths were registered; and allowing 
for the probable increase of population, the rate of mortality is lower than it has been 
in any of the last quarters of the years 1839-50 except 1845. The rate has been 
such that 1 in 197 of the population died in the quarter. The chances were 196 tol, 
in this quarter, that a person would live through the three months; the average 
chance of living through the three months in England is 184 to 1. 

London has suffered less than usual from zymotic diseases; and the deaths from 
all causes has been 12,544. Of this number 1,946 took place in public institutions; 
namely, 114 in the military hospitals and asylums, 1,070 in workhouses, 636 in hos- 
pitals, exclusive of 9 deaths in hospitals for foreigners—108 in lunatic asylums, and 
9 in prisons, so that 1 in 12 who died in London ended his days in workhouses, 1 in 
20 in hospitals, 1 in 115 in lunatic asylums, and 1 in 1,38] in prisons. 

In every division of Engiand the mortality has declined, and been lower than in 
the corresponding quarters of 1846, 1847, 1849. Lancashire and Cheshire present 
the greatest fluctuations. 


Marriages Registered in the Quarters ending September 80th, 1846-50 ; foe 
and Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending December 31st, 1846- 50, am 
the Divisions, Counties, and Districts of England. 








Marriages. | Births, Deaths. 
lation. 
Popu : a Registered in the Quarter ending the last Day of 

| September, December, December, 
PAS 1 ax: 13,896,797 |1846........ 35,070 | 1846........ 139,349| 1846........ 108,937 
1847........ 32,4399.4:1847......:.. 12%5267)] P84 5 .cc..05 103,479 
V4 1. ais 15,914,148 |1848........ 32,999.|-1848........ 133,204} 1848....... ~ “92,436 
1849... 33,789 | 1849....... ~ 185,481} 1849:....... 97,778 


Military 29,846 | 1850........ 37,496 | 1850........ 146,268} 1850........ 92,023 





|) 1881-] 


‘4 Table of the Morta 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


lity in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 
Causes, in the Quarters ending December of the Four Years, 1847-48-49-50. 


187 





CAUSES OF DEATH. 


Be CRUSES Nose ts 0ce oe oe: 
§ PECIFIED CAUSES 





eee ee oee 


I. Zymotic Diseases.... 
SPORADIC DISEASES. 
II. Dropsy, Cancer, and 





































Quarters ending Dec.* 


1847. 


19,605 
19,57) 
5,825 


other Diseases of 629 
uncertain or van 
riable Seat ...... : 

TIL. Tubercular Diseases. . | 2,630 

IV. Diseases of theBrain, 

| Spinal Marrow, \ 1,742 
Nerves,and Senses 

V. DiseasesoftheHeart | 573 
: and Blood-Vessels j 
VI. Diseases of the 
Lungs and of ce | 4,144 
other Organs of 
Respiration ...... 

N VIL. Diseases of the Sto- 
mach, Liver, and 964 
other Organs of 
Die estion (=... 

HI. Diseasesofthe Kid- | ]99 
MEWS 5300 ss /psrsistaanio { 

IX, Childbirth, Diseases {| 992 
ofthe Uterus, &c. § 
X. Rheumatism, Dis- 
eases of theBones, | 139 
IOWANS, EG. ce se 
XI. DiseasesoftheSkin, ) 94 
Cellular Tissue,&c f 
S XII. Malformations...... 52 
XII]. Premature Birth &)| 336 
Debilweyn cies sor — 0 
PINE... AtrQph yo..cc.ict.tes <2 39 
OXON). Al Gee <<) sieteteteus eg eee os 997 
RaiL, Suddenducesccrer cvs 225 
KVII. Violence, Privation, 
Cold, and intem-} 529 
PICNATUCE eles cieress 
| ines il toy See 372 
INMreashes* 5.0.0 % sacs. R31 
Scarlatina. t 52.9. 22; 74 
Hooping Cough ....| 426 
WOU. tS. See ls eZ JJ6 
PUSH Lorn see kok 62 
JDM S NOSE aon nara 400 
DSSS ae een oe 9) 
GI GUe Ras ose wcrc ae « N74 
AiniwenZa™. ies 22 2. 1,16] 
Purpura and Scurvy 17 
KOiNGe tm supa caSeeese }2 
Remittent Fever.... 31 
Infantile Fevert .... 9 
Py DWSe. TT. Sere Fe Fe 1,279 
Metria, or Puer- ) 
peral Fever, see 
Childbirth...... j 
Rheumatic Fever, | 
see Rheumatism j| °° 
Erysipelas.......... 176 
SV Pils ane esc hae 32 
Noma or Canker, } ll 
see Mortification J 
Hydrophobia ...... de 
Il, Hemorrhage ...... 62 
DIOPSsye os sForesn as vcd 240 
OS CESED oie) Ml sccas iano 22 
WCET S ae sks. ctstere: os 01s is 18 
Bret wlan te nak ars : 5 
Mortification ......} 48 
CAM CCIE jecicrctes we ta5 214 
Gout 5 eens 17 








1848, | 1849. | 


14,725 |12,877 
14,679 |12,818 
5,137. | 3,227 | 








1850. 
12,544 
12,443 

2,706 





2,012 
1,476 


929 


| 2,262 


734 


153 
107 


108 


20 
47 
340 
269 
636 
147 


437 





605 | 593 
2,058 | 2,035 
1,465 | 1,454 | 
479 | 466 | 
2,064 | 2,133 
765 | 703 
Tai 1420) 
106} 124 | 
105 | 98 
17 25 
56} 39 
292 | 293 
238 339 
027 554 
142} 191 
412 | 402 
413 | 99 
218 | 338 
1,765 | 486 
472 | 273 
62 | 80 
43 33 
375. | 482 
741 79 
468 494 
24 49 
14 11 
8 7 
380 15 
IZ] 12 
833 558 
100 | 56 
Sh -20 
126 | 109 
Fy a ea 
; 3 
42| 61 
228 | 205 
Z74 - 26 
1B aly, 
2 2 
42| 36 
240 | 242 
mld, 14 


ht the commencement of 1847, for the first time. ¢ 
hiained in the above table. In the quarter ending December, 1846, they were 188, . 
+ Underthe head of “sudden deaths,”’ are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 
s1as not been ascertained or stated; but also all deaths returned by the Coroner in yague terms, such as 
‘found dead,’ “natural causes,” &c., &c. ' 
| 2%In the years previous to 1848, “ Worms” and “Infantile Fever” were classed together, The former, of 
biery rare occurrence, is now placed to diseases of stomach, &c. 
| 


56-4 


CAUSES OF DEATH. 


Ill. 


IV. 


Wr 


VOUS 


Vil. 


Vill. 


XI, 


XVII. 





SOMO Beare. $6. ate .ases 
Tabes Mesenterica.. 
Phthisis or Con-) 

sumption...... J 
Hydrocephalus .... 
CENA Boeeodsscbo 
INNOINS AD Ven nd eae 
Fara LSTS! pe dis.6 s wteraters 


Delirium Tremens.. 
Chorea 
PUL ISSiorchoxcteusialeieietee 
Tetanus 
Pits ntitige Qed a. Sete. 
Convulsions 
Disease of Brain, &c. 
Pericarditis 
PARC UTS. orecers asstereve 
Disease of Heart.... 
aya RUEESe . cic)s == 2)=1> 
Bronchitis 
HMOUITUS Tei r0 wre olelole) oie e 
Pneumonia 
Asthma 
Disease of Lungs, &c 
MCEU Mixers sec scree. 
Quinsey 
Gastiiisaysce asietens 
Ntenitisms cc accmer: 
PENCOMNLEIS. 52 6 ciee sc 
AS GEECS Soke hie cvaidloters 
Ulceration (of In- 
testines, &c.)... § 
Hernia 
AGUS Pe crac ores costa tens 
Intussusception.... 
Stricture of the In- ) 
testinal Canal.. § 
Dis. of Stomach, &c. 
Disease of Pancreas 
Hepatitis 
SAU COs occ Fei, cave 
Disease of Liver.... 
Disease of Spleen . 
INE PDEs cee eae «2 - 
Nephria (or | 
Bright’s Disease) | 
iSchuria -<noctee ce: 
Wirabetesn cece ve cee 
SOWIE onccce sonnet 
CU SUBS. smcrece caer: 
Stricture of Urethra 
Dis. of Kidneys, &c. 
Raramenial se as ste ae 
Ovarian Dropsy .... 
Childbirth,seeMetria 
Dis. of Uterus, &c... 
AUP UIURE ELS) ree fers ccs « 
Rheumatism 
Disease of Joints, &c. 
Carbuncler Soc... 
Phlegmon..... 
Disease of Skin, &c. 
Intemperance 
EVAN ALTON iy ards siete 
Want of “Breast 
Milk, see Priva} 
tion & Atrophy 
INGGIECE yin cece os onesie 
Cold, see Privation.. 
WROUS OMe Hato ccsreteiateiels 
Burns and Scalds.. 
Hanging, &c. .... 
Drowning 
Fractures and Con- 
tusions 
Wounds 
Other Violence.... 
Causes not specified 


eee er ceee ees 


see eeeee 


eeeseroe 


tere ecos 


oreeeeve 


coer eee coses 


see reer ceese 


eeeserecce 


eso. 


eoeeeee 


woe eeeee 


eee eeone 


eee ere eeee 


1847. 
84 
25 
1,873 


408 
154 
349 





eo 


489 


34 


1848, 


92 
174 
1,480 


342 
115 
835 
249 
34 

] 
73 
4 





1849, 
83 
165 

} 473 
214 
120 
824 
257 
29 


1 
73 
5 
26 
473 


Quarters ending Dec.* 


1850, 
76 
183 
1,455 


298 
122 
832 
280 
38 
1 
79 


24 


— 
i=) 





* The deaths in the districts of Lewisham and Hampstead were included in the Metropolitan returns 
Therefore the deaths for the previous year are not con- 
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REVENUE. 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th April, 1850 and 1851; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 93.) 





Years ending 5th April. 
Sources of Revenue. 


1850. 1851. Increase, Decrease. 











£ £ £ £ 
OSE ORNS oct cep acme Satoas 18,535,263 - | -.18,730,562 195,299 as 
SYS SC ade Re Res Sits: ae 12,792,703. *— 13,925,024 302,011 — 
SUE STL) See Nain ey ae ee 6,354,429 6,105,524 Fe 248,905 
ESIC S rs i Se 4,332,979 45350,731 VA, 702 ah 
Propersy bax, 6.0.).c.00008 5,466,248 5,403,379 aa 62,869 
Post MCCS SSSA Cocke tesveseds 803,000 861,000 58,000 ae 
CEO WTE MUAAS noes ckscdecnceotsasees 160,000 160,000 ae a 
Miscellaneous ......c..c.0000000 193,410 152,566 a 45,844 








Total Ordinary Revenue .... 48,643,042 | 48,888,786 603,362 357,618 














Imprest and other Moneys. 656,855 651,453 ee 5,402 
Repayments of Advanees.... 553,349 759,126 205,777 8 
Total Income........ 49,853,246 | 50,299,365 809,139 363,020 
SdWeEDIGEKEASE ....)stasvacscacstcaesnseaesrePtetess 363,020 
EMCTrease GH. CNS YCAE 0. ccssascateransoosuevans 446,119 





Quarters ending 5th April. 
Sources of Revenue. 
































1850. 1851. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ ES £ 
BG SUES ccc. cs cise snoignaseenes = 4432,004 4,548,266 115,682 ‘ 
DCAM Boece elias sual aioeousne 1,859,473 1,980,536 121,063 
SEN) ee cee re 1,538,229 1,548,008 9,883 vee 
NBR Bh: ocr Sor vince nichole cause . 177,231 167,784 wii 9,447 
PEOPCEGY WER, cin ccectoscnosencoonnes 2,069,608 2,089,950 20,342 a: 
Pa sHHOMICS fen, i cialdessdsniinces sens 231,000 272,000 41,000 
Crown Lands... iicccssccssenevseses 40,000 40,000 shag a 
Miscellaneous ~...)4ci..5..c000088 47,960 21,974 bit 25,986 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... 10,395,981 10,668,518 307,970 30,400 
Imprest and other Moneys 301,759 261,765 39,994 
Repayments of Advances... 91,400 141,908 50,508 oe 
Total Income........ 10,789,140 | 11,072,191 | 358,478 75,427 
Dedwict Deereases 5.2 fatiesidebedevialoss vvoserts 75,427 
Increase on the Quarter ........ Didisstasitecnn 283,051 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 5th April, 1851, was 11,080,0927. The 
total charge upon it was 8,300,473/., leaving a surplus of 2,779;6197, 


Shh 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the First Quarter of 1851; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 94.) 





Wheat. Barley.| Oats. | Rye. | Beans, | Peas. 














Returns received at the Corn Office, 
Board of Trade. Agsteaaie 


Weekly| of Six. | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 
Average| Weeks’ | 4 verage| Average | Average |Average | Average 

















regulating 
Duty. 
Weeks ending, 
1851. § G2 Be EL 8. ds tecdeh ec.-deh- FUN 8. @ 
JANUENG SR ots e so usieelwie omens eS9h, SS 'Sal800 1s £93 ' 4116 11 1.27 +O eh a4es 
Ll .é POP ee... cd e.7 ei 88 ‘lanso" #122 9117 2) 22 li 26) S17 
1S -, 3.4.0 0005 008 eR eT 8S Oaqnas 9 | 22:81 16 § | 24 8496.7 26 
DO aS aac tiels Vee ee MEL DE 38 04,°88..5 | 22°71 16 7 | 238 2 1 36 44.27 ge 
ebrtary <1 <P iscek cece bine 05 04's. 37 10 1-88 2 | 99° 9 16" 7 22 7 1 2s 226 ae 
Se OEE CAS Te see 38° 11 1-38 0 | 22 10 | 16-9 1:23 11-125 10 226m 
RO? CRED Ca Oe ear Roe ee oe 37 S87 87 if | 22 11 | 16" 3 + 23 FO} 25 6 1°26 
DD: Neal cauats ees oa ee oe Meee es 37 287° 9 | 22:10 1o° Tt 1°23 8) 25°45 27 2 
March L chs 3 POeo en 6b SEE Ee 36 11°) 87-7 | 22. 7 1ekGreOUe4> B85 Saar 25 ae 
8 —herverrrrder ses oie os 36- 9-4 87% --6-|-22 7116 2124 4125 71 26 oe 
BS REIN. 6 SIA 87 2487-79 P23) 1 | 16.16. 2343:)25 6 126 
22 b.5 s HORCE TR a 0.6, $05.8 dace 87 .6 | 37 Sil-23. 93. 26.59 | 22 -8 1225 825m 
Oe re eon ene ssc eT TOO, Lk et. con oe, 16. 71 28-6 | 25 7 |. 2438 





foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ending 

6th January, 5th February, and 5th March, 1851; the Quantities Entered fos 
Home Consumption during the same Months ; and the Quantities remaining in Ware. 
housé at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 94.) 


[From the “ London Gazette.’’] 





WHEAT. 





Quantities entered for Home 




















Months Imported. Consumption, In Bond at the Month’send. 
ending. |} | 
Foreign.| Colonial.;| Total. | Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 
ISSR). fs qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs.. — QY¥s: rs. qrs. rs. rs. 
5th Jan. | 323,628 93 324,559 | 323,628 931 | 324,559 | 10,693 9 10,702 
Sth Féb.| $27,317... 1,123 328,440 | 327,360 | 1,123 | 328,483 10,650 g 10,659 
Sy 10,031 


5th Mar.| 282,612 | 176 | 282,7881283,240 | 176 |283,416| 10,022 


WHEAT-FLOUR. 





Quantities entered for Home 


Consumption, In Bond at the Month’send. 


Months Imported. 
ending, |---| 
Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign.|Colonial.| Total. Foreign. |Colonial. Total. 






































VSo¥, ewts. cwts. | cwts. ewts. ewts. ewts. | cwts. ewts. cewts. 
5th Jan. | 528,795 | 42,784 571,579 | 528,795 | 42,784 571,579 2,939 11 2,950 
5th Feb. | 411,520 459 411,979 | 411,520| 469 411,979 2,939 Il 2,950 
5th Mar.| 446,416 888 | 446,804] 446,416} 3888 446,804 | 2,939 Il 2,950 
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CURRENCY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢. 32, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 4th January, the 8th February, and the 
1sé and 29th March, 1851.—( Continued from p. 96.) 


[From the “ London Gazette.’’] 





IssuE De PARTMENT. 





Weeks ending, 


4th Jan., 1851. | 8th Feb., 1851. | 1st March, 1851. |29th March, 1851. 

















£ £ £ 





























£ 
Notes issued .....00. 28,273,230 27,638,220 27,772,240 27,556,410 
Government Debt .... 11,015,100 11,015,100 131,015,100 11,015,100 
Other Securities ...... 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion.. 14,221,563 13,608,553 3,738,865 13,523,035 
Silver Bulliom ...0.0%. 51,667 29,667 33,070 33,375 
WOtal Guig se ie-s ote 28,273,230 27,638,220 27,772,240 27,556,410 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital.... 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
| So Oe a 3,128,010 3,239,356 3,610,954 3,622,726 
Public Deposits 2... .). 10,796,555 6,723,916 (ise sare 8,999,881 
Other Deposits........ 9,480,319 9,360,278 9,521,505 9,266,234 
Seven Day and other Bills 1,249,591 1,206,472 1,053,596 1,051,416 

















36,533,399 37,493,257 


a 


Total ......-.| 39,207,475 35,083,022 


ES EO | CSSD | SESS | RT 

















Government Securi- 
ties, including Dea} 14,232,319 14,145,696 14,145,696 14,145,250 

Weight Annuities.. 
Other Securities ...... 15,181,698 11,834,247 13,174,857 14,063,963 
INO LESS ace car ses ie comtevas 9,236,570 8,463,135 8,536,665 8,594,275 
Gold and Silver Coin .. 556,888 639,944. 676,121 689,769 
MROtali cc. savers 39,207,475 35,083,022 36,533,399 37 493,257 








COUNTRY BANKS. 
Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the months ending 25th January, 22nd February, and 22nd March, 
1851.—( Continued from p. 96.) 

















25th January, | 22nd February 22nd March, 
Danks. 1851. et. 1851. 

England—Private Banks ......-+e. 3,573,320 3,473,939 3,386,975 

Joint Stock Banks ..... . 2,728,640 2,689,104 2,685,756 
Seotland—Chartered, Private, and f 

Joint Stock Banks...... } 8,252,485 3,138,226 3,033,235 

Treland—Bank of Ireland, Private and ae A ; 

Joint Stock Banks...... } et 4,741,051 4,620,912 





——— | —___.- 


MOtalg erste! severe 14,337,096 14,042,320 13,726,878 











QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


SEPTEMBER, 1851. 


On the Accumulation of Capital by the Different Classes of Society. 
By G. R. Porter, Esq., F.R.S. 


[Read before the Statistical Section of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, August, 1850. | 


Amone the advantages attendant upon the collection and registration 
of statistical records, perhaps the most important is found in the assist- 
ance which they afford for the confirmation or correction of opinions, 
upon matters that from time to time agitate the public mind, and thus 
are apt to influence the progress of legislation and to affect the condi- 
tion of society. 

Among such opinions, there is one which is confidently held by a 
great number of persons—it might perhaps be said by a majority of 
those whose word can have any authority upon such a subject—namely, 
that there is and has for some time been a constant tendency under the 
social institutions which generally prevail in this and in the other more 
advanced countries of Europe, for wealth to be accumulated in a fewer 
number of hands, or, to use a common mode of expression, that the 
rich are continually becoming richer, and the poor poorer, and that 
this is especially the case in England. Jt must be needless to 
add that such a belief, if generally held, is calculated to create among 
the people a wide-spread discontent with the order of things under 
which that result is experienced; and that every benevolent mind 
which may have arrived at such a conclusion, must be anxious to find 
a remedy for it. The bare idea of such a condition of society could 
not be other than distressing, and if there were any true grounds for 
believing in its existence, we could not too early, nor too strenuously, set 
ourselves to reform our institutions, and to bring them more into agree- 
ment with the better feelings of our nature. This subject having 
recently been forced upon my consideration in a manner which indi- 
cated the existence of a conviction to the effect already stated, on the 
part of several men whose opinions are deserving of the highest respect, 
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I have been led to quit in regard to it the region of mere opinion, and 
to enter upon the examination of facts with a view to the confirmation 
of such fears, or to their rejection, if happily I should find myself jus- 
tified in adopting the latter result. , 

The sources of information bearing upon this interesting social 
question which are open to us are not many. To avoid, as far as 
possible, all question concerning their accuracy, I shall confine myself 
in this examination to documents stamped with official authority. 

The statement which I shall first bring forward will serve only to 
show that there has been, and continues to be, a power of saving on 
the part of the working classes in this country. It does not pretend 
to afford any comparison between the accumulations of different 
classes. 

The number of depositors and the amount of deposits in savings’ 
banks in the different divisions of the United Kingdom, on the 20th 
November, 1830, were— 


England............ 367,812 depositors ........ £12,287,606 deposits. 
VALS) sioasaciee cua 10,204 Pee eta. t 314,903 55 
Ireland ....;....... 34,201 Sere aweceee 905,056 a 








Toa Te Ie OM ee oa £13,507,565 4, 


On the 20th November, 1848, the number and amount of depo- 
sitors and deposits were-— 














England............ 899,606 depositors Se £24,985,730 deposits. 
Wrales) 0 43.800. 21,195 sagde oc CRETE 692,495 5 
Treland) 2263.4: 50,024 ites peseee 1,355,801 ra 
Potal sic: 970,825 OE ae ee £27 ,034,026 is 
Scotland ........ 86,056 Wey eee 1,080,110 Pe 
1,056,881 BG hs neha: £28,114,136 a 


showing an increase during 18 years in England, Wales, and Ireland, 
of 558,608 depositors, and 13,526,461. deposits. 

A closer examination of the accounts of savings’ banks will show 
that the deposits in England, Wales, and Ireland, proportioned to the 
population, amounted— 


In 1831, to 12s. 8d. per head. In 1841, to 19s. 10d. per head. 
1836, to lés.4d. _,, 1848, to 20s. 11d. _,, 
In Scotland the deposits were— 
UES ROR) ORR 2-2 eee ne 7d. per head. 
Healers <pueets jacaste. ake en 4s.8d. ,, 
Tcl SS eh EEE en Se [sland Frey 


The largest amount of these savings occurred in 1846, when they 
reached— 


Pare Tapani dies tb. fiscas..srcgeiseduncddt £26,759,817 
NN ACR thee ee oA artic ans sn sated tng 674,657 
SOO CRAIG i iro atte ace i aca vadeciensinets 1,383,866 
RCL si cdrrs ace MN au oe Siais seats vende 2,924,910 





—_—. 


£31,743,250 
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being equal to 24s. per head on the population of England, Wales, and 
Ireland, and 10s. 1d. per head in that of Scotland. The diminution in 
1847 and 1848 is clearly the result of the high prices of provisions, 
and consequent falling-off in wages, caused by the potato rot and its 
attendant circumstances; and these are too recent, and too strongly 
impressed on the memories of all who hear me, to render it necessary 
to offer any further explanation concerning them. 

The comparative smallness of the deposits in Scotland arises from 
two causes. First, the system of allowing interest upon very small 
sums deposited in private and joint-stock banks; and, secondly, the 
more recent connection of savings’ banks with the government in that 
division of the kingdom. There is no reason for supposing that the 
labouring classes of Scotland are less saving than those of England or 
Ireland; and presuming that the disposition to save is naturally as 
great in each part of the kingdom, the workmen of Scotland have, 
until very recently, had a much stronger incentive than their English 
fellow subjects to set aside a part of their earnings, because of the 
absence of any legal provision for the wants of their old age, and against 
the occurrence of sickness or accident. 

The next test to which I would direct attention varies essentially 
from that afforded by the progress of savings’ banks; inasmuch as it 
excludes all evidence of present saving or accumulation, while it offers 
a strictly comparative view of such saving as between different classes 
of the community. 

The accounts furnished to parliament of the number of persons 
entitled to dividends upon portions of the public debt, divide the fund- 
holders into ten classes, according to the amount to which they are so 
entitled. The following figures exhibit the numbers in each class as 
they stood on the 5th April and 5th July of the years 1831 and 1848 
respectively. 


1831. 1848. 





April. July, Total. April. July. Total. 


i es | ee | eee | 


Not exceeding £5 | 29,414 58,756 | 88,170} 53,985 | 42,430 96,415 — 


a 5 10 | 14,962 | 29,828] 44,790] 25,814] 19,123] 44,937 
es a 50 | 33,816 | 64,504] 98,320! 54,500] 41,525| 96,025 
i » 100] 8,961 | 16,733] 25,694] 13,069] 11,393] 24,462 


‘. » 200} 5,104 | 9,668] 14,772] 6,911] 6,971] 13,882 
‘3 G08 VF 158540 1h, 12,993) 14,5270) 1j91S9|< 2114] © 4,032 
wontexd Oo 964 | 1,926] 2,890] 1,189] 1,458] 2,647 
3 5, 1000 445 953| 1,398 540 682| 1,222 
¢ 5, 2000 134 278 412 155 173 328 


Exceeding 2000 66 106 172 97 80 177 


ee el eee 


95,420 | 185,725 | 281,145 | 158,178 | 125,949 | 284,127 





It will be seen that there has been a very large addition between 
1831 and 1848 to the number of persons receiving under 5/. at each 
payment of dividends, and a small increase upon the number receiving 
between 5/. and 10/., while, with the exceptions of the largest holders— 
those whose dividends exceed 2,000/. at each payment, and of whom 

0 2 
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there has been an increase of 5,—every other class has experienced a 
considerable decrease in its numbers. Thus :— 


Persons receiving under £5 increase 8,245 or 9°35 per cent. 


Bs £5 and under 10 ib 147 7" 10539) gece 5s 
ft 10 $6 50 decrease 2,295 2°33 S 
ve 50 oe 100 eo dylan Pai 
yf 100 ie 200 5 890 §=6°02 ‘i 
sis ZOO: 2255 300 95 495 10°93 5a 
S5 300 ay 500 i 243 . °8°41 3 
As 500 xs, 1000 5 176 12°59 ‘9 
» 1000 5, 2000 % 84 20°38 ‘ 
nei above 2000 increase 5 “2°90 oe 


As respects this last class, those receiving above 2000/. at each payment 
of dividends, it must be borne in mind that it includes Insurance 
offices, which generally have large investments in the public funds, and 
whose accumulations of this kind are almost certain to increase from 
year to year, a fact which makes it somewhat surprising that the num- 
ber has not been augmented in a greater degree than is shown by the 
tables. A diminution of more than 8 per cent, in the numbers receiving 
between 300/. and 500/. ; of 124 per cent of those receiving between 
5002. and 1000/., and of more than 20 per cent among holders of 
stock, yielding dividends between 10002. and 2000/., would seem 
conclusively to show, that at least as respects this mode of disposing of 
accumulations, there is not any reason to believe that the already rich 
are acquiring greater wealth at the expense of the rest of the | 
community. 

The branch of this inquiry to which my attention was next directed, 
was that which is elucidated by returns showing the sums assessed to 
the Income-tax in respect of incomes derived from trades and profes- 
sions, in 1812, compared with the like returns in 1848, excluding 
from the former period the incomes below 150/., which under the 
existing law are allowed to pass untaxed. 

The total amount thus assessed, after deducting exemptions, was— 
in 1812, 21,247,6212., while in 1848, the amount was 56,990,22382., 
showing an increase in 36 years, of 35,742,602/., or 168°21 per cent, 
being at the rate of 4°67 per cent yearly, an increase very nearly 
three-fold greater than the increase during the same period of the 
population of that part of the United Kingdom which is subject to the 
Income-tax. 

The object now in view is not that of showing the increased wealth 
of the country at large, but in what degree such increase has been 
experienced among different classes of the people, or occasion might 
be taken to express the satisfaction which every Englishman must feel 
at this unmistakeable evidence of the material well-being and con- 
tinued progress of our country, which feeling is shown by the results 
to which I thus venture upon calling attention, to be unalloyed by 
any well-founded fears, concerning the oft-alleged deteriorated condi- 
tion of the bulk of the people. 

The returns examined give the sums assessed to Income-tax in 
various classes, and for the purposes of the present examination, I 
have distinguished the incomes thus given :— 
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Between £150 and £500 Between £1000 and £2000 
iy ces © 5. = LE BOOO » £2000 ,, £5000 
and above £5000. 





In the first of these classes, viz., between 1507. and 5002. per 
annum, I find a positive increase in 1848, of 13,724,9492. upon the 
Incomes assessed in 1812. In the next class, embracing incomes 
between 500/. and 10002. per annum, the increase since 1812, has 
been 5,100,540/. On incomes between 1000. and 2000/., the increase 
has amounted to 4,078,095/. In the next class, including incomes 
between 2000/. and 5000/., there is an increase of 4,059,743/., while 
in the highest class, which includes all incomes above 5000/. per 
annum, the increase is found to be 8,779,2752. Comparing the 
lowest with the highest of these classes, it is shown that the increase 
has been greater in the lowest class by 4,945,674. or 56°33 per cent. 

The returns relating to the property-tax which was repealed in 1815, 
do not show the number of persons assessed in each class, as is the 
case with the recent returns, and as, under the influence of a childish 
feeling of exultation, the House of Commons was led to follow up the 
vote which repealed the tax in 1815, by another vote which directed 
the destruction of all the documents connected therewith, it is not 
possible now to make any precise comparison between the two periods 
in this respect. 

By means of the information given in the return for 1848, we are 
able to ascertain the average amount of the incomes, during that year, 
of individuals in each of the foregoing classes, and assuming that the 
average in each of the same classes, was the same in 1812 as now, 
Wwe may arrive at a reasonable approximation to the actual number | 
then assessed, and to the increase since made to the number in each 
class. 





Number in Number in 




















Eneouies. 1812, 1848. tngrenes: 
ES rs 

Between 150 and 500 SO fae 91,101 60,369 
6 500... 1,000 5,334 13,287 7,953 
- E,00055 50. 2,000 2,110 5,234 3,424 
ms 2,000 ,, 5,000 1,180 2,586 1,406 

a 5,000 ,, 10,000 der 788 ie, 
ae 10,000 ,, 50,000 409 371 772 

50,000 and upwards 22 








| 





39,765 113,389 73,624 





The only remaining documents bearing an official character, to 
which recourse can be had in order to throw light upon this subject, 
are the returns made from the office of the Commissioners for Inland 
Revenue, showing the sums upon which probate duty has been paid 
in respect of personal property left by persons deceased. Considerable 
reliance may be placed on the accuracy of these returns which, at least 
in England, include all cases where the property left is of any value, 
which would make it worth the while of survivors to question the 
propriety of its distribution. The accounts will, at all events, be 
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strictly comparative between one period and another, since any pos- 
sible motives which might lead to the evasion of the probate duty 
will have been equally operative at all times. The growth of the 
capital thus subject to probate duty is truly remarkable. Stated at 
intervals of five years beginning with the present century, it has been 
as follows:— 


ioe 2.6 £3,541,931 1926 att. hike £31,024,593 
FBO6. 004, 7,039,031 PONG Ue 39,532,397 
ESB aids coosbiesee 14,757,420 Ve560i) ste 41,768,806 
tee ee 24,073,456 Lead. janeke 41,476,521 
PGT ke, 33,023,060 Tey ete 44,348,721 


After making a liberal allowance for evasion of the tax in the 
early years following its first imposition in 1797, and for the col- 
lection of arrears in 1848, the increase during less than half a century, 
of property thus brought under the operation of the probate duty is 
such as must strike us with astonishment. Our present business, 
however, is with the comparative amount of estates in different classes, 
for which purpose a calculation has been made of their value in 1833, 
the earliest year for which the returns enable us to make the same, 
and in 1848. 


The amount assessed on estates amounting to various sums up to £1,500 was— 

















1 Ol re co Ss ae eee eR AR £4,692,825 
SSS A. Mo piadwtivcheae Opa oReUO 
Increase..... ...... £730,375, or 15°56 per cent. 
On estates between £1,500 and £5,000 the amounts were— 
ASUS RO v.Senutcanteunsedseseee eae: £6,821,750 
p Meare cRNA Sen eee renee Stee rea 55 7,450,000 
Increase.......... . £628,250, or 9°21 per cent. 
Between £5,000 and £10,000, the difference has been— 
ty PS SS rates anouccsent een £5,155,500 
| Rol? bo ei, aor AS de Ane Sat 6,000,000 
Increase............ £844,500, or 16°38 per cent. 
From £10,000 to £15,000, the amounts were— 
Pia US S.5 secs ee asckeeees oaeaoneneyenns £4,258,000 
etek eh eee 4,529,000 
 Increase............ £271,000, or 6°36 per cent. 
The estates between £15,000 and £30,000 were estimated— 
MAGUS SOE Ae. canteen £5,760,500 
1 GUE ae lt i eG eae re ee 6,822,000 
Increase............ £1,061,500, or 18°42 per cent. 
Above £30,000, the valuations were— 
Bans BBS ores ate Metnsesas £10,637 ,500 
Loy bs Rea cercnoon nose nomenon 10,757,500 





Increase ........ £120,000, or 1°13 per cent. 
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It may reasonably be thought, that the calculation of the value of 
estates in the various classes is liable to disturbance from year to year, 
and especially as respects the higher amounts, the number of persons 
dying in any one year and leaving very large fortunes, being necessa- 
rily limited. It would have called for a laborious calculation, and 
have occupied a longer time than I could well afford, to go through 
the examination of the official returns year by year, from 1833, to the 
present time. That such an examination would not, however, much 
(if at all) disturb the result already shown, may be safely inferred from 
the fact, that the amount of probate duty received during that period 
upon all wills where the property has amounted to 380,000/, and 
upwards, has not increased, but on the contrary has rather diminished. 
Dividing the 16 years from 18388 to 1848, into equal periods of 4 
years each, and ascertaining the average duty paid on estates of 
30,0007. and upwards in each year of such division, it appears, that 
the sum received in the 4 years 


1833 to 1836, averaged £238,306 1841 to 1844, averaged £229,162 
£837.55: 18405...) 55 230,388 1845 to L843... .. 4; 223,962 


while the average receipts from the probate duty generally have been 
steadily and progressively advancing with the increasing wealth of the 
country. 

Having thus examined all the official returns which afford means 
for arriving at the truth upon this really important subject, we observe 
the most perfect agreement in their results ; and it cannot but be satis- 
factory to every one to find, that the fears entertained and expressed 
by many, as to the probable disappearance of the middle classes from 
among us, are unfounded; that it is far from being true that the rich are 
growing richer and the poor are becoming poorer; but that, on the 
contrary, those who occupy a middle station, (perhaps the safest station 
as regards personal respectability, and that which offers the surest 
guarantee for the progress and continued well-being of the country, ) 
are progressively increasing in number and in the proportion which 
they bear relatively to the population of the kingdom. 
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On the Rate of Mortality among Persons of Intemperate Habits. 
By F. G. P. Neison, Esq., F.L.S., &c. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 16th June, 1851.] 


In the present contribution, it is proposed to investigate the rate of 
mortality which prevails among persons addicted to the immoderate 
use of intoxicating drinks. Assurance companies have generally 
declined to assure such lives, from the supposed greater mortality to 
which they were believed to be subject ; but no attempt has been pre- 
viously made to test this opinion by properly-authenticated facts; and 
it is therefore hoped that the data now brought under consideration 
may not be without interest. The results are calculated to throw 
considerable light on a question not only curious in itself, but evidently 
of much importance to life offices, as well as to the public generally. 

The remarkable efforts which have been recently made to reform 
the drinking usages of the community, will be a sufficient apology for 
bringing under the attention of this Society statistical evidences on a 
subject sv deeply affecting the social, moral, and religious condition of | 
the people. 

It may be well to remark, that, in collecting the present data, the 
-, intention was to include in the observations only such persons as were 
decidedly addicted to drinking habits, and it was not intended to bring 
within observation mere occasional drinkers, or what is usually termed 
generous or “ free livers.” The reasons for this distinction will here- 
after appear. It may also be stated, that the primary reason for col- 
lecting the facts was to apply the results to life assurance operations, 
and it was consequently important to include only well-marked cases 
of intemperance. Examination will show that, for social and moral 
purposes, this would also have been the only satisfactory course to have 
followed; but, that the plan adopted for obtaining the present collec- 
tion of facts may be the better understood, the following circular and 
schedule are given :— 

Medical, Invalid, and General Life Office, 
Sir, 25, Pall Mall, London. 


I beg to inclose you forms for the collection of cases of the mortality of persons 
of intemperate habits. 

Many difficulties have been experienced in our attempts to procure satisfactory 
data on the value of life among persons addicted to the excessive use of intoxicating 
drinks, and therefore the present method has been resorted to, in order to increase 
our information on the subject. May I beg to solicit your assistance in filling up 
any portion of the inclosed schedules; and should your knowledge of cases be so 
extensive as to require more than the number sent, others will be forwarded on 
hearing from you to that effect. If you could also suggest any gentleman who would 
be useful to us in giving the information required, I would put myself in communi- 
cation with him on the subject. 

Hoping I may calculate on your co-operation, I beg to direct your attention to 
the subjoined hints on filling up the schedules. 

I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 
F. G. P. Nerson, Actuary. 


N.B. No case should be entered in the schedule unless the person alluded to 
was decidedly addicted to drinking habits during a considerable period of life. 
The peculiar feature of the intemperance, whether the favourite beverage was 
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fermented or distilled liquors, should be stated in the column ‘‘ Remarks,’’ and also 
whether the intemperance continued to the time of death. 

If the correct age at death be known, it will be entered as such; if not, the age 
must be guessed or approximated to by whoever fills up the schedule, or by the 
mean age of that guessed at by two or three persons who may have known the 
individual in question. 

The name in full, or at least the initials of the person in question, and also the 
place of death, should be entered in the columns set apart for that purpose. This 
will be necessary, in order to correct double entries which may be made by two 
different persons. 

In the column of the “ Cause of Death,’’ insert the post-mortem examination, if 
practicable, such as diseases of the heart, liver, lungs, kidneys, &c., &c. (and per- 
haps terminating in dropsy, &c., &c.) 

Please to return the schedules as soon as you have entered all the cases which 
have come under your observation. 

It is not expected that the schedules can be always filled from registers or notes 
kept for the purpose; but generally from a distinct recollection of the cases; and 
an approximation to the truth is therefore all that is calculated on being obtained. 


INTEMPERANCE.—SCHEDULE. 





Remarks on the Pecu- 


Description. Death. liar Features of the In- 
Dura- | temperate Habits; whe- 


Disease E : 
> a ES or Cause of tion of | ther they existed up to 
Name or Profession Date|Place| Age Death. Intem- | the period of Death, and 
other Dis-| Sex. | or Occu- OE. loaied West perance.| any other Observations 
tinction. pation. : necessary. 











— | ——— | ———————_ | —_——_—— 











It is obvious that it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
give a definition of what constitutes intemperate habits that would be 
satisfactory to every one; almost every person would have a standard 
of his own by which to determine the fact of temperance or intemper- 
ance, and therefore in the preceding circular no attempt has been made 
to define the particular character of habits on which information is 
sought ; all that has been urged on the attention of those filling up the 
schedules is to give only well-marked cases, and to include only per- 
sons who were decidedly addicted to drinking habits. The con- 
sequence of following this course is, that the objections which might 
be urged against the adoption of any individual or peculiar test are 
avoided, for, by leaving it to each contributor of data to determine for 
himself what constitutes decidedly intemperate habits, the whole data 
taken collectively, from all the various contributors, will show very 
precisely the result of those habits which the public, by common con- 
sent, admit to be intemperate; so that, however any individual 
reasoner on the results may argue, and whatever peculiar construction 
he may choose to put upon them, it will be impossible to avoid the 
conclusion, that the data really relate to what the public generally 
regard as persons of intemperate habits. If the testimony of those 
more advanced in life is to be fairly trusted on this subject, it must be 
admitted, that during the last quarter of a century, the drinking prac- 
tices of society have much altered, and what is now commonly regarded 
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as free living, would have some years since been looked upon as only 
moderation ; so, in like manner, may it be hoped that the usages of 
society will continue to improve, and, at no distant date, the habits 
now considered not to exceed the bounds of moderation be altogether 
unknown in polite and refined society. It is, therefore, possible that 
what has hitherto been regarded as intemperate habits, may differ very 
widely from that which may be looked upon as intemperance some 
years hence. 

From the information obtained on these schedules, the following 
facts and results are derived; and it may here be stated that defective 
schedules have been completely rejected. For the mode by which the 
data has been analysed, reference may be made to the paper on the 
*“¢ Mortality of Master Mariners,” in vol. xiii. of the Statistical Jour- 
nal, A similar plan has been followed in the present instance, and a 
careful perusal of that paper will make the method clearly understood, 
and show how the facts have been brought into the form of the follow- 
ing table :— 
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This table will be better understood by an examination of the 
following condensed abstract of it :— 


AssTraActT A. 





England} Proportion 


d fl Number 
Number Mor- | Number Mor- noice ee: rine which ought 
Exposed) _. tality | Exposed |_. tality ‘ : to have died 
Ages, to | Died. per +6 ; Mor- | Mortality | a ocordin g 


Risk, Gent. | Risk. Cent. ris to that of | ¢4 England 
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Cent. | and Wales. tee ie? 
































16—20 | 74:5] 1) 1°342 74°5;} 1 | 1342). °730 1°8 Dd 

21—25 | 352°5 | 16 | 4°539 
949°0} 47 | 4°953| °974 571 92 

26—30 | 596°5 | 31 | 5°197 

31—35 | 877°5 | 32 | 3°647 
1861°0| 86 | 4°620} 1°110 4°2 20°7 

36—40 | 983°5 | 54 | 5°491 

41—45 | 897°5 | 51 | 5:682 
1635°5| 98 | 5°992| 1°452 4°1 23°7 

46—50 | 738°0 | 47 | 6°369 

51—55 | 539°0 | 27 | 5°009 
966°0| 62 | 6°418} 2°254 2°9 21°8 

56—60 | 427°0| 35 | 8:°197 

61—65 | 300°5 | 16 | 5°324 | 
500°5| 40 | 7°992| 4°259 1:9 21°3 

66—70 | 200°0 | 24 | 12°000 j 

71—75 | 87:0] 18 | 20°690 
. 110°0} 20 {18°182; 9:097 2°0 10°0 

76—80 | 23°0; 2 | 8°696 

81—85 | 10:0} 2 | 20°000 
15°0| 3 |20°000/19-904 1:0 3°0 

86—90 o°0} 1 | 20:000 
Total....\6111°5|357 | 5°841 357 110°2 





These curious and remarkable results exhibit a rate of mortality 
for which the most careful observers will be generally unprepared. 
When intemperate lives are occasionally accepted by life offices, the 
rates of premium charged by them fall greatly short of what would be 
indicated by the preceding figures ; and it is to be feared that a careful 
examination of their experience must show that the arbitary mode by 
which such peculiar risks have been estimated has led them into 
unprofitable speculations. Throughout the whole range of the table, 
it will be seen that the rate of mortality is frightfully high, and 
unequalled by the results of any other series of observations made on 
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any class of the population of this country. Sanitary agitators have 
frequently excited alarm about the wholesale havoc in human life going 
on in the badly-conditioned districts of some of our large cities ; but no 
collection of facts ever brought under attention has shown so appalling 
a waste of life as is exhibited in the above results. 

From the age of sixteen upwards, it will be seen that the rate of 
mortality exceeds that of the general population of England and 
Wales. In the 6111°5 years of life to which the observations extend, 
357 deaths have taken place; but if these lives had been subject to 
the same rate of mortality as the population generally, the number of 
deaths would have only been 110, showing a difference of 3°25 times. 
At the term of life 21-30, the mortality is upwards of five times that 
of the general community; and in the succeeding twenty years of life, 
it is above four times greater, the difference, as might be expected, 
gradually becoming less and less. If there be anything, therefore, in 
the usages of society calculated to destroy life, the most powerful is 
certainly the inordinate use of strong drink. 

From the preceding data the following tables have been con- 
structed, in order to exhibit more clearly the rate at which persons of 
eee habits die, and consequently the average duration of their 
1ves :— 


TaBeE II. 
Interpolation of Mortality per Cent, 
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Second Interpolation. 
Interval = 4. 

4 12 
= 10 


d, 3, So. 


~ 100 
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TABLE III.— Continued. 
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Tt will thus be seen that an intemperate person of age 20 has an -~ 
equal chance of living 15:6 years; while a person of the general popu- 
lation of the country at the same age has an equal chance of living 
44°2 years longer. Again, at age 30, the intemperate person has an 
equal chance of 13°8 years, and the other 36°5 years. Also, at age 40, 
the chance of the one is 11°6 years, and of the other 28°8 years, The 
following will show the results at different ages :— 


TaBLe 1V.—Equation of Life, being the Period of Years of which there is an 
equal chance of living, among the 
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It would be curious to contrast with the above results the ra 
mortality among persons who have been for a considerable period of 
years, or for the whole of life, abstainers from intoxicating drinks ; 
but, unfortunately, there are no available data connected with this 
class of lives, and it seems there will long be considerable difficulty in 
procuring such information. A few years ago, Mr. Munro, of Enfield, 
at much trouble and expense, procured returns from Rechabite societies, 
showing the rate of mortality and sickness experienced by the members, 
and the results, although not published, are known to exhibit as high 
a rate of mortality and sickness as is found to prevail among the mem- 
bers of other friendly societies. The facts collected by Mr. Munro are 
of great value, and it is to be regretted that the societies furnishing 
them should, on account of the unfavourable nature of the results 
arrived at, object to their publication. For, although they show 
a high rate of mortality, it should be kept in view that all the 
members cannot yet be fairly considered as the type of genuine 
abstainers; many of them are reformed drunkards, and, as such, have 
become teetotallers with broken-down constitutions. It may there- 
fore be justly stated, that until Rechabite societies have enrolled a 
class of members who have been abstainers from infancy, they cannot 
expect an entire immunity from those diseases and deteriorating influ- 
ences on health to which less careful members of the community are 
subject. 

In a most valuable paper submitted to this Society by Colonel 
Sykes, on. the 15th of March last, will be found some remarkable facts 
as to the influence of intemperance on the sickness and mortality of 
Kuropean troops in the Madras presidency. Mr. Balfour, in his paper 
on Cholera, also gives some striking examples of the same class of 
results. 

The facts collected in the preceding Schedule required an enumera- 
tion of the peculiar feature of the intemperance in respect to the 
favourite beverage, and it is curious to remark the influence of the 
different kinds of drink on the duration of life. 

The duration of life, after the commencement of the intemperate 
habits, is, 
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Intemperate indulgence in the use of distilled liquors is hence more 
hurtful to health than the like use of fermented liquors, but the immo- 
derate use of both combined is more injurious than the exclusive use 
of the one kind only. 

These results are, however, not more curious than those connected 
with the different classes of persons. 

The following shows the average duration of life, after the com- 
mencement of intemperate habits, among different classes of persons, 
namely :— 
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Among mechanics, working and labouring men.... 18 years, 


»» traders, dealers, and merchants .............. Lh aaa 
»» professional men and gentlemen................ ae 
oy | WeMmMmales .......c0cessvsbes EERE MRO EG OO ED: aes 14. 4, 


Among the general population, the distinction observable between 
the two first and the third of the classes is also known to exist, and 
the more regular and active physical exercises to which the members 
of the two first groups are subject, it is very probable, are the cause of 
the difference not only among the general population, but also among 
the intemperate persons now brought under observation. | 


It is obvious that none of the public records of this country con- 
nected with the hospitals or other public institutions, nor the returns of 
the Registrar-General, afford any means of knowing or ascertaining 
the number of deaths which take place from the use of intoxicating 
drinks ; it is believed, however, that the present materials furnish better 
evidence on this question than anything else extant. In the returns 
of the Registrar-General, the nosological system adopted indicates 
what were the habits of the persons whose deaths are recorded, in one 
or two instances only, namely, when the death appears under the term 
delirium tremens, or intemperance. It is, therefore, evident that those 
must embrace but a very small number of the deaths which actually 
take place among persons addicted to intemperate habits. 

The following table shows the deaths which have happened from 
different causes among the facts now collected :— 


TABLE V. 





Number of Deaths at the following Ages: 
- ‘ a a aa aay 
Tmmediate Cause of 


Death. 16 } 21 | 26 | 31 | 36 | 41 | 46 | 51 | 56 | 61 | 66 | 71 | 76! 81 | 86 
to | to | to | to | to | to | to | to } to | to | to | to | fo | to | to 
20. | 25. | 80. | 35. | 40. | 45. | 50. | 55. | 60. | 65.) 70. | 75.1 80. | 85. | 90, 
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TABLE V.—Continued. 
























Number of Deaths at the following Ages: 





Immediate Cause of 
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~The following abstract of this table will give a condensed view of 
the general results arrived at :— 
Pp 2 
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Asstracr B. . 





Number of Deaths at the following Ages: 


Immediate Cause of 
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From which it appears that the greatest number of deaths has 
taken place from head diseases (nervous system) namely 97, and of 
which 57 are recorded under the head of “delirium tremens.” The 
next in order are disease of the liver, dropsy, &c., and nearly the same 
number from diseases of the respiratory organs. These results are 
rather curious, as showing the very marked influence which intem- 
perate habits have on the cause of death. Among the population of 
England and Wales, aged 20 and upwards, the deaths from head-dis- 
eases (nervous system) constitute only 9°710 per cent. of the deaths 
from all causes at those ages; but among the intemperate classes they 
constitute 27°100 per cent., being nearly three times as great. With 
other diseases, like discrepancies will be found. In the general com- 
munity, the deaths from diseases of the respiratory organs, at the same 
periods of life, amount to 33°L50 per cent. of the deaths from all causes ; 
while among the intemperate group they are only 22°980 per cent. of 
all the deaths. The following figures exhibit these relations for 
England and Wales, for the Gotha Life Office, and the ‘Scottish 
Widows’ Fund” (both select classes, the detailed results of which 
will be found at pages 346-355, of volume xiii. of the Journal of this 
Society), and also for intemperate lives. 


Agstract C, 


Ratio per Cent. of Deaths, at ages 20 and upwards, from different causes, to 
the Total Deaths, from all causes, at the corresponding ages, én 





























England and Gotha Life (Scottish Widows’! Intemperate 
Ca ee Wales, 1847. Office. Fund. Lives. 
Head diseases  .........c00e00- 9°710 15°176 20°720 27°10 
Digestive organs ............ 6°240 8°377 11°994 23°30 
Respiratory organs ........ 33°150 27°843 23°676 22°98 
Total en ee eer ene ere ce 
See hot thetnbove ake 49+100 51-396 56°390 73°38 


classes ........ sti 
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In England and Wales, the above three groups of diseases consti- 
tute 49°100 per cent. of the whole deaths; but in the intemperate 
class of lives, they form 73°38 per cent. The most remarkable pecu- 
liarity in this respect is, however, the excessive development among 
intemperate persons of diseases of the nervous system and of the diges- 
tive organs. In England and Wales, these two groups form 15°950 
per cent. of the deaths from all causes at the corresponding ages; but 
amongst intemperate persons they form 50°40 per cent. of all the 
deaths which take place, exceeding the general average more than 
three times. These may, therefore, be regarded as the distinctive type 
of the causes of death among intemperate persons; and the predomi- 
nance of deaths assigned to such causes in any particular collection of 
facts, may fairly, in the absence of other and more direct evidence, lead 
to the inference of irregularity of habits having prevailed to an unusual 
extent. An inspection of the results given for the ‘‘ Scottish Widows’ 
Fund” immediately strikes the attention with the marked characteris- 
tics of this circumstance ; there is an excess of the diseases of the ner- 
vous system and digestive organs, and a diminution of those of the 
respiratory organs, being the same features, although not developed in 
so marked a degree, observable in the decidedly intemperate group of 
lives. The following shows that the results for the ‘* Scottish 
Widows’ Fund” hold something like an intermediate place between 
those for England and Wales generally and the ‘‘ intemperate 
group :’— 


Asstract D. 





Ratio per Cent. of Deaths to Total Deaths from 
Diseases of the 
Group of Facts, 
Nervous System and 


Pigeaive Ofeaun: Respiratory Organs. 
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England and Wales ...........000 ca dM i 15°950 per cent. 33°150 per cent. 
Scottish Widows’ Fund 3.......28......c00000 32°714 i 23°676 % 
digemperate EAVES: .5.c.ssciscoaseveneqesdeceses 50°400 % 22°980 i 





Dr. Begbie, in his interesting report on the mortality of the “ Scot- 
tish Widows’ Fund,” although alluding to the fact that several of the 
persons who died from diseases of the digestive organs were reported 
‘free livers,’ does still not seem to have been impressed with. the 
remarkably-high ratio of deaths from this cause in the materials before 
him. 


It has been said that the returns of the Registrar-General do not 
afford the means of determining the number of deaths which take 
place in this country from the use of intoxicating drinks; but if 
viewed in connection with the data brought forward in this paper, it 
is obvious that means are now supplied of making a near approxima- 
tion to the results required; and, with this view, attention Is directed 
to the following table ;— 
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TABLE VI. 
Deaths in England and Wales, 1847, from 






















gud Delirium Tremens. Intemperance. Both. All Causes: 

Ages. Sore ce dee 

Males.| Fem. | Both. | Males.| Fem. | Both. | Males.) Fem. Males. | Fem. | Both 
16—20 6,615 | 7,126 | 18,741 
21—80 15,457 | 16;514 | 31,971 
31—40 18,459 | 15,010 | 28,469 
41—50 14,044 | 18,879 | 27,423 
51—60 14,596 | 18,666 | 28,262 
61—70 17,923 | 18,048 | 35,971 
71—80 19,292 | 21,334 | 40,626 
81—90 10,188 | 12,179 | 22,317 


SSS ee ee ee ee eS ee ee ee eee 


411,524 | 117,256 | 228,780 


The deaths recorded ‘delirium tremens” and “ intemperance,” it 
will be seen, on referring to Abstract B, preceding, constitute but a 
small portion of the total deaths taking place among persons addicted 
to intemperate habits; but the following table is, however, prepared 
to show the rate of mortality for each sex and term of life in England 
and Wales from those two specified causes :— 























TasBLeE VII. 
_ Mates. 
Population 
Log. of in 1847 
ae ae Sg) Number Dy-| (2) + (3) 
~ Ages. Increase NPople- | ing x 100 X Moitality | Mortality 
of ion in ((3) from Déalirium xan per Cent. | per Cent. 
Population. = Tremens and # 
Intemperance 
(1) 
(4). 
16—20....| 0°0065216 | 0°0391296 854,600 | 5°9317623 | 6°9133257 | -00082 
5°8926327 700 2°8450980 
21—30.:..| °0095741 | *0574446 | 1,521,610 | 6°1823033 | 7°7315106 | -00539 
6°1248587 8,200 3°9138139 
31—40....| °0085533 | 0513198 | 1,124,308 | 6°0508853 | 8:2324161 | -01708 
5°9995655 | 19,200 4°2833012 ’ 
41—50....) °0067954 | °0407724 822,161 | 5°9149567 | 8°3330166 | -02153 
: 8741843 | 17,700 4°24.79 733 
51—60....| 0053307 | °0319842 534,419 | 5°7278816 | 8°2066169 | -01609 
"6958974 | 8,600 3°9344985 
61—70....| :0044890 0269340 350,649 | 5°5448725 | 8°1453236 | -01397 
, = 5179385 | 4,900 3°6901961 
71—80....{ °0043558 | °0261348 169,447 | 5°2290343 | 7°-9170837 | -00826 
5°2028995 1,400 3°1461280 
81—90....| 0°0044547 | 0°0267282 43,841 | 4°6418783 | 7°3581217 | -00228 
4° OIS51501 100 2°©000000 
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TABLE VII.—Continued. 


FEMALES. 





16—20....) 0°0059608 | 0°0357648 8745197 | 5°9416092 Foc te 
5,9058444 a soe 
21—30...., °0081530 | 0489180 | 1,677,442 | 6°2246475 | 7:0975718 | -00125 
651757205 23200 3.3222193 
31—40....| °0075728 | °0454368 | 1,167,477 | 6°0672482 | 7°4098731 | °00257 
6,0218114 3,000 e094 1213 
41—50....) °0066544 | 0399264 | 852,367 | 5°9306268 | 7°6134412; -00411 
5°8907004 3,500 3°5440680 
51—60....1 °0059566 | °0357396 574,672 | 5°7594202 | 7°5627991 | °00365 
°72,36806 2,100 3°3222193 
61—70....}. °0056652 | :0339912| 399,580 | 5°6016033 | 7°4775779 | -00300 
"5676121 1,200 3-0791812 
71—80....} *0056223 | :0337338 199,368 | 5°2996548 | 7°0013752 | :00100 





5°2659210 200 2°3010300 
81—90....| 0°0053864 | 0°0323184 57,271 | 4°7579360 | 7°5430940 | -00349 
4°7256176 200 2,°3010300 





The following abstract of this table shows the relation of the mor- 
tality in the sexes from those causes :—— 


Asstract E. 
| PEIN A PA RP FOO ETRE SITIO CSL DE LOE SEE ALLTEL L ESPEN SBCA CECE DOMES IAP ILENE 
Mortality per Cent. from Delirium Tremens and specified Intemperance, 


























amongst 
Ages. 
Ratio of the Mortality of 

Males, 1847. Females, 1847. Fenuties to Males, 
BI==3O..2 5, ssdsthasss: "00539 °00125 23 per cent. 
BI—4D.. eee °01708 °00257 $d oi 
4AI—DBO... eee eeeeeee °02153 °00411 19 ne 
ig ans 1 ere chee "01609 °00365 23 35 
61—70.. eee eeeeees °01397 *00300 22 rT 
7180s iicdssss. chic: °00826 °00100 12 33 





The figures in the last column show that the mortality of the 
female sex is, on an average, about one-fifth of that of the males, 
varying from 23 per cent. at age 21-30, to 12 per cent. at age 71-80. 
Tt will likewise be seen that the maximum rate of mortality in both 
sexes is at the term of life 41-50 gradually increasing from the younger 
ages to that period, and then decreasing to the more advanced ages. 
The above rate of mortality must not be confounded with that given 
in Abstract A, which showed, as is usual in tables of mortality, an 
increasing rate from the younger to the older ages. There is an 
important distinction between the two classes of facts. Abstract A 
shows the rate of mortality among a class of people all of whom have 
indulged in the immoderate use of intoxicating drinks, while the facts 
given immediately above show the proportion of deaths from certain 
forms of intemperance in the community generally at the respective 
terms of life; and although it be true that the rate of mortality is 
higher in the decade 41-50, it is not to be inferred that intemperate 
habits have the most detrimental effect on the constitution at those 
ages, for Abstract A proves that as age increases, the baneful influence 
on health of strong drinks also increases; the legitimate inference to 
be drawn is, simply, that drinking habits are more prevalent at that 
term of life than at any other; in fact, the figures just given demon- 
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strate that the folly of indulging in the intemperate use of strong drinks 
grows on the community from youth to the mature period of manhood, 
41-50 years of age, after which time the mind gets sobered into the 
more limited use of them, avoiding the excesses of earlier years. 

But perhaps the most curious circumstance disclosed by the above 
figures is the remarkable similarity between the proportion of crime in 
the sexes to the proportion of deaths from assigned causes of intemper- 
ance. By referring to clause 2, page 153, volume XI. of the Statisti- 
cal Journal, it will be found that the tendency to crime in the male 
sex is nearly five times greater than that in the female sex, or, more 
strictly, in the relation of 336 to 1581; while the ratio of deaths to 
the population from assigned intemperate causes, at age 20 and 
upwards, are in the exact relation of 8,011 to 36,769, a most remark- 
able agreement, the difference being under 2°5 per cent.; 7,814 
substituted for 8,011 would give the precise relation of the figures 
showing the tendency of crime in the sexes. This is rather a strange 
coincidence, and may be viewed probably by most careful observers as 
proving that crime legally considered, and intemperance in its ordinary 
acceptation, are the concomitants of each other. 

So far the deaths from intemperate habits have, in regard to the 
general population of England and Wales, been spoken of as recorded 
under assigned causes in the reports of the Registrar-General; but it 
must be evident that the deaths actually occasioned, or, at all events, 
hastened, by extreme indulgence in intoxicating liquors, far exceed 
those nominally recorded in the official-returns. This is satisfactorily 
proved by the facts in Table V. and Abstract B. And assuming 
that in the country generally the deaths in the Registrar-General’s 
returns from intemperance would bear the same relation to those 
under assigned causes, which the more careful observation of the facts 
analysed in Abstract B shows to obtain, it becomes a very easy matter 
to determine the number and ratio of deaths which actually take 
place among intemperate persons in England and Wales, On this 
hypothesis, the following table has been constructed :— 


Tasie VIII.—Intemperance—England and Wales, 1847. 
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MALES, 

















FEMALES, 
Number Number 
x 1) x 100) (2 2 } 
Age. Dying N(( )\ | Mortality Dying nay 108) ie Mortali 
from OLS 2) — (3). per Cent, rom ee : (2) — (3). erCa 
Intemper- opulation. Intemper- opulation. p 
ance, (1) (3) ance. (1) (3) 
21—30....| 428 4°6314438 | 8°4491405 | °0281 110 4°0413927 | 7°8177452 | 0066 
6°1823033 6°22464.75 
ol—40....| 646 4°8102325 | 8°7593472 0575 99 3 9956352 | 7°9283870 | °0085 
6°0508853 6°0672482 
41—50....| 867 4°9380191 | 9°0230624 1055 172 4°2355284 | 8°3049016 | °0202 
5°9149567 5°9306268 | 
51-—60....| 666 4°8234742 | 9:0955926 1246 163 4°2121876 | 8:4527674 | :0284 
57278816 | 5°7594202 
61—70....1 435 4°6384893 | 9°0936168 ; °1241 107 4°0293838 | 8°4277805 | °0268 
55448725 5°6016033 
71—80....1 140 4°1461280 0826 20 3°3010300 | 8°0013752 | -0100 





—| §°2290343 


| 3,182 


8°9170937 





—| 5°2996548 
1 
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Population, 
Males. 


Population, 


1,521,610 


1,697 ,4A2 

40 ....,... 1,124,308 
1,16795477 

VS 822,161 
852,367 

ar 60) 2.5... 534,419 
574,672 

| ene 350,649 
3995580 

SO coecesas 169,447 


199,368 


Females. (2) (1) + (2). 








TaBLe VIIT.—Continued, 


MALES AND FEMALES. 


Number Dying 


from 


Intemperance, (3) 
d Population. (6) 





538 
31199,052 
745 
2,291,785 

1,039 
1,674,528 
829 
1,109,091 

542 
750,229 

160 
368,815 








relate. 





| 
Number | % 


Dying 
from all 
Causes, 


(1) 


TS Any 


| 13,459 
| 14,044 
...| 14,596 
117,923 
| 19,292 


EBA 


Table VII. and subsequent abstract. 
reduced ratio of deaths from delirium tremens at ages 51-60, in 
Abstract B; but, notwithstanding, it will be found that the relation 
of mortality in the male and female population is nearly as 5 to 1, 
being as 7,259 to 1,421. 

The following table exhibits the rate of mortality in the whole 
population of England and Wales for the year 1847, being the same 
period to which the facts already discussed in regard to intemperance 
In page 292, vol. vili., of the Journal of the Society, will be 
found the rate of mortality formerly determined for England and Wales 
for the years 1838-41, and a comparison will show the increased mor- 
tality in the more recent year to be very considerable :— 


among Persons of Intemperate Habits. 


A ((3) x 100). (3) 


(5) — (6) 





£*£668086 





4°7307823 8°2257590 
6°5050233 
4°8721563 *5119824 
6° 3601739 
5°0166155 7927230 
6°2238925 
4°9185545 *8735874 
6°0449671 
4°7339993 °8588055 
5°8751938 
4°2041200 8°6373114 


In the above results, showing the ratio of deaths as resulting from 
all intemperate causes, it will be observed that the maximum mor- 
tality takes place ten years later in life than in the results given in 
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Mortality 
per Cent. 


°0168 
0325 
"0620 
0747 
0722 
0434 









This difference is due to the 


Tasie [X.—All Causes—England and Wales, 1847. 


FEMALES, 


MALES. 


((1) x 100) (2) 

d Population. Chan Gre 
(3) 
6°1891252 | 0°0068219 
6°1823033 
6°1290128 
6°0508853 
6°1474908 
5°9149567 
6°1642339 
5°7278816 
6°2534107 | 0°7085382 

5°5448725 
6°2853773 | 1°0563430 
5°2290343 


°0781275 
°2325341 


*4363523 





Mortality 
per Cent. 


1°016 


1°197 
1°708 
2°731 
5°11] 
11°385 








Number 
Dying 
from all 
Causes, 


(1) (3) 





16,514 | 6°2178523 
6°22464.75 
6°1763807 
6°0672482 
6°1264237 
5°9 306268 
671356414 
5°7594202 
6°2564291 
5°6016033 
6°3290723 


5°2996548 


15,010 
13,379 
13,666 
18,048 
21,334 
97,951. 


d((1) x 100) (2) 
d Population. 


(2) — (3) 


9°9932048 
0°1091325 
0°1957969 
0°3762212 
0°6548258 
1°0294175 





Mortality 
per Cent. 


"984 
1°286 
1°570 
2°378 
4°517 

10°701 
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The following abstract gives the relation of the rate of mortality 
from intemperance to that from all causes for different terms of life :— 


Mortality per Cent. from ’ Py hah OR 3 
ee Ratio of the Deaths from Intemper- 


Ages. All Causes, 1847. Intemperance, ance to those from all causes. 


Males. Females. Males. Females: Males. Females. 














Per Cent, orlin |Per Cent. or 1 in 


21—30....) 1°016 984 °0281 0066 2°8 36 7 149 
31—40....} 1°197 1°286 °0575 °0085 4°8 21 wf 151 
41—50....| 1°708 1°570 °1055 0202 6°2 16 1°3 78 
51—60....| 2°731 2°378 °1246 "0284 4°5 22 1:2 84 
61—70....) 5°111 4°517 °1241 °0268 2°4 4] °6 168 
71—80....| 11°385 10°701 °0826 0100 7 138 "09 =1,070 


SE ES ee ee ee 
From the figures in columns 2 and 6 of Table VIII., it will be 
seen that, among persons addicted to decidedly intoxicating habits, 
3,182 males and 671 fernales die yearly, or 3,853 of both sexes. This 
is strangely at variance with the statements put forth by some of the 
reformation societies, which make the number to be 50,000 yearly, or 
upwards of 1 in 4 of the whole deaths at the corresponding ages of the 
deaths from all causes. | 
As the process is a simple one, it may be interestiig to conclude 
this paper with an estimate of the persons of each sex in England and 
Wales who are addicted to such habits of intemperance as will 
ultimately bring them within the preceding catalogue of deaths. If 
) 8 = the number of deaths yearly taking place ftom intem- 
perance in the corrected results of the returns of the 
Registrar-General, as given in Table VIII., and 
a = the mortality per cent. among persons of known intem- 
perate habits, as given in Abstract A, 
§°100 


7 


= the existing number of drunkards, or persons given to 
extreme drinking usages. 
On this principle, the following table has been constructed :— 


TaBLE X.—England and Wales, 1847. 





then 














MALES, 
Number of Deaths 
from Existi 
Age. Intemperance. (1) A (@) i 100). ) (3) — (4). Nunta: 
f 
Mortality per A (2). (4) pie 
Cent. (2) 
21—30 ........ 428 4°6314438 3°9365755 8,641 
. 4°953 076948683 
31—40 ........ 646 4°8102325 4°1455905 13,983 
4°620 0°6646420 
41—50 ........ 867 4°9380191 4°1604473 14,469 
5.992 0°7775718 
51—60 ........ 666 4°8234742 4°0160745 10,377 
6*418 0°8073997 : 
61—70 ........ 435 4°6384893 3°7358338 9,443 
4°992 0°9026555 
71—80 wees 140 4°1461280 2°8864863 670 
18°182 1°2596417 —_—_—- 
53,983 


ere a ap RA EE REAR EA AA tt A EE SD RES TE CELT ELA TR 
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TABLE X.—Continued. 





MALES AND 


FEMALES; 
































FEMALES. 
: Number of 
Deaths ea Briehs 
Ase. | sroa intmper:P. () x 100). (8 eae eee 
ance; (1) (3) == (4). of of 
Mortality par dA (2). (4) Drunkards. | Drunkards. 
Cent. (2) 
21—30 .... 110 4:0413927 3°3465244 2,221 10,862 
4°953 0°6.948683 ’ . 
31—40 .... 99 3°9956352 3°3309932 2,143 16,126 
4°620 0°6646420 
41—50 .... 172 4°2355284 3°4579566 2,870 17,339 
5°99% 0°7775718 
51—60 .... 163 4°2121876 3°4047879 2,540 12,917 
6°418 0°8073997 
61—70 .... 107 4°0293838 3°1267283 1,339 6,782 
7°992 0°9026555 
71—80 .... 20 3°3010300 2°0413883 110 780 
18°182 1°2596417 — — 
11,223 64,806 


From which it appears that the number of 
Males = 53,588 


aehasied Females = 11,228 





Total = 64,806 
which gives : drunkard to every 74 of the male population, 
$3 ,, 4384 of the female population; 
and i 5, 145 of both sexes above the age of 20. 
The following gives the ratio of drunkards at each term of life :— 





MALES. FEMALES, 


Ages. |Population,| Drunk- RatioofDrunkards! Population, | Drunk- |RatioofDrunkards 
1847. ards. to Population. 1847. ards. to Population. 





Per Cent, or 1 in Per Cent. or 1in 
21—30....|1,521,610 8,641 “57 176 |1,677,442 Fi29t “ES 755 
31—40....|1,1243;308 | 13,983 1°25 80 1,167,477 2,143 "18 545 
41--50:;..\° 822,161 | 14,469 1°75 57 852,367 | 2,870 34 297 
51—60....| 534,419 | 10,377 1°92 52 574,672 | 2,540 °44 226 
61—70....| 350,649 5,443 1°56 64 399,580 | 1,339 34 298 
71—80....| 169,447 670 "40 253 199,368 110 055 =—-11,812 








It is hoped that the facts contained in this contribution may throw 
some light on a question not hitherto investigated statistically ; and. 
while they may point out to assurance offices and other companies 
trading in pecuniary adventures on life the perilous nature of such 
risks, ‘and the urgent necessity for a high rate of premium, they will 
also not be without valuable influence on thé social, political, and 
religious condition of society. 
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A Statistical Review of the National Debts and Revenues in proportion 
to the extent of Area and Population of the various Countries of 
Europe. By T. J. Brown, Esq. (Assistant Secretary). 


[Read before the Statistica] Society of London, 19th May, 1851.] 


In compiling the following observations, I have consulted the Alma- 
nach de Gotha and Oberhausen for the Debts and Revenues, and 
Reden’s Statistical Journal, Ritter’s Statistical Geography, another by 
Richter, and the Conversations Lexicon, published at Leipsic, by 
Brockhausen, for the extent of the areas and population; and divided 
the various European States, as regards their Public Debt, into six 
classes 


I. States without any debt— 


1. Duchy of Lichtenstein 4. Grand Duchy of Tuscany 
Jen s Lippe Detmold - 5. Kingdom of Sweden 
oe on Schaumburg 6. Switzerland. 


II. States whose debt is under 100,0007.— 


Principality of Hohenzollern Sigmaringen | Principality of Schwarzburg Sonderhausen 


HF Schwarzburg Rudolstadt us Lucca 
59 Reuss me Duchy of Modena 
ae Hohenzollern Hechingen ey Waldeck. 
III. States with debts from 100,0002. to 500,000/.— 
1. Grand Duchy—Nassau 13. Duchy— Saxe-Meiningen-Hilburg- 
Me 55 Oldenburg hausen 
oe ‘3 Mecklenburg Stre- | 14. ,, Saxe-Coburg- Gotha 
litz 15. 3 Anhalt Kothen 
4. a Saxe- Weimar 16. oe Brunswick 
oD. an Mecklenburg Schwe-| 17. The Ionian Islands 
rin 18. Electorate—Hesse 
6. Baden 19. Republic—Litibeck 
ds Duchy—Nassau 20. 9 Bremen 
rele 8 Parma 23 ae Frankfort 
Oe ass Hesse Homburg 22. Kingdom—Wiirtemberg 
10. 6 Anhalt Dessau 23% se Greece 
11. se Saxe Altenburg 24. is Saxony 
12. ss Anhalt Bernburg 29. “5 Hanover. 
IV. States with debts from 5,000,000/. to 10,000,0002. sterling— 
1. Turkey | 2. Republic—Hamburg. 
V. States with debts from 10,000,000/. to 100,000,000/. sterling— 
1. Bavaria 6. Portugal 
2. Denmark 7. Belgium 
3. Papal States 8. Prussia 
4. Sardinia 9. Russia 
5. Sicily 10. Netherlands. 
VI. States with debts above 100,000,000/. sterling— 
1. Austria _ 3. France 


2. Spain — 4, Great Britain, 
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The states of Central Hurope, such as Germany, Holland, Russia, 
Austria, Great Britain, France, and Switzerland, bear a national debt 
amounting to 1,360,674,405/. 

The states of Northern Europe, such as Russia and Denmark, 
bear a debt of 111,756,6171. 

The states of Southern Europe, such as Portugal, Spain, Italy, the 
Tonian Islands, Turkey, and Greece, bear a debt of 280,847,10442. 

The eight Republics of Europe—France, Switzerland, Hamburgh, 
Lubeck, Bremen, Frankfort, the Ionian Islands, and San Marino— 
have a debt amounting to 260,069,8041. 

Lhe three Empires—Austria, Russia, and Turkey, have a debt of 
245,259,204. 

The fourteen Kingdoms—Bavaria, Belgium, Great Britain, Den- 
mark, Greece, Holland, Hanover, Portugal, Prussia, Saxony, 
Sardinia, Sicily, Spain, and Wiirtemberg, have a debt amounting 
to 1,224,490,060/. 

The seven Grand Duchies—Baden, Hesse-Darmstadt, Mecklen- 
burg Schwerin, Mecklenburg Strelitz, Oldenburg, Saxe- Weimar, and 
Tuscany, have a debt of 6,700,2181. | 

The eleven Duchies—The three Anhalts, Brunswick, Lucca, Mo- 
dena, Nassau, Parma, and the three Saxes, have a debt of 3,793,159/. 

The ten Principalitiese—The two Hohenzollerns, Lichtenstein, two 
Lippes, two Reuss, the two Schwarzenburgs, and Waldeck, have a 
debt of 196,0497. 

The one Electorate, Hesse, has a debt of 246,385. 

The one Papal State has a debt of 12,397,8887. 

The public debt of the five great powers—Russia, Austria, 
Prussia, England, and France, forms about three-fourths of the 
whole European debt. 

Hohenzollern Sigmaringen sustains the minimum amount of debt, 
and Great Britain the maximum, whose debt alone forms {4% of the 
whole European debt. 

Austria, France, England, and Spain, represent 43 of the whole 
European debt. 

The debt of the whole of Central Europe is about the same as that 
of the five great powers collectively; while the debt of Austria 
exceeds that of the whole of Northern Europe (Russia included). 

There is but one Kingdom which is free of debt ; while that of the 
other fourteen Monarchies of Europe form more than ? of the whole of 
the European debt. 

The seven grand duchies, eleven duchies, ten principalities, and 
the one electorate, do not represent 5}, of the debt of France. 

The eight republics participate in 4, of the European debt ; while 
the other 42 devolve upon the monarchies. 

Germany (containing 38 states) bears a debt of 222,294,608/., 
or about $ of the whole European debt. 


In Proportion to the Area. 


Europe is the smallest in superficial extent of the three divisions of 
the Old World, whilst in comparison with the more modern: divisions, 
the area of Kurope is not much larger than that of Australia (about 

4 
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180,000 geographical square miles); every square mile in Europe is 
thus burdened with 9,740/. of the public debt. e 

But taking the various states separately, we obtain the following 
results, in regard to the debt, proportionately to the extent of the area 
of the respective countries:— 


Debts and Revenues of European Countries 


Per each Per each 

Geographical Geographical 
Square Mile, ae Mile. 
Hamburgh ....... gett ae Oe P3G/608. | Bawaria: oi cccsdhvesvsmvasiercenes 7,048 
Netherlands. .cccssiso00dsecsssscees 186,939 | Saxe Altenburg ...............s00 7,405 
pO OE vocals ccvacsocteentetes 144,210 | Mecklenburg Schwerin ........ 6,398 
Great Britain ..ic...cccccsssseeee 141,490 | The Ionian Islands. ................ 6,178 
PMD GM dts tps uectiosmaneere 133,333 | Hohenzollern Hechingen .... 5,333 
Anhalt Kothen oo... cee AR ORS |, PEANOVEL 0. .c00cige sancecsesexssoneescs 5,015 
BCU. 61 f.d Lbsovtrovvegier-voese 36,992 | Mecklenburg Strelitz ............ 5,000 
MANGE cd chard doses dpseeks Sinn < SIRS ot TRO CIES ch wnteoderces teviguse widens 4,909 
SAM we tah boncsti. a entterene DO FOG: | PRUSGc recs \scvaevesdeee aati tate 4,812 
PST ICK, ©. srcecersoeedorsores BO 209 +) EPCCCEs. 5, ch castes vacdeavarnc teases 4,418 
Hesse Homburg ...........+000 TSSB7O) [eV BIOCEN oss; spocecs. th Woxedenetacnce 4,286 
Papal Slates“ ..cccscosses.ce 15,270 | Hesse (Grand Duchy)............ 2,477 
Anhalt Bernburg ............ 14,911 | Schwarzburg Sondershausen 2,219 
| RENT vee ene bee pee ERASE | Wagsasiszicscccev es aaeaeeee 1,506 
BEGG 6 ici cavsicene bss i3Guas) 42 Bb fh Maa 5. cis eos SseRsashechscaleeces 1,436 
DE il i co seen ated det 12-006 | Oldewmpure os sss.ccioseosbeyssteneis 1,319 
POG gal vos sccvrcrtscreccecsesnn, 1 es400 | Besse (Mlectovate) .......21-.990c 1,185 
ENUISEL EAT oyecesasvassectocnctes PUEQ02 | INEOdCI a oc c.ty cosas soosconuttencncsas 707 
Saxe Weimar: ....cchcscossssseee O37 33: | MReusS*.d ct Pe hal ahs tore 643 
Anhalt Dessaw.....cc.ss ccs: 10,268 | Schwarzburg Rudolstad¢t........ 526 
SAUCER, 4, copcimoniaceeabenties 9,536 | Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen.,.. 463 
PGMA cb Sar sett aaenetuestanehe 9,196 | Russia (in Europe)...........000 247 
WAirtembere «..:0cc.sss09ss0se503 9,155 | Turkey (in Eprope).........s0-0+9 168 
Saxe Meiningen ................ 8,103 . 


It thus appears, that estimating the extent of the public debt of 
each country by its area, Hamburgh sustains the maaimum, and- 
Russia and Turkey the minimum of debt; Great Britain ranks very 
high, as also three of the eight republics, viz., France, Frankfort, and 
Bremen; but Austria, whose state bonds and exchequer bills are 
mostly depreciated, occupies a much lower position in the scale, and 
though almost devoid of credit, sustains an amount of debt only a 
thirty-sixth part of Hamburgh, with almost unlimited credit; which 
simply proves, that it is not the extent of debt that undermines the 
state’s credit, but the want of the natural resources to cover the 
required interests. 

Of the five great powers in the above list, Great Britain stands 
highest, and the rest as follows :— 


Great Britain’s debt = 5 times that of France. 


Ap 5 ex. 42 ae Austria. 

” » == 57/1 6 Russia. 
France’s debt. ........ = @ % Austria. 
5 atte use avess = § ie Prussia. 

re A SANS fot = 100 As Russia. 
Austria’s debt ........ = 2 rv Prussia. 

99 99 — eeevnrce = 4 6 93 Russia. 


Prussia’s debt eoee Gece Russia. 
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In Proportion to the Population. 


The population of Europe is estimated at 260,000,000, giving an 
average of rather more than 6°15 per head of the European public 
debt ; but the following are the countries bearing the greatest amount 
per head :— 


as: £ 38. 
Netherlands ........ per head 31  @') Spain ....cscsdecsenis per head 16 7 
Great Britain........ as 29 Oj Anhalt Kothen ,,.. ys 15 0 
Pham DUrg: 9 secisece ges Ss 272 00] 
Frankfort, Lubeck, and France, are about the average, and— 

Eee £ 8. 
Portugal «ic sssdsseeers per head 5 14 | Hesse Hombureg........ perhead 5 0 
Belen: 5...cal cess cs Be LO 4 Gree Ge  iiecs. sens snoee sass i 4 18 
DECRIED a cccsscertsoses a5 5 5 | Anhalt Bernburg .... ,, 4 16 
Bronswick. %.:....:.... 5 & 4 ¢ Papal States .c........ a 4 4 
Denmark 2 o.,sscccsicse oa Be SO, MISUSE. 2 ccs ccsssscescocsce 93 3 12 


Amongst the lower ones are Hanover, Saxe-Weimar, Anhalt, 
Dessau, Mecklenburg-Schwerin, Sardinia, Saxe-Coburg, Bavaria, 
Saxe-Meiningen, Sicily, Baden, Saxony, Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Wiir- 
temberg, Hohenzollern-Hechingen, Waldeck, Prussia, Russia, Saxe- 
Altenburg; the highest of which is Hanover, at 2/, 8s. per head ; 
and the lowest Saxe-Altenburg, at 1/. 8s.; while Prussia pays 
17. 10s. and Russia 1/. 9s. per head. 

The states whose debts are the largest, as regards both the extent 
of Territory and the number of Population, are Netherlands, Great 
Britain, Hamburg, Anhalt Kothen, Frankfort, and France; and the 
smallest are Russia, Schwarzburg, Sondershausen, Grand Duchy 
Hesse, Turkey, Electorate Hesse, Parma, Nassau, Hohenzollern-Sig- 
maringen, Schwarzburg Rudolstadt, Modena, and Reuss. 

Austria, .whose debt, though it exceeds somewhat the average 
standard of 9,740/. per square mile, still remains about the half of the 
average standard of 6/. 15s. per head. 

Taking the amount of debt borne by the five Great Powers, we 
have the following result :— 


Englishman’s debt 3 that of the Frenchman. 


4 a5 Spaniard. 


He Wl 


Pe is 8 We Austrian. 
is + 19 of Prussian. 
ie as 20 ss Russian. 
Spaniard’s debt... = 2 9 Russian, 
ny ” = oe ” Austrian. 
a “3 = 84 $8 Prussian. 
Hamburger’s debt = 4 a Frenchman. 
og is, 8 ss. Austrian. 
hs in ee a Bavarian. 
”? » =15 ”? Saxon. 
A ee i8 - Prussian. 
Hy so) ae 89 $4 Russian. 


| 


21 ‘a Turk. 


~~ 
‘ 
“ 
~ 
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Revenues, 


The various European states in receipt of revenues may be divided 


into seven classes :— 


I. Whose revenues do not exceed 2,5000. 


San Marino 


Lichtenstein. 


II. Whose revenues are from 10,0002. to 100,0002. 


Hohenzollern Sigmaringen 


Lippe Detmold 


Hohenzollern Hechingen Liubeck 
‘Schwarzburg Rudolstadt Reuss 

Saxe Coburg Gotha Anhalt Kothen 
Schwarzburg Sondershausen Frankfort 
Switzerland Hesse Homburg 
Lippe Schaumburg Saxe Altenburg 
Waldeck Anhalt Bernburg. 


III. Whose revenues are from 100,0002. to 2,500,000/. 


Saxe Meiningen 


Hamburgh 


Anhalt Hesse (Electorate) 
Dessau Hesse (Grand Duchy) 
Saxe Weimar Tuscany 
Tonian Islands Saxony 
Bremen Wiurtemberg 
Modena Hanover 
Oldenburg Denmark 
Parma Sweden and Norway 
Nassau Baden 
Mecklenburg Schwerin Papal States 
Brunswick Portugal. 
Greece 
IV. Whose revenues are from 2,500,000/. to 5,000,0002. 
Bavaria | Belgium 
Turkey | Sardinia. 
Sicily 
VY. Whose revenue is from 5,000,000/. to 10,000,000/. 
Netherlands. 
VI. Whose revenues are from 10,000,0002. to 50,000,0007. 
Prussia { Austria 
Russia Spain. 


VII. Whose revenues are over 50,000,000. 


Great Britain 


France. 


Taking the average rate of interest paid annually on the whole of 
the European debt to be at 4 per cent., it would require 70,131,125/. 
to cover annually the above interest, or nearly one-third of the whole 


of the annual revenues of Europe. 


San Marino stands lowest, and France highest; England and France 
produce more than one-half of the whole European revenue; whilst 
that of Great Britain alone exceeds those of Prussia, Russia, and 
Austria combined; the five powers, Prussia, Russia, Austria, Great 
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Britain, and France, produce three-fourths of the whole European 
revenue. 

Russia, whose territory is about thirty-three times the extent of 
Austria, has, nevertheless, 2,000,000/. less revenue; while Prussia, 
whose territory is but one-cightieth of that of the czar, has a revenue 
nearly equal. 

The Central States of Europe possess a revenue amounting to 
157,544,347/., of which sum 54,426,976/. is required for interest on 
the national debt, being about one-third of their revenue. 

The Northern States of Europe possess a revenue amounting to 
17,116,852/., of which sum 4,470,265/. is required for interest on the 
national debt, being about one- fourth of their revenue. 

The Southern States of Europe possess a revenue amounting ‘to 
32,642,551/., of which sum 11,217,884/. is required for interest on the 
national debt, one third of their revenue. 

Of the total revenue of the European states, 53,386,293/. is derived 
from the republics, and 153,915,459/. (three-fourths of the whole) from 
the monarchies. 

Of all the states, Spain appears to hold the worst ‘position, as 
regards the amount of revenue to meet the interest of the national 
debt; and passing over the fact, that Spain promised at the time of 
contracting its debt to pay 6 or even 9 per cent. interest, I suppose 
that she pays 5 per cent., which would nearly consume the whole 
revenue. 

With all the other European states, the case is different; even 
Hamburgh, with its vast amount of debt, does not require the third 
part of its revenue to cover its interest ; France, again, only requires a 
fifth of its revenue to cover its petra interests ; ut Great Britain 
applies more than half its revenue to that purpose; Prussia stands at 
the head of this list, requiring only one-fourteenth part of its revenue 
to be so applied. 

Taking the average rate of interest paid annually on the whole of 
the Huropean debt to be at 4 per cent., 16 would require 70,131,125/. 
to cover annually the above interest, or nearly one-third of the whole 
annual revenue. 

The following table gives the amount of debt and revenue of each 
state, In alphabetical order :— 

















STATES, National Debt. Revenue. 

Amal Dera bags ocntvecarenennadionentioerosse 238,575 94,500 

$e SPS SGA pn n. Ah ot aches dame aeke- 174,550 100,753 

= POO MOTR. Gay. Saastawascistaneesenndeosire 649,238 63,000 
521 SS aa em epee dmemenrme a: Cin aemtontent 135,819,993 16,096,703 
| 9 a Ta RN gOS sk Rel he Are ay, Ae Rn 3,190,993 2,064,782 
Mie rene guia a ea iieanyeve eeu 24,118,721 4,704,490 
Pe eats See ele ee ie er fetes 10,529,242 2,644,701 
RVR EMM SRNNC Klee 45 5:5 FB. gdacev dp ends too copueest 1,420,419 299,151 
sscrriah Cae et ie ee Se ee ee 400,000 ,  IZi 760 
Jp SITE ed 2 cla ae et aa eC 12,317,406 1,200,657 
Me Wetec, ee Ss oc ibcues ii eidodctiasosd send 576,838 78,748 
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STATES, National Debt. Revenue. 
AP rARNCE) xa aster 5 ccs teapdncanatasinds ogre Ss 253,439,205 56,469,280 
CCA IMG Vpcicisvosscadaveth cacegeanataactes 785,115,000 52,262,060 
CSN CCECy a fe ai eer eer pierre Here 3,180,778 482,877 
| CUTOUT UM per ee ee COR 5,156,250 518,432 
PRGROVED vizles.sdiedeaiiasatsntettie ee 3,485,094 1,119,823 
Hesse (Electorate) -.ccissiscsctsscsssecdeses- 246,395 647,123 
5) (Grand Duchy) .iieatsidtandte 458,333 649,630 
poi GELOMUDEre | sucks. 233 sia ltegaeeegenras® 125,361 79,093 
Hohenzollern Hechingen .............. 32,000 16,000 
. DSISMAATIA SEM disc csecasscteet 8,333 18,000 
Tonian: Islands .ccsts2sniissats attet fete ettta2 154,450 120,236 
Lachtensteit  slnkcieadiisaminteas: ws 2,200 
Lippe Detmold ...cssiiusstia-iscaie 40,833 
oo OCHAMMNDUEE crccenncamovousteseersss se? 32,250 
Bubeck -asseruselden jeviae enone: wane: 343,061 47,078 
MBO Cs anc 0e teocagce saatine neato rateesco aa cenak areeene 40,000 ivi 
Lavin (San y 5. eteatictesetmnesetennce zn 1,300 
Mecklenburg Schwerin ...............0006 1,458,546 290,620 
Pr Streliey és. ceeds raghiaes 180,000 45,750 
INFOGENA s.cdiscacteckececess casas cateddeecdaeastezs 70,000 130,000 
UNSS AU Aisa 5saseiSevcaihacatetacsansa ta rae eetonets 125,000 ZOOL 
ING GREP aI8d S ccccsexsctricccs oxeshansaczavebeniehaees 99,825,593 5,735,385 
CENSOR cine ppeere ne Caen etts ttre rare 153,000 150,174 
Papal States sliscices. sctesereresteeaieieets 12,397,888 2,088,491 
PATNA sein sa ce cock bau ase pia dse oa 153,600 240,000 
Portwgak diate. cade ets entaedesasvarts iets 19,630,974 2,246,067 
WPEUSSSIA. Aer acieccass tack conce cna 24,429,217 14,126,157 
OMS Sp Ce satis gore tamesis ie seeuen eects Sa 18,000 56,010 
L SEULISICLIC Ieee oe on Ry ie Ore, Oe 99,439,211 14,170,800 
SS ROMY fekits vv ess Sbacdh lees SesstatReteanasebeaees 3,452,563 869,797 
Saxe Altemburge <...:cisiatisedsisscwitians 185,137 84,212 
Saxe Coburg-Gotha o....cccsssseseseeees 380,855 21,218 
DARE NE CIMTING ED se.cation cise sesaliecsdaeterece 355,786 100,648 
Dame Weiner iicesisacssesccstetesaeoscnsess 719,386 117,260 
PSALCONTAL. oid g acdsee te araseohareteeareeeees 12,683,333 4,825,594 
Schwarzburg Rudolstadt ou... 9,993 20,833 
3 Sondershausen ............ 37,723 27,855 
POI CIG? se eacitentoeasctueancs tact icaeech ara ne 18,261,333 4,348,166 
SORIA”, eusbaabrsentent Re testis deaoaaban Measasseeenees 204,274,749 10,817,158 
POW LEU. < i eiluns area sicdeasttaoaccdvottable sateen nee 1,147,941 
NOMEN ia oo vanae oe setoceesanceaens nbaeatn cers 597,454 
dU ROWING, sot ter qumtcsuvdaraiaeacease Gor suct 31,458 
CESS GR 78 eee ee Se eer oe 836,830 
MUR RON Re tee sks bsasetinssanseeeenereaeeee ete nitas 10,000,000 3,000,000 
ADEN OE Gare ape BR ay ren eR ONS Se AE 90,000 37,900 
MYVitirbe mae Re foc hiss csteeectesess feo teiande. 3,186,058 905,817 
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A Statistical Account of Auckland, New Zealand, as tt was observed 
during the year 1848. By Artuur 8. Tomson, M.D., Surgeon 
of the 58th Regiment. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 17th February, 1851.] 


AUCKLAND, the seat of the Colonial Government, is situated on the 
eastern side of the North Island, in south latitude 36° 51/, and east 
longitude 174° 45/, about fifty miles from the mouth of the Gulf of 
Hauraki. 

The island at this place is but six miles broad; and at one point 
the seas on the eastern and western coasts are only three-quarters of 
a mile from each other, owing to the proximity of two navigable 
creeks, 

The harbour of Auckland is deep and well protected, and the rise 
and fall of the tide average about nine feet. 


Situation of the Town. 


Auckland hes in a narrow valley formed by two hills, which rise 
abruptly from the sea to the height of seventy feet. The distance 
from the ridge of one hill to that of the other is less than half a mile; 
but this distance gradually lessens as the hills approach each other. 
The valley in which the town stands is, at one extremity, open to 
the water, and extends inwards and upwards about half a mile, till it 
is lost in the surrounding features. 

The country on both sides of Auckland is made up of similar 
valleys, which afford some beautiful sites for the erection of houses. 
The soil is a soft, clayey, conglomerated sandstone, under which 
are beds of scoria ashes in some places. In the immediate vicinity 
of the town several dormant volcanic craters can be traced, around 
the bases of which are strewn large blocks of scoria. The highest 
and nearest to the town is Mount Eden (named after Lord Auckland), 
which rises about 500 feet above the level of the sea. Although 
the entrance to the harbour is picturesque, yet the aspect of the 
country around Auckland is not at present agreeable; the wood 
having all been destroyed, nothing meets the eye but dark ferns and 
short tea shrubs. 


Population of the Town and Settlements around. 


The presence of a regiment, a few artillery and sappers, with a 
considerable government and commissariat expenditure, have collected 
at Auckland a large town population. Many who came out to culti- 
vate the soil, found that keeping a shop was a more lucrative concern. 
According to the census of 1848, the population of the different locali- 
ties in the neighbourhood of the town” is as follows :— 


* This census, to which I shall often refer, was made by Captain Atkyns, In« 
spector of the Armed Police, and published in the Government Gazette. 
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Population. Houses. 
Localities. Total : oe 

Males. |Females) Stone. | Brick. » one Raupo. Be 
PIC RIATIC .ocdhosceces voce TDL | 2,2024°2,610 7 19 668 Seah 694 
SUMPUNOS scssscsecsterves 422 380 802" 70 6 146 4] 203 
MREMMUCTA esececaeteesvos 67 39 POG asc Eo o 17 ag 4 
Bipsoni).'tas.7anee 83 64 147 1 ih 14 17 33 
Three Kings ........ 46 40 BHO a cs see 4 11 15 
Oniehunga isicndicc. 138 124 262 ane Gas sie 63 3 66 
O Galt. cbse onss 151 146 297 ms 2 72 74 
Papa iva voce n-ysqanss? 16 Hl ZO sede 3B: 5 10 15 
FIO WICK coe. tossnsees 408 367 719 aan Sane 50 180 230 
Paninare i aacicasn: 187 147 BOA oses : 5 99 104 
Tamaki East. .....:.. 18 12 OO tke. . Sad 3 4 i 
Tamaki West ........ 134 76 210 u ids 22 27 50 
Kawan Island ........ 105 89 194 = 
Barrier Island ........ 13 9 22, 
Sawing Stations ....) 624] 278] 902 

3,963 | 3,040 | 7,003 19 26 987 481 155us 








It will be observed that the whole European population in Auck- 
land and the neighbouring localities is 7003 souls. Part of them 
came direct from Great Britain, but a large proportion are emigrants 
from different parts of New Zealand, or from some of the Australian 
colonies; among the latter are to be found several time-expired 
convicts. 


The actual population of the town is 2813 persons, or 4 inhabitants 
for each house. 


Description of Auckland. 


The town is almost entirely built of wood. It will be seen from 
the foregoing table that in the town and suburbs there are 17 stone 
houses, 25 brick, 814 wood, and 41 huts constructed of a dry reed, 
called raupo (Typha angustifolia). 'The only stone or brick buildings 
of any size in the place are the military hospital, the commissariat 
stores, the Roman Catholic, Wesleyan, and Protestant churches, and 
a few merchants stores. Other stone and brick buildings are, how- 
ever, rapidly springing up. The principal streets in the town are 
Shortland Crescent (named after the former Colonial Secretary), 
Queen's Street, and Princes Street: the first extends down the hill, 
the second is at right angles to it at the bottom of the valley; Princes 
Street is on the ridge of the hill, and may be called the Bond Street 
of the settlement. In Princes Street the Bank is the only brick 
building; in Queen’s Street there is only one stone building. 

There are two very good hotels, (the Exchange and Masonic,) and 
many others equally respectable, but not so well got up. Although 
the climate is not hot, most of the dwelling-houses have small veran- 
dahs round them. <A great proportion of the houses are only one 
story high; but in Shortland Crescent several] are of two stories. The 
chimneys of all the wooden houses are built of brick. The style of 
the buildings is more useful than ornamental—a remark equally ap- 
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plicable to the interior and furniture. The ventilation and drainage 
of the town is not attended to at all, and the slaughter-houses are 
placed in bad situations. 

The wood chiefly used for building is the Kauri pine (Dummaro 
Australis), which grows only in the north part of the island. All 
the stone houses are built of roughly-hewn scoria blocks, found at 
the base of the volcanic hills in the neighbourhood. Much of this 
stone is porous; the specific gravity of several specimens I tried was 
2°11, water being as 1. Houses built with it are said to be damp. A 
good sandstone has, however, been found about forty miles from 
Auckland, and a flour-mill is at present being built with it. Bricks 
are easily made from the clay soil on which the town stands; they 
cost at present 50s. per thousand, and are very bad. The lime now 
supplied for’building is got from burning oyster-shells, an immense 
quantity of which are found on the coast; but a limestone containing 
a good quantity of magnesia has been found near the harbour, and is 
at present under trial. 

During the year 1848 the government house, a wooden building 
situated at the top of Princes Street, in a small park, was accidentally 
destroyed by fire; the house had been sent out from England for the 
first Governor. The present Governor lives in a scoria house, at the 
top of the valley in which the town stands, and where the two hills 
unite. 

Although Auckland has had two naval Governors, there has been 
no attempt at the formation of a pier as yet; but plans and estimates 
for this useful object have, I believe, been lately sent home. The 
town is not lighted at night. House rent is high; 65/7. per annum 
being given for a wooden house of four small rooms. ‘To afford some 
idea how all stations in life are mixed up, I may mention that at the 
top of Princes Street lives the Lieut.-Governor in a low wooden house; 
immediately behind him live a cabinet maker and a man who keeps 
cows; on the right and left of them live two officers of the regiment 
at this station. The Lieut.-Governor’s residence was formerly a 
public-house, and even now you can trace over one of the doors, in 
large letters, almost entirely defaced by a coat of paint, the words 
“tap room.” I shall now say a word explanatory of the places in the 
neighbourhood of the town. 

Remuera is the native name of a piece of land at the base of 
Mount Hobson, which contains a few agricultural inhabitants; it is 
about a mile from Auckland, on the Onehunga road. <A mile and a 
half farther on we come to 

Epsom, so named from its race-course, which is on an extensive 
level between two volcanic hills. About two and a half miles beyond 
this we reach the pensioners’ village of 

Onchunga. This military settlement was formed in the latter 
part of 1847, and already contains 63 weather-boarded wooden houses. 
The village is the head quarters of the Ist division of the Royal New 
Zealand Fencibles, and lies about five miles from Auckland, on the 
western coast, at the harbour of Manukau. It may, in future years, 
become a great town; for although the harbour is at present reckoned 
unsafe, the survey now going on may discover a safe passage for 
shipping; and even without this result, should steam ever connect 
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Auckland with Sydney, vessels will, if possible, come to Manukau, as 
it saves a long passage round the north cape. The pensioners’ acres 
and several farms in the neighbourhood are in a good state of cultiva- 
tion. A two-horse coach, called the Red Rover, commenced running 
between Auckland and Onehunga during 1848—fares 2s. 6d. 

Otahuhu is the head quarters of the 6th division of the Fencibles. 
It is about eight miles from Auckland, by a direct road which leads 
into the Waikatto country. Few of the pensioners’ houses are 
finished, although all are commenced. The village is about five miles 
from Onehunga, and is already a thriving settlement, though the first 
houses were only built in 1848. 

Panmure (so named after the title of the father of the present 
Secretary at War) is most picturesquely situated on the west bank of 
the Tamaki, a deep, navigable, tortuous salt-water creek, which ex- 
tends from the harbour of Auckland to within three-quarters of a mile 
of the Manukau harbour on the western coast. It is the settlement 
of the 5th division of the Fencibles, is about seven miles from Auck- 
land, and almost all the houses are now finished. Panmure is three 
miles from Otahuhu. I came out to New Zealand as Medical Super- 
intendent of the division of pensioners settled here. They embarked 
from Galway in August, 1847, and were all Irish. The present com- 
fortable state of the men, women, and children of this division in their 
beautiful village is a strong contrast to the half-starved and sickly 
appearance they had on leaving Ireland; and it often has suggested to 
me the following question—As a matter of economy, why are not the 
really poor of Great Britain and Ireland sent out to some of the 
colonies, where they can be provided for, and be a benefit to the 
colony, in place of keeping them shut up at home in poor-houses, use- 
less to themselves, and a burthen on the nation? The ground at 
Panmure is very good. One pensioner told me he had got forty-seven 
potatoes, of excellent quality and good size, from one stalk, by simply 
digoing the ground after the removal of the native fern. 

Howick (so called after the present Colonial Secretary, Earl Grey) 
is the last and most distant pensioner settlement; thirteen miles from 
Auckland, and four from Panmure. It lies on the eastern side of the 
Tamaki creek, over which a cart ferry-boat is established for the con- 
veyance of the pensioners. Here are quartered three divisions or com- 
panies of the Fencibles, and two officers, with the Surgeon. The 
distance from Auckland has been much complained of by the men, 
though the water communication is easy; and considerable dissatisfac- 
tion existed also at first on account of the supposed inferiority of the 
soil, which is principally a strong tenacious clay*. 

The Three Kings are hills, four miles to the south of the town. 
The Wesleyan chapel and school are situated in this district. 


* Military colonization has been several times tried, but with doubtful success. 
In New Zealand it has been successful, but it has been an expensive measure for the 
Government at the outset. The cheapest plan for military colonization is, to afford 
every facility and encouragement to good soldiers belonging to regiments serving in 
the colonies to settle there after the departure of the corps. It is useless, so far as 
security goes, retaining the men in villages; the monthly payment of a pension, 
however small, keeps them always well in hand. The Ten Year Enlistment Bill goes 
far to accomplish the object of retaining soldiers in the colonies after their discharge. 
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Papakura is distant twenty miles from Auckland, on the Wai- 
katto road, with a water communication from Onehunga, It is a 
cattle station, and the most distant settlement in this direction. 

Hast Tamaki is on the east bank of the creek, close to the 
pensioner settlement of Howick, which has caused considerable in- 
crease in the price of land. There are some good farms here. 

West Tamaki is on the opposite bank, and is a beautiful district 
for agriculture. The population is 210, and there is much good land 
and good farms. 

Kawau Island is placed in the Gulf of Hauraki, thirty miles from 
Auckland. The 105 male population are employed in the copper-ore 
mine. The company is a Scotch one, and already 20,000/. have been 
expended on the works. 

Barrier Island is at the mouth of the gulf. The inhabitants are 
chiefly wood-cutters or ship-builders. Last year the Stirlingshire, 500 
tons burden, was launched from this island. 

Sawing Stations. There are 624 people so employed. The prin- 
cipal places are Mahurangi, Waugari, and Matakau. 

The native population in the town of Auckland is not great ; 
those who live there are, to the number of 300 or 400, chiefly em- 
ployed on the roads or the public works. In the vicinity of the town 
are many natives, who often resort to it in canoes or on foot, with 
articles for sale. On several occasions I counted the number of natives 
I met in Shortland Crescent, and found them to exceed 40. 


Limployment of the People. 


During the year 1848 any person in Auckland, able and willing 
to work, could have got employment. According to the census* of 
1848, there were 190 professionals and officials, 115 farmers, 207 mer- 
chants and traders, 486 mechanics and artisans, 210 farm servants, 
206 domestic servants, and 204 labourers, boatmen, &c. This list 
includes all the settlements. 

To give another idea:of the employment of the people during the 
year 1848, I may mention that of 715 men returned by the magis- 
trates as fit to serve on juries for the year 1849, there were farmers 
91, carpenters 80, labourers 80, settlers 51, dealers 49, shoemakers 
28, publicans 18, tailors 19, blacksmiths 15, stonemasons 14, butchers 
13, bakers 12, clerks 11, cabinet makers 11, merchants 10, painters 
10, grocers 10, carters 10, sawyers 9, esquires 9, gentlemen 6, baron 
1, boat builders 5, boatmen 7, dentists 2, chemists 2, builders 4, 
schoolmasters 6, students 2, architects 2, timber merchants 4, wheel- 
wrights 3, printers 7, bricklayers 4, drapers 6, auctioneers 4, vete- 
rinary surgeon 1, wine merchants 2, accountants 3, brewers 5, millers 
8, saddlers 2, coopers 2, land surveyor 1, confectioner 1, watermen 3, 
dairymen 2, watchmakers 2, bookbinder 1, mariners 5, chandlers 2, 
sailmaker 1, lime burner 1, shipwright 1, &c. 

It will be observed from this list that Auckland has a member of 
almost every trade, with the exception of those which only exist in 
large towns. From the class of farmers, carpenters, and labourers, 


* Government Gazette, 1849. ; ; , : 
+ The nominal list from which this was compiled is published in the Govern- 
ment Gazette for 1849. 
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the most useful and numerous in this list, most of the jurymen are 
taken. There is not one person in the town or suburbs who can be 
called an independent gentleman—that is, a man living on his fortune. 

Wages given for Labour. A house-carpenter gets 8s. 6d. a-day, a 
labourer from 3s. to 3s. 6d., a brickmaker 5s., a stonemason 7s. 6d., 
ship-carpenter 10s., smith 7s. 6d., shoemaker 5s., journeyman tailor 
Ts. 6d., journeyman baker 4s., painter 4s. 6d. 

Few of the natives are employed as private servants; a circum- 
stance which arises from the want of knowledge of the native language 
among the settlers. The natives employed on the roads and govern- 
ment works receive at the rate of 1s. 6d. a-day, part of which is given 
in food. There are several among them who have learned to build and 
to face stones, and who earn from 2s. to 3s. 6d. a-day. 

Manners and Morals. The town is not yet sufficiently old to have 
given birth to any marked peculiarity of manner in the inhabitants. 
Like all emigrants, they may be said to be distinguished for energy 
and reflection, and, as a whole, are better informed and more “‘ men of 
the world” than the population of a similar sized town in any part of 
England. . 

Among the trades the desire to accumulate money is the ruling 
passion; and with some of them this is so strong, that they have for- 
gotten that an emigrant does not generally adopt a new country to 
make money, but to live, and that chiefly by the cultivation of the soil. 
Asa body, they are liberal in their ideas, and also in religious matters. 
On Sunday the churches are all well filled, and good clothes indicate 
their easy circumstances. Their taste for music, or books, or the fine 
arts, cannot be considered very high; but they are disposed to be 
charitable, as was shown by the large voluntary subscription collected 
for the inhabitants of Wellington who had suffered from the earth- 
quake. The liberality in this case was more to be admired, because 
there is little community of thought or feeling between the two places. 
During the war in the north part of New Zealand, the inhabitants 
raised a militia, and several of them served with distinction in some 
of the engagements. 

Diet. The food of the people is chiefly pork (New Zealand 
venison). In the public houses, beer, gin, whiskey, and brandy are 
the usual beverages; rum is seldom made use of. There is no drink 
pecuhar to the town, but ginger-beer with brandy is called a “ stone 
fence,” and is a favourite mixture; this term has come from Sydney. 
The best part of the population, as regards their manners, are the 
agriculturists; indeed, they are the only colonists in the true spirit of 
that word. 

The people of Wellington consider Auckland as a town existing 
and flourishing on the military expenditure. There can be no doubt 
that it has advanced greatly from this cause; but even if the military 
were withdrawn, the town would increase, although perhaps more 
slowly than hitherto. To withdraw the troops, however, would place 
the town at the mercy of the Waikatto natives. When the news of 
gold having been found in abundance in California, reached Auckland, 
a ship with a good many speculators, in the hope of immediate wealth, 
left health and comparative comfort for the chance of sickness and 
starvation; and since then there has been considerable emigration from 
the colony to the same quarter. ’ | 
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Law may be described as a kind of civil warfare, so that the 
number of cases tried is generally a very good index of the peaceable 
or pugnacious character of the people; during the thirteen months 
ending 3lst December, 1847, 154 cases were tried, and 99 convicted ; 
65 natives had verdicts given to them, and the Europeans had 19. 
The remaining 60 cases were between Europeans. 

The morality of a people is best estimated by a reference to the 
amount of crime among them. During the thirteen months ending 
the 13th December, 1847, 1,083 cases were tried before the resident 
magistrates’ court, of which 86 were between Europeans and natives, 
the natives were defendants in 34, and the Europeans in 52 cases, 
Three cases only occurred in which both parties were natives,"and the 
remaining 994 cases were confined to Kuropeans. As 117 cases were 
dismissed, the number of convictions is reduced to 857, of these 25 were 
for assault, 15 for breaches of the peace, 155 for breaches of the cattle 
trespass ordinance, 25 for larceny, 5 for malicious injury to property, 
26 for breaches of the Merchant Seaman’s Act, 2 for profane swearing, 
5 for vagrancy, and 529 for drunkenness; one European was hung 
during the year for the murder of a retired officer of the Royal Navy, 
who lived at the flag-staff, on the north shore. The murder was of 
such a nature, and perpetrated with so much barbarity, that for many 
mouths the natives had the credit of doing it; but at last it came to 
light, by the confession of a woman, that a European sailor had com- 
mitted the deed, and he was hung at the place where the murder was 
perpetrated, in the presence of many natives and Europeans. During 
the year 1848, 447 Europeans were committed to jail, being one out of 
every 15 of the whole population; of these 20 were military. 

It will be seen from the return of crimes, that one-sixth part of the 
population had something to do with a court of justice in the course of 
the year, and that the great and crying vice is intemperance, as might 
be expected when money is abundant, and a gill of spirits costs only 
sixpence ; indeed, the trade of a publican is one of the most lucrative 
in the town, so much so that there were 45 applicants for licenses to 
sell spirits during the year 1849, being one public house to every 63 
persons, male and female, above 21 years of age. Poverty, that great 
exciting cause of crime, is unknown here, and property is exposed with 
a degree of security which would astonish the Englishman, who double- 
bars his door on retiring to rest. 

During the year 1843, a number of reformed Parkhurst boys were 
sent out to Auckland, and although they did not form one twentieth 
part of the population, the cases of felony were doubled next year, and 
the excess was entirely owing to these young reprobates, 

Places for Instruction. There is a college under the superinten- 
dence of the English Church, called St. John’s. It was founded in 
1842, and is situated six miles from Auckland, in the west Tamaki 
district. The building is constructed partly of scoria stone, but 
principally of wood. The number of houses, with the chapel and 
the hospital about the place, give it a very respectable appearance. 
There is a considerable quantity of land (1800 acres,) belonging to 
the institution. St. John’s College is chiefly designed for candidates 
for holy orders, but it is open to other students. The expense of 
tuition, commons and attendance, does not exceed 804, per annum. 
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There are already six small scholarships in the gift of the visitors. 
Schools also are attached to the college for the instruction of European 
and native boys; to the former the expense does not exceed 25/. per 
annum, for the natives no charge is made; they are clothed, fed, and 
taught English, writing, arithmetic, and singing, with some useful 
trade. The number of native boys at the school last year was 33. 
There are 14 persons now officiating in different parts of New Zealand 
who have been ordained by the bishop since his arrival in the country. 
In the town are several schools for the instruction of boys and girls, 
but none of them have a great reputation, and a well-instructed teacher 
would be an advantage to the place. The Wesleyan body are erecting 
a school for the education of the children of their missionaries in this 
country. 

The Government expended, during the year 1848, 3,4667. on edu- 
cation. ‘This sum was altogether spent on the natives. The Govern- 
ment plan of educating the natives is a wise and liberal one. It 
consists in giving to the church missionaries, the Wesleyans and the 
Roman Catholics, a sum of money to build native schools, with this 
provision, that they instruct a certain number of children. Already the 
Wesleyan body have built a school four miles from town, and are edu- 
cating upwards of 100 natives. The Roman Catholic body are erecting 
a school on the north shore, for a similar purpose. This is‘a much 
less expensive, and also a better plan than establishing normal schools, 
for this reason, that these religious denominations have already the 
machinery for education in force. Some people may object to it as 
exhibiting too great latitude of religious principle, but it is in the spirit 
of the age, and by making use of these bodies, the instruction is at once 
brought into operation without loss of time. 

Lstablishmenis of Justice. There is a supreme court, with powers 
similar to those of corresponding courts in England, also a resident 
magistrates’ court which meets daily for the trial of all offences. 
Last year the expense of the supreme court was 1,360/. 14s. 

Police Establishment. For the protection of the peace of the town 
and surrounding districts, a police force is kept up, consisting of 6 
Europeans and 19 natives, who are instructed in the carbine exercise; 
the natives are found to be as faithful and trustworthy in the discharge 
of their duty, as the European part of the police; both receive 25s. 
a-week. It will be seen on reference to the expenditure return, that 
the police establishment, with the resident magistrates’ court, cost 
38,8012. 10s. 1d. last year. The police are distinguished from the 
people by a neat, comfortable, and cheap dress, consisting of a blue 
woollen shirt, with a leather strap round the waist, and a cap. 

Places for Interment. Although the inhabitants are liberal in their 
religious ideas, yet we find the Church of England, the Church of Scot- 
land, the Wesleyans, the Jews, and the Roman Catholics, have each 
their separate cemeteries. All are situated on the ridge of the hill, 
about half a mile from the town. The Church of England has the 
largest grave-yard, picturesquely situated in a ravine. On the oppo- 
site side of the public road, uninclosed, with about twenty wooden 
tombstones (if I may use the term), stand the cemeteries of the 
Scotch and the Wesleyans; close to the last, but carefully inclosed, 
is that of the Jews; a short distance apart from all, is the resting 
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place of the Roman Catholics, distinguished from the others by a large 
wooden cross. I have read the inscriptions on all the frail pieces of 
wood, which stand in place of tombstones, and on a great number of 
them, reference is made to that part of Great Britain from which 
the deceased came; unless over the graves of children, the death is 
mentioned without much apparent grief, a circumstance attributable 
to the absence of blood relations. In almost all the inscriptions, the 
names recorded are ‘* unknown to fame,” if I except that of Captain 
Hobson, over whose sepulchre there is a large flat stone, with this 
inscription, “‘ Sacred to the memory of William Hobson, Esq., Captain 
in her Majesty’s Royal Navy, first Governor of New Zealand, who 
died at Auckland on the 10th day of September, 1842, aged 49 
years. 

Lhe Gaol is a wooden building of one story, situated behind the 
court house, in the centre of Queen’s Street, and at the lowest part of 
the town. In 1848, there passed through the gaol 455 prisoners, of 
whom 447 were Europeans, and 8 were natives. The average daily 
number of prisoners was 34, and as two deaths occurred, this gives the 
high ratio of mortality among them, of nearly six per cent. during the 
year. The average number of days each prisoner was confined was 
27. ‘There are three scales of diet—the first for prisoners in solitary 
confinement, the second is the ordinary ration, and the third is only 
given when ordered by the visiting magistrate, or the sheriff, 


Scale of Rations in the Gaol. 
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I have had no opportunity of testing the efficacy of the first scale; 
but from some observations I made on the military prisoners, I found 
that at hard labour they increased in weight on the second, when 
not kept too long in confinement. The hard labour consists in 
working on the roads, 

Military Establishment. The garrison consists of the head-quarters 
and 581 men of the 58th Regiment, 15 men of the Royal Artillery, 
and 13 of the Royal Sappers and Miners. All the barracks are of 
wood; but the military hospital, the commissariat, and ordnance stores, 
are of scoria stone. The barracks are situated on the ridge of the hill, 
immediately above the town; the barrack square includes a space of 
23 acres, surrounded by a scoria stone wall from 15 to 20 feet high, 
loopholed, ‘with flanking angles. This large extent of ground was 
inclosed as a place of retreat for the inhabitants in case of hostilities, 
The wall is not yet finished ; it has been built entirely by the natives, 
under the superintendence of the officer commanding the Royal Engi- 
neers. The front of one of the hills jutting into the harbour is sepa-~ 
rated by a ditch and a wall, and is named Fort Britomart, after a ship 
of war of that name which once visited Auckland. Here the ordnance 
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stores are kept, and a few guns are mounted facing the harbour. The 
natives are much struck on visiting Auckland by the sight of the mili- 
tary; and many of them every Sunday accompany the band from the 
barracks to the church. The number of women and children belonging 
to the regiment was 238. 

Post-office. This is a small establishment: the Collector of Cus- 
toms acts as Postmaster. There is. little communication between 
Auckland and the other parts of New Zealand. The average leneth 
of the voyage from Sydney to Auckland is fourteen days—to Wel- 
lington, about seven. ‘The mail to Sydney is conveyed by vessels 
trading between these places. The average course of post from 
England, vid Sydney, to Auckland is four months and a half. There 
is an overland mail to Wellington twice a month. The sea postage of 
a letter under half an ounce, not intended to pass through the United 
Kingdom, is 4d. During the year 1848, the revenue of the post 
office exceeded the expenditure by 287/. 12s. 7d.; the revenue being 
8811. 3s. 1d.—the expenditure 593/. 10s. 6d. 

Amusements. A theatre was opened during 1848, and several pieces 
were acted. The desire for the drama among the inhabitants is appa- 
rent from the crowded state of the military theatre; but the theatre 
in the town did not succeed, and the temple of Thespis has now dege- 
nerated into two shops. In this case the failure is to be attributed 
more to bad acting and the want of regularity in the theatre than to 
the absence of public support. There is a musical club, a book club, a 
circulating library, a reading room, a cricket club, a mechanic's insti- 
tute, and also a bookseller’s shop in the town. 

The military band plays once a week in the garden where the 
government house stood. There are three billiard tables in the town. 
A race meeting takes place in January every year, on the anniversary 
of the foundation of the colony. In 1849, the number of entries were 
56 for 10 races. The highest purse was 25 sovereigns, and the entrance 
3l. Four very good horses appeared. The races continued for two 
days. The greatest speed was at the rate of a mile in two minutes. 

Newspapers. ‘Two papers are published; one twice a week (the 
New Zealander), and the other (the Southern Cross) once a week: 
both have been in existence for some years. The first is a kind of 
milk-and-water supporter of Government, and the last is the de- 
tractor; for the inhabitants of Auckland, like all colonies, are divided 
into two classes—those who praise everything done by the Governor, 
and who on all occasions avoid the expression of dissatisfaction, and 
those again who will not admit that he can do right, but see wrong in 
every measure he undertakes. The price of a copy of either is 6d., 
though the paper is only the size of the first and second pages of the 
Times doubled. 

During 1848 the Government commenced a paper published in 
English and the native language, to appear twice a month; its object 
is to diffuse useful information among the natives; it is distributed 
without payment, ‘and is a wise and powerful instrument for good. 

During the year 1848, with the exception of the Auckland Sheet 
Almanack and the Government Gazette, which is published as neces- 
sity requires, no other publication was printed in the town, A New 
Zealand quarterly magazine was advertised, if a proper number of sub- 
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scribers appeared; but they have apparently not done so, as it has not 
yet been published. 

Industrial Establishments. There is a rope-walk for the conver- 
sion of New Zealand flax into rope; and a factory is erecting for the 
cleaning of native flax for exportation. The New Zealand rope was 
tried on board a ship of war, and found very good. A proper method 
of cleaning the flax from all its impurities is still a great desideratum. 
At present a vessel of 300 tons is building in Mechanics’ Bay, and 
several smaller craft for the coasting trade. 

There are a tanyard and numerous brickfields. The copper ore 
mine in the Island of Kawau employs 105 Europeans. During the 
last year very little ore was got out, as the mon were chiefly employed 
in erecting smelting works. Already the company have spent 20,0004. 
on the works. From the Barrier Island last ycar a 500-ton vessel 
was launched. ‘There are three brewing establishments in the place. 

Charitable Establishinents. During the year 1848, 1680. 14s. 6d., 
was expended by Government for the town of Auckland, in aid of thes 
relief of the sick and destitute, although there are no poor upless the 
sick and old who-are unable to labour. In 1847 an hospital was 
established for the use of the Europeans and natives; the former 
are charged ls. 6d. a-day for residence and treatment when they 
can afford it, and when unable to pay are admitted as paupers. 
During 1848, 118 HKuropeans were admitted, and 14 died; of the 
natives, 158 were admitted, and 8 died. The natives are mixed up 
with the Europeans in the wards, and are charged nothing for resi- 
dence or treatment. The hospital is a Gothic wooden building, erected 
on a high and healthy situation, about a mile from the town. The 
style of the building is more ornamental than useful, because there 
are so many holes and corners for dirt to lodge. A surgeon and assistant 
surgeon are attached to the hospital and the colony. 

Roads. Much expense is incurred in making roads, and keeping 
them in repair, in the town and districts around Auckland, owing to the 
soft, clayey nature of the soil in some places, and the moisture of the 
climate. The scoria stone found at the base of the volcanic hills in the 
neighbourhood, and the beds of ashes occasionally got under the super- 
ficial strata are excellent materials for road-making. The streets in 
the town were in such a bad state last winter, that the commissariat 
cart was often unable to bring water from the spring in Official Bay 
to the barracks, a distance of a quarter of a mile. Roads are com- 
pleted in several directions around the town, to the distance of six and 
twelve miles. During 1848 the expenditure for road-making was 
9,704d. 10s. 8d. 

Professional Men. Although in the government census 190 men 
are returned as ‘ professional or official,” yet most of them are either 
government servants or small clerks. In the town 1 barrister and 5 
attorneys are in practice, and 6 of the medical profession; but there 
are also several of these professions who, being embarked in other 
pursuits, do not practise. 

Price of Land. At the public sale of government land, on the Ist 
March, 1849, 13 acres 2 roods and 28 perches, in a street called 
Wakefield Street, a continuation of Queen’s Street, and in some 
neighbouring streets, were sold in small allotments, and the sum 
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realized was 1,567/. 15s.*, which is at the rate of 1007. an acre. At 
the same sale 49 suburban acres of land were sold for 346/. 16s. 4d.; 
and in the same Gazette, land, a few miles from Auckland, is adver- 
tized by the Government in allotments, varying from 83 to 100 acres, 
at an average price of about 2/. an acre. No government land in New 
Zealand can be sold for less than 12. an acre,—a sum said to be neces- 
sary to defray the expense of surveying the land and making roads, 
and for raising a fund to assist in bringing emigrants from the mother 
country; but among well-informed and unprejudiced persons it is gene- 
rally considered too much. If, however, land were too much reduced 
in price, it would give rise to a set of land jobbers,—a class of men of 
no use, and often very hurtful to a colony. 

During the year 1848, 2,1437. 14s. was realized from the sale of 
crown lands. No European can now purchase land from a native: all 
native lands must first be purchased by the Crown, and then re-sold. 
In 1848, the land purchased by the Crown amounted in money to 
8251. 10s. 11d. 

Supplies to the Town. The market is well supplied, both by 
Europeans and natives, with pigs, potatoes, firewood, and fruit. Beef, 
mutton, and butter are as yet only furnished by the European farmers. 
The native race will be strong rivals in trade to the Huropeans, as 
they can produce articles cheaper; and every day the supplies are 
increasing both in quality and quantity. To give an idea of the price 
of some of the most useful articles of life, [may mention that the 58th 
regimental hospital, during 1848, was supplied by contract with the 
undermentioned articles at the prices named :—fresh beef or mutton, of 
the best quality, 52d. per lb., first bread 2id., flour 24d. per Ib., 
potatoes 1d. per lb., milk 34d. per pint, eggs 2s. per dozen, fowls 2s. 
each; pork can be had at 4d. per Ilb., and butter costs 2s. 6d. per Ib. 
Firewood 6s. per ton. 

In the contract for 1849 bread has fallen a farthing per pound, 
flour a halfpenny, potatoes a farthing per pound, milk a halfpenny per 
pint. Water is not very abundant, but is of good quality, has a 
pleasant taste, and can easily be obtained by sinking wells in proper 
places. 

Revenue and Expenditure. I refer to the appendix, in which it 
will be seen that the revenue for the year 1848 was 53,108/. 16s. 5d., 
and the expenditure for the same period was 48,479/. 2s. 8d. The 
particular source from which this large sum of money was derived, 
and how it was laid out, will be seen in the appendix, which has been 
compiled from the Quarterly Returns published in the Government 
Gazette. I may mention that a considerable part of the revenue is 
paid by the natives from the large quantity of tobacco and other goods 
which they purchase and consume. 

Commerce. There are no harbour dues in the port of Auckland, 
and a pilot is not paid unless he is employed. Horses, cattle, books, 
bullion are admitted duty free. The imports consist of spirits, tobacco, 
and almost every other article required by civilized man. Upon 
spirits there is a duty of 5s. per gallon, on tobacco from 9d. to Qs. 
per pound; and upon almost all other articles there is an ad valorem 


* Government Gazette, March 1849. 
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duty of 12 per cent. The value of the imports for 1848* was 120,348/.: 
101 ships arrived during the year, being in tonnage 24,338, and 
manned by 1386 sailors; of the above shipping, 8 were from Great 
Britain, 85 from British colonies, 2 from the United States, and 6 
from foreign countries. 

The trade in the importation of cattle and horses from New South 
Wales is active, and they are now cheap{. The duty on gunpowder 
and fire-arms is 80 per cent.; on wine, &c., 20; beer, cider, &c., 15 
on their value. No guns, powder, or spirits can be sold to the 
natives. 

The Hxports from Auckland during the year 1848 were valued at 
18,977/.§ There is no duty on exports; so that there is no obstruc- 
tion to free trade in this respect. From a return published in the 
Gazette, it appears that the exports in 1846 were valued at 40,1877. ; 
the decrease in 1848 is caused by the small export of copper ore, 
arising from it having been found that the ore became heated on board 
of ship, and it is now retained for the purpose of being smelted, by 
works at present in the course of erection at the Kawau mines. The 
articles exported in 1848, were 5,949/. worth of sawn timber, 1,695/. of 
spars, upwards of 4,000/. of oil, 4210. of sheep’s wool, 66842. of rope, 5002. 
of copper ore, and 270/. of flax. The decrease in the exportation of 
flax arises from the quantity used in making ropes. Kauri gum, 395/. 
This article has decreased since 1845, chiefly from its commercial value 
at first having been over estimated. Some years must elapse before 
the exports are of much value. New Zealand, from what I have seen 
of it, is an agricultural country, where a small farmer may settle, have 
health, and enjoy all the necessaries of life, but will not make money. 
It is a country for the emigration of small agriculturalists, not specu- 
lators. It is idle, however, to talk of what sources of wealth may be 
developed in New Zealand in the course of years by careful inquiry. 
There are no ships belonging to the port with the exception of three 
small traders betweeen Sydney and Auckland. The number of small 
coasting vessels daily arriving with produce is great. In the month of 
March, 1849, twenty-five small craft, from 10 to 30 tons, are reported 
to have arrived||. 

Immigration and Emigration. During the year 1848, 1480 immi- 
grants arrived at Auckland, 632 of them were from Great Britain, and 
the remainder chiefly from the Australian colonies: 604 of the British 
immigrants were New Zealand pensioners and their families, sent out 
by the Government. As the emigrants from Auckland during 1848, 
(chiefly the sailors of ships first entered as immigrants on their arrival,) 
were 372, it follows that the total immigration for 1848, was 1066, of 
which 462 paid their own passage. The proximity of New Zealand to 
the penal settlement of Van Diemens Land, will always induce a 
large number of emancipated convicts to settle in this country, and 
there is scarcely a vessel which arrives from Hobart Town, but has 
on board some of these people. During the quarter ending March, 
1849, 58 settlers arrived from Van Diemens Land. For men who 


* Government Gazette, 1849. + November Gazette. 

{ For the quarter ending March, 1849, 405 head of horned cattle arrived, 226 
horses, and 800 sheep. 

§ Government Gazette, 1849. || Government Gazette, 1849. 
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have come to the determination to live honestly, New Zealand will 
do well, but for many years it will not be a sufficiently large place for 
the thief or the pickpocket part of the Van Diemens Land people to 
flourish. 

Vital Statistics. The following table will show the number of 
the European population, at different periods of life in Auckland, 
and in the pensioners’ villages and rural districts around, for the year 
1848. 
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The number of males and females, it will be observed, are very 
even for anew colony. In New Zealand a deficiency of the female part 
of the population is not such an evil as in other settlements, because the 
New Zealand native women are pleasing and attractive, and they are 
both ready and gratified at forming an alliance with respectable Euro- 
peans; over the whole country it is estimated there are about two 
thousand half-caste children. The marriage of Europeans with natives 
is a union which ought to be encouraged; it amaleamates the races, 
and the ofispring produced is a fine race. 

It will be seen in the above table, that there are 1984 males above 
puberty, of whom 1129 are married, and there are 1472 females, of 
whom 1117 are married. During 1848, 194 children were born, and 
47 marriages were celebrated*. 

LNistory of the Town. The site of Auckland was chosen by Captain 
Hobson, R. N., in 1841. He wasthe first Governor of New Zealand, 
and his name will be long celebrated in the annals of the country, from 
the part he acted in the celebrated treaty of Waitangi, which treaty 
ceded the “ Shadow of the land” to Queen Victoria: he died at Auck- 
land, in 1842. The situation of the town is good, owing to its easy 
means of communication, by numerous creeks and rivers, with other 
and distant parts of the country; its well-protected and deep har- 
bour; and the large native population in the neighbourhood. Mr. 
Shortland, the late Colonial Secretary, acted as Governor until the 
arrival of the second Governor, Captain Fitzroy, R.N., in December, 
1843 ; who in turn was succeeded in December, 1845, by the present 
Governor-in-Chief, Sir George Grey, K.C.B. No earthquake has been 
felt within a hundred miles of Auckland, since the settlement of the 
town. During the latter months of the year 1847, influenza appeared 
as an epidemic, and prevailed all over the island, attacking the native 
as well as the European inhabitants. In April, 1848, scarlet fever 


* The rate of mortality is hereafter referred to. 
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appeared in Auckland, (the first time it was seen in New Zealand,) 
and in the town and suburbs attacked 146 persons, of whom 18 died. 
Although this disease appeared at Sydney much about. the same time, 
yet I could not find, after careful enquiry, any facts to prove that it 
was introduced by importation. Some of the native race in the town 
were attacked, proving their susceptibility to this malady. The dis- 
ease has apparently established itself, as several cases have occurred in 
April, 1849. 

Clumate of Auckland. The situation of Auckland on a narrow neck 
of land, between two seas, gives it a truly insular climate, and one 
which differs perhaps from a great part of New Zealand. The chief 
constituents of the climate of any place are the temperature, the mois- 
ture of the atmosphere, the pressure of the air, and the prevailing 
winds. ‘These four elements I shall briefly state, so far as I can pro- 
duce accurate materials, The subjoined table will show the mean 
monthly temperature of the years 1841*, and 1848f. 
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The mean temperature of Auckland, during the year, may be re- 
gistered as 60° Fah.; the mean temperature of the summer months 
as 67°, of the winter as 52°. The difference of heat between winter 
and summer, is 15°, The highest temperature which occurred in 1848, 

was 80° Falh., the lowest “BA°, so that neither snow nor ice were 
seen during the year. As it is only, however, by comparison, that 
a correct idea can be formed of the temperature of a place, I insert the 
following table, showing the mean temperature of a few places in the 
northern hemisphere. 


* Kept by Dr. Johnson, Colonial Surgeon. 

+ Kept by myself. 

+ The temperature of the places in the northern hemisphere are quoted from the 
Metronolitan Encyclopedia. 
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| . Mean Temperature. 


Of the Of the Range. 











Places, + Latitude, eRe 
Warmest | Coldest 
the Year. | ‘Month, | Month. 
‘Auckland, New Zealand*..,.| 36-51 South} 593 | 70 51 19 
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Dublin (h...:<fanalaecinen mal Sone ley can 49 61 35 26 
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Rome and Montpelier have, it appears, a similar mean tempera- 
ture to Auckland, and the even nature of the climate is well shown 
by the above table. Although Madeira has a less range of heat 
during the year than Auckland, it is the opinion of Humboldt, 
(which, however, is contradicted by Captains Scourby and Widdel,) 
that the heat of the southern hemisphere is about 10° less than 
the north ; but the temperature of Auckland, as given in the above 
years, does not confirm this. Hobart Town in south latitude 42° 52’, 
has a mean temperature of 57° Fah. The temperature of. the sea 
in the harbour of Auckland was similar to the air, and also that 
of a spring which issued from the ground. The highest temperature, 
on exposing a thermometer:to the sun’s rays, in 1848, was 114°. The 
average daily range of the thermometer, during 1848, was 122°. 

Quantity of rain, and moisture of the atmosphere. The following 
table will show the quantity of rai which fell at Auckland, during 
the year 1844}, and the number of days on which rain fell, during the 
year 1848§, 
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* 'Two years’ observation, 1841 and 1842, 
+ Penny Encyclopedia. 
~ Kept by Dr. Johnson, Colonial Surgeon. 
§ Kept in the 58th regimental hospital. 
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From the above it appears, after allowing for evaporation, that 31 
inches of rain fell during 1844*. ‘This quantity I believe is below the 
usual average, because I have kept a rain guage for nine months, ending 
April, 1849, and already 87 inches of rain have fallen, At London, the 
mean annual quantity of rain is 24 inchest, at Montpelier it 1s 29 
inchest. At Rome it is 31§. The moisture in the air is ascertained 
by the rate of evaporation, and as, in London, the number of degrees 
which a thermometer falls from the evaporation of water is on an 
average 5°||, and as in Auckland it is 4°, it is obvious that the climate 
of Auckland, is more moist than that of London. 

Number of days on which rain falls. Yn some countries all the rain 
falls in a few months, and the remainder of the year is dry, but in 
others the rain which falls is spread over a great part of the year. 
In the previous table, it will be seen that at Auckland, in 1848, rain 
fell on 167 days. At London, rain falls on 175 days{, at Sidmouth, 
135**, at Montpelier, 82+, at Rome, 117{+¢, at Kinfauns, Scotland, 
rain fell on 137 days during the year§§. The superiority of Rome and 
Montpelier over Auckland, in respect to the number of wet days 
during the year, is great. England and New Zealand will be found 
to have a similar number of wet days. 

Pressure of the Air. The pressure of the air has a marked influence 
on the human body. It would be out of place here to explain this, 
but I may mention, for the sake of illustration, that among the 
Himalaya mountains, in Asia, there is a place where the European 
children of parents living in India are sent to be educated, and to 
obtain that health which cannot be found in the burning plains of 
- Hindostan. The heat at the above place, in the mountains, is tempe- 
rate, but it has been observed that the children do not improve in 
health as children living in a similar temperature near the level of 
the sea. This effect is said to be caused by a want of density or pres- 
sure of the air, owing to the great elevation. 

The mean pressure of the barometer at Auckland, for the year end- 
ing April, 1849, was 29°81 inches; the lowest which occurred was 
28°96, the highest 30°34||||. The average height of the barometer in 
London, during the year, is 29°8894, so that the similarity of these 
places in regard to the pressure of the atmosphere is very obvious. 

Prevailing Winds. In May, June, July, September, October, and 
November, south westerly winds prevail, which is the cold wind in 


* At Wellington, New Zealand, during the year ending August, 1848, 46 inches 
of rain fell; register kept by Dr. Prendergast, 65th regiment. 
~~ Howard, 20 years’ observation. 

t Portiven, observation for 1796 to 1806. 

§ Calandulli, 1811 to 1815. 

|; Arranged from Daniell’s Meterology. 

{] Howard, 20 years’ observation. 

** Dr. Clarke, 1813-1814. 

Tt Portiven, 1796 to 1806. 

tf Calandulli, 1811 to 1825. 

§§ Lord Gray, 1824-1825. 

\||| These observations are all corrected to a temperature of 32° Fahrenheit, and 
the capability action of the barometer is added, observations made 70 feet above the 


sea. The lowest barometer occurred on the day the first shock of an earthquake was 
heard at Wellington. 


{{ Daniell’s Meterology. 
R 2 
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this hemisphere. In Angust, north easterly and_south-easterly, in 
December, easterly, in January, north-easterly, in February, southerly 
and south-westerly, in March, easterly and north-westerly. The wind 
is often very high and disagreeable at Auckland, and fruits and flowers 
are frequently blasted by it, when growing in an exposed situation. 


The wind often blows down the harbour with great violence, from 
the Gulf of Haukara. 


On the Influence which the Climate of Auckland has on the European 
Constitution—on the Ratio of Deaths. The Production of Disease 
—the Mental Energy—the Number of Births—and on the Vegeta- 
tion of European Plants. 


Ist. On the Proportion of Deaths. Since the first settlement of 
Auckland, in 1841, the inhabitants have always enjoyed a low rate 
of mortality, a circumstance confirmed by the testimony of the first set- 
tlers, and also by a calculation drawn from a rough estimate of the 
number of graves in the different places of interment. In 1847, the 
mortality during the year, among the inhabitants of Auckland, and 
the surrounding districts, was a little more than 1 per cent. In 1848, 
it was 12 per cent., an increase attributable to the appearance of 
scarlet fever, for the first time, in Auckland. The 58th Regiment, 
during the year 1841, lost fewer men by death, than the regiment 
would have lost if stationed at Great Britain. The mortality among 
children below five years of age, from observations made on those of 
the pensioners, is about 2 per cent., for the year ending April, 1849. 

2nd. In producing Disease. There is no disease peculiar to 
Auckland, if I except a low fever which occasionally prevails in the 
beginning of the year, that is, about the summer and autumn months ; 
it is characterized by obscure symptoms, the brain is oppressed, and in 
consequence the sensibility to internal pain is deadened; the fever, so 
far as I have observed, did not appear to be contagious, but I am 
aware there are some facts which tend to prove it so. Diseases in 
Auckland are distinguished by a want of activity. Men walk about 
with maladies, which are rendered obscure from the want of acuteness 
in the symptoms; a climate more subject to atmospherical changes 
would drive these diseases into a state of active imflammation, which 
would soon terminate either in recovery or death; measles, small pox, 
cholera, typhus fever, hydrophobia, have not as yet appeared amongst 
the European or native inhabitants of New Zealand; I have seen no 
case of intermittent fever clearly produced by residence in Auckland, 
although there have been two cases in the regiment, attributable to 
service in New Zealand. 

The suvjoined table will show, however, better than any detailed 
description, the peculiarly favourable nature of the climate of Auck- 
land for the health of the Europeans. 

This table is thus read: out of 1000 soldiers stationed in Great 
Britain 921 are annually admitted into hospital; whereas in Auckland 
only 674 cases of sickness occur. On looking over the list of diseases, 
it will be seen that the number of admissions for affections of the 
lungs in Auckland is one-third less than it is in Great Britain,—a 
fact which it is very satisfactory to find, because “common rumour’ 
describes consumption as a discase peculiarly fatal and prevalent among 
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Kuropeans in New Zealand, a report I do not think correct. In 1848 
the 58th and 65th Regiments, both stationed in New Zealand, only lost 
by death, from disease of the lungs, 5 men per 1000; whereas the men 
of the heavy dragoons, quartered in the United Kingdom, lose on an 
average every year about 8 men per 1000 from chest complaints. The 
only diseases which appear more prevalent in Auckland than at home 
are rheumatic affections, diseases of the brain, and diseases of the 
eyes; the former may be attributed to the moisture of the climate; 
the disease of the eyes to the great glare in the barracks and the dust 
during the high winds; and the affections of the brain to elevation of 
temperature. 





Annual Number of Admissions into Hospital 


Classes of Disease out of every 1000 Soldiers serving in* 





England. Auckland, N, Z. 

Ge Me Bak eR On 75 38 
IE UDERVE. FEVERS. cccn.v- casio qssaneevotaannceen-nnsniben 3 
Wisceasesiol thie Lid gs: 221... 1h. daetisosRseescee 148 100 

% Stomach and Bowels........ 94 95 

- WEAN tener an ciiosinadtedvieeuds ossvees 8 5 

re Pana AEF docsioniaeess teseahmecees 6 16 
PCO NSCS A costed cussasacansatoxassctcainddyuneauaedyn: 1 4 
RHEUMATIC ALCEUONS < ccpesrsiveseseesseresscemeses 50 107 
Venereal aia? Bln toss 2 OEY Mien Oe MOA Oo 181 15 
MMSCESSES GMs WICENS) essed ssstenvinneseeensvlocess 133 68 
WA GUMS ANG) ENGUEICS ce... .ccapssencsAnssionsacesonses 126 130 
ISCAS 08 AE: EY CS oes ceeccoteeson'svacsoan tore vars 19 33 

Y Sluis nade ee aan esed ovens 29 10 
POPMOUUCE MOUSCRSER. S253. 5. ced vvenspanaveasderonensten 44 53 

POA atten camersecactac 921 ga ek 





* The ratio of admissions among the troops in Great Britain is taken from the 
Army Medical Statistics, and the proportion of admissions among the troops in 
Auckland is calculated from the cases treated in the 58th regimental hospital during 
the year 1848; average strength 610 men. 





4th. On Mental Energy. That the activity of the mind is much 
influenced by the climate is well known. In all tropical countrics 
there is a lassitude of mind as well as body which few men can resist, 
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and to which most people succumb, It would be out of place to 
dilate on this here; I would only ask the reader to glance his eye 
over all the countries in the world where the average temperature is 
above 60° Fah., and he will observe that the indigenous inhabitants 
are deficient in mental activity, as indicated by their works and 
actions: they act with violence for a short time from temporary 
excitement, but there is wanting that long continued mental applica- 
tion which characterizes the inhabitants of colder countries. 

In the north part of the North island of New Zealand the mis- 
sionaries have been long resident in the country, and they have pro- 
duced a race already emerged into manhood. I have seen some of 
their children, and, from my own opinion, as well as the testimony of 
others; I am inclined to think they are deficient in that mental activity 
which sent their fathers across the seas to undertake the honourable, 
but laborious duties of a missionary. | 

This apathy may arise from their education and the want of 
excitement; still it is a fact which it is necessary to mention, as it may 
be produced by the mere nature of the climate, and the absence of all 
anxiety about obtaining food from the ease with which the ‘soil yields 
up its fruit. A climate with an average temperature of about. 50° 
Fah., with a considerable variation of temperature, 1s apparently the 
one best suited for the active developments of the human mind; and 
as a confirmatory proof of the correctness of what I state, I would beg 
to refer to the difference between the Anglo-Saxon race peopling the 
cold northern and the hot southern states of America, 

5th. On the Birth of Children. During the year 1848, at the 
head-quarters of the 58th Regiment there were 83 married women, 
and these women during the year gave birth to 32 children. Among 
the division of pensioners I, as Medical Superintendent, brought to 
New Zealand, there were 50 married women under 40 years of age, 
and during the year ending April, 1849, 16 children were born; 
the rapid increase among the families of missionaries is well known. 
It is obvious, therefore, that the Anglo-Saxon race will fast increase in 
New Zealand, because the mortality among children under 5 years of 
age is low, and the number of children born is great. 

6th. On the Growth of European Plants. Every European plant 
and flower yet tried has grown in the neighbourhood of Auckland. 
It is true the flowers have not the perfume, nor do they retain their 
smell so long as those in England. Grapes ripen in the open air, and 
occasionally come to considerable perfection; but the climate is too 
damp for their profitable cultivation in the neighbourhood of Auck- 
Jand, although in other parts of New Zealand they do well. During 
the last year, 8 three-year old apple trees produced 500 ribstone pip- 
pins, all well sized and perfectly ripe; a grafted peach-tree in the 
same garden, of not above three years and a half standing, yielded 
upwards of 1200 peaches. The grass fields have a degree of green 
‘verdure with which even an Irishman is struck. : 

What kind of Emigrants is New Zealand best suited for at present? 
Before answering this question, I may mention that I have visited 
several places in the interior of New Zealand, both in the neighbour- 
hood of Auckland and at the Bay of Islands, and have spent some 
time in the districts bordering on the rivers Waipa, Waikato, and 
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Mochon, and I have never seen a country better suited by nature for 
agricultural cultivation. “poe i . 
There is little trouble required to bring the fern land into a fit state 
to receive seed; and the abundant crops of wheat grown up the river 
Waipa prove the great fertility of the soil. In the neighbourhood of 
Auckland there is also much good land. ~ ee { 

New Zealand is a country for the poor man to come to, as he will 
get plenty of good food by tilling the land for himself and his 
children. The man of property or the gentleman farmer wil) find it 
difficult to get a return for his capital, in consequence of the high 
price of labourers’. wages, and the want at present of almost all 
exports. The only drawback to the poor man is the long voyage to 
New Zealand; but this is a temporary inconvenience, and if he.select 
a good ship, not too crowded, and keep himself and his children as 
little between decks as possible, he will incur little risk to his health 
from fever or any sickness which may appear among the emigrants 
during the voyage. 

In the town of Auckland there are persons who assert that the 
settlement will fail, because it has no exports; but who can tell, what 
the resources of the country may be in a few years. The dissatis- 
faction of some people arises perhaps from a forgetfulness that an 
emigrant is not a man. who.goes abroad as a person goes to either 
Indies,—to make money. and-return home;..a true emigrant is a man 
who adopts the new country as his future home, and is thankful if he 
and his children, by the sweat of their brows, can get plenty of food, 
have their health, and enjoy a few of the comforts of life;- and, indeed, 
so long as this principle is kept in mind, no emigrant will ever have to 
regret settling in New Zealand. 

There still exists among the people of Great Britain a dislike to 
New Zealand, from a terror or want of confidence in the native popu- 
lation,—a feeling which has apparently had its origin in the perusal 
of the well-known voyages of Captain Cook to these islands; but 
from what I have seen of the native race (and I have lived among 
them, and.shared—their hospitality), I have no doubt they will be 
found an advantage, in place of a drawback, to the settlers. Already, 
from the wise and benevolent policy of his Excellency Sir:George 
Grey, the present Governor of New. Zealand, they are fast becoming 
industrious and civilized; and if peace be not broken for a few years, 
the idea of fighting, though not banished from their memories, will 
in a great measure be repulsive to their feelings. In all countries to 
which the English people have emigrated, the indigenous, races have 
been treated with severity, if. not. with cruelty ; it will therefore be 
a Christian subject for the settlers in New Zealand to boast of, if in 
future years they can point to the children, the houses, the cattle, and 
the fields of the natives, and say, that in all other coutries to which 
the inhabitants of Great Britain have migrated, the natives have been 
extirpated, whereas in New Zealand they have been civilized and 
preserved. | 
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APPENDIX. 


Revenue and Expenditure of Auckland (New Ulster, which includes Auck- 
land and the Northern Province of New Zealand) for 1848, compiled 
Srom the Government Gazette. 

ORDINARY REVENUE, 


Caso mns Spit go. .sucocsononeghsispavansonepncantsacanvadeobarenranens £9,774 14 10 
Cipars aid TODACCO” nc. cesramenssnoasidneccinonenes . 3,607 0 10 

INAV OROVORD se25:s0asenn nag onrrssarnedaaastarroesrasicqa-oinn 9,996 16° 9 
PostiOMmce* OSV Ia a cceiteeo dc cenenaaas Serene neaeemrres 881 3 1 
Fees and Fines—Supreme Court..........cscsscscsecsesseeees “74 7 6 
pe Localsand, Police: :5.5..sdcadeonssaavesecosttess 548 3 2 

9% Sher idl ..ccssscsaees ee ee 8 0 6 

6 Registers Of, Deeds... dssscwuserenuateaats 209 18 0 
PRISCCHANEOUSIVECEIPUS s-20s..sownscbercicarieessonsagaarsanosnewovencnies 13-0 ° 2 
PACEMSES——VOONCANS © Loo decsoagedevenor dese tongevetateoedpeeceventrctters 880 0 0 
PNM CLYOM COTS hastattlisestdsscteonsost bonsatawbeimenaencc ee tees 160 0 0 

Recovery of Gaol Rations to miscellaneous prisoners.... 89 12 0 








Crown Land Revenue— 


Hees On Crow Graits........ccsoceenrscaseesoocesnaiheseanconscensna lit 0 6 
NWWiawensOl PRE -CUI PION “Siecyeccacessorosercoosetstacnissccseseneyes 1,077 0 3 
Occupation Picenses: (iis. .sebishscennstend daisactadeseeasaecies 16 1. 
Proceeds of Sales ...... Risch se CNG es Rl edecrie mee eee AL 
£3,492 15 10 

Receipts in Aid— 
Parliamentary Grants: 0i..ccccschiacoss sidgsecsodes tovncaiseetonsontans 22,900 0 0 
Debentures for issue to Land Claimants...............000 719 14 3 
Receipts on-account/of Russell ....c:cineesddohaaseass 40 0 0 
Recovery from. New Munster ..scoveaiensssonennsauntnsnseavovesdinse 8 9 6 


£23,268, 3 9 








Totals Ruka £53,108 16 5 
EXPENDITURE, 
Civil Establishments— 

Lieutenant Governor :ciicieiideinn Rie treed actrees £141 10 O 
Colonial: Secretary Department .......sccatiscoivansigsasetoucanes 1,546 10 0 
rf DREOS ONY fac Peorsnccsdestpmnsctasnnmacanvuuiiss ean eancs 865 16 8 
sERVERC UG Mabe! Fs? rca ca ectainctatoe os mentee malonate lun serses aston ate MeS Ets eae 450 0 O 
GSU EOMIS Gass sccdaciateseswtiaterreiueeteubetigean ee ne ne Ee g,202 26° 2 
BOSE COTACE: ~ cecctF cate sec tun cctececac toemenm noe in osetia ia tenaees 593 10 6 
GG SS ane Rae sn Co eR K sag ddesnd cease 16 13° 4 
£6,846 6 8 

Judicial Establishments— 
Supreme Court............. A caoaususoseeseudiaaanpbestanvuneunsereen 1,360 14 0 
Baw Oi cera rrcscctrcceccochtven isc rgrt cocncoey coctnactevcuasceactreten 46113 4 
Resident Magistrate, Local Court, and Police ........ 3,801 10. 1 
Sherif amd: Gaol wesc csskaeeetedsans ahectentasscwvendseasiuaeucctewes 923 ll 7 
Coroner..../..00. si, bese Ro acs Goiale oscias intinaateal 20 19 10 
Registry of Deeds)... seeps a cowdieew scincanbinisredgnees'on' 182 , 8.10 








£6,750 17. 8 


eee 
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Land and Surveys— 
MGrvey Wear bee xi cisco crecnsscmuissewvivaynca'isad wiasecdsionessins 2818 7h 
Benet © CRN 1, cosas cus erst ususidaroucontoandcauialshnbansvotin 735 1 6 
Compensation for Deficiencies  ......,..scccccsscoseeeesenesoes 212 18. 3 
Land Commissioner’s Department ............ eens 74,3 =4 
Awardsiof Lands surrendered: jai d.cedeocdcaaeeestietsoes 893.10 9 
BANC PPCM ACES) iii aio icin a cauestc esas aus canveavantinnnsboinds 825 10 11 


Public Works and Roads— 


es 


£4,559 12 2 





























Pe WY OEE fir srca,syusnuchetiiag nce sv cn trioninracaBetsotageseneeacces 2,949 13 -5 
COL oS Bade Sa LEIA Pe ARE Lo RPE me LRG CAE SE ADORNS ca 9,704 16 8 
£12,654 10 1 
Miscellaneous— 
Ac sas cs sae aES ven a Taipan saabieeancecinte 963 13 11 
elce ve cick aie) DESTCWEE 0... ve.sencidesoueees devcsavens 163 14 6 
POOREST MEA oss8 8 ti ssrtbe acanited eeu sieiauas vere selbouh iets ov 3 (1 
Printhig did: Stationery! Wal ce ASR 478 1 2 
OLE Le eR eet RU co epee a ee 200 0 0 
Interpreter to Aborigines with Engineer Department 22 15 0 
Me arash ga cNe i ac acres cnt ains see ee Sts d cose akosiaky 103 3 2 
AOSTA SCD ee alata aed oe na seek fhe amb oY Ss 8 
1S LTO ys ee ceed ieee a ce re 590 4 0 
Goveramcnt SeHOOwer: OST. LOL SRI LL 286°772 } 
WATE CGR (5 ss9ah ba sn iasahasiebdadd aasiennieh. 7 4 0 
PEAPC Sp ARL PASSAGES os erencsnncsnvannscwuowanienreveadcavadvoies Ble bo 6 
£3,489 6 I 
Military Charges— 
MSEC Eee cto cesta. catars Coeonseeeagenoctbamnveuacecetavogssnnseetoas 73 4 «+O 
suivey Marks for *“Xcheroiy’? 2. .aniivnctiio.c.enleh. OTS: 06 
ewe Wi aka ’s Ammiityilen deus sticoid oaaewassetevuhogeats ie 30 0 0 
Zils. 2. 6 
General Charges— 
Governor-in-Chief and Establishment ...............0006 3,116 18 8 
ENG Bake iis nada pas dent cde ld eh Ba ltasndue aR 600 0 0 
Interpreter to Officer Commanding Troops ............ 126 3° 6 
Civil Secretary’s Department (2 quarters)............... 331.14 5 
COV CUM CEG EVEIR «thal aot sdsionnence suengadhdnoaphe’snndgepvoben cout’ 1,037 6 6 
Sn TI CE) Sai eh ee NW) Ui oleae | NSIS aac Renae a aun Re elie MP vel 3,466 0 0 
A PAV ONDE OM! BASSAS ROS oy. cadeonacl sci on3ddrany.sendcsorassdeasyne 102 10 4 
Rerandrot Customs to Commissariat: ccc. iiossdscson cscs £077 1 
Conk Shed, fox Naval Sere es sicucaiyasvsnadeidiiieadlesasvuness 230 0 0 
Charges on Receipts in aid of Interest oo... cess 2,315 14 2 
Debentures and Debenture Certificates redeemed .... 651 4 0 
Payment at Auckland for other stations... 41013 4 





Total Expenditure as above. 


£14,065 8 0 


£48,479 2 8 


PLOT TTD 
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Statistics of New Munster, New Zealand, down to 1848, compiled from 
- Official Records in the Colonial Secretary's Office. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, in continuation of the preceding 
Paper, 17th February, 1851. ] 


Tue preceding account of Auckland supplies a valuable outline of 
the condition of the northern portion of the Northern Island of New 
Zealand, commonly called New Ulster; and the following pages are 
appended to it as a complete summary of the statistics of the re- 
mainder of this interesting colony, forming the province of. New 
Munster, divided into four districts. The first is that of Wellington, 
forming, with Wanganui or Petre, the southern part of the Northern 
Island. Next to this, on the opposite side of Cook’s Strait, lies the 
district of Nelson, comprising the northern end of the Middle Island, 
half way down to Banks’s Peninsula. The Middle Island, it should be 
observed, might more appropriately be called the Southern, in oppo- 
sition to the Northern Island, separated from it by Cook’s Strait; 
that which bears the name of the Southern Island being of compara- 
tively very small extent and little value; insomuch that it does not 
enter at all into the present statements, The districts of Akaroa and 
Otago comprehend all the remaining portions of the Middle Island, 
which are nearer those settlements respectively. The names of 
Wanganui and Petre are applied indiscriminately to the settlement on 
the northern shore of Cook’s Strait. Mi 

The returns are compiled from materials furnished by a general 
census taken in August 1848, and. from those supplied for the ordi- 
nary Colonial Blue-Book at the end of each year. This will-account 
for some discrepancies in the totals of different returns respecting the 
same subjects, for which the authorities are indicated. 


Population. 


In the years 1845 and 1846, the population of New Munster had 
decreased 5°68 per cent. from its amount in 1844; but in 1847 and 1848 
it increased 20°62 per cent. on its amount at the end of 1846. In 
Wellington, during the latter ten years, the increase was 17:06 per 
cent., in Nelson 9°00 per cent. | 


: 























Einroeaain Strangers or 
Years TET j A Total. 
Males. Females, PERS co 
1 849....é... dadble 3,826 3,133 150 7,109 
L8 4 Asstencsscsreset: 4,029 3,296 500 Ther 45) 
T8415). «5. c00d date 4,008.~ 3,367 206 7,081 
18 46 ccceaveessvesrs: 3,944 3,048 89 7,381 
WS27  oncachace: 4,273 55056 175 1,993 
AG Oren cesar 6,200. oon 4,283 ' ner 10,483 
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Place of Birth of the Population, as taken in August 1848. 
Fs , : }~ In other = 
Born in | In England. | In Wales. | InIreland, | In Scotland.| British | 1 Foreign 
the Colony. Golonies: Countries. 
Males.| Fem. | Males.} Fem. | Males Fem, Males.) Fem. | Males.| Fem, Mates! Pom. Mbies| Fem. 
1°132 |1°133 |2°522 |1°909| 22°} 25 | 170 |'105 | 597 | 442 7150] 65 | 174! 97 
26°51 51°86 55 3°26 12°16 239 | 3-17 











The number of registered births is no guide to the actual number 
that took place in the province in 1848, as it is certain that very 
many occurred which were never registered. But even those that 
were, amounted to 3°55 per cent. on the population at the end of 
1847. An approximation may, however, be made to the real rate of 
increase by births, by comparing the number of children in the pro- 
vince under two years of age (p. 252,) with the numbers of the popu- 
lation at the end of the years 1845-6-7. As the returns for those 
years were taken in December of each year, and the return of children 
in August, 1848, the population returned at the periods mentioned 
may be considered the correct number of those of whom the children 
were the produce. ‘The average population of these three years was 
7,645 souls. The number of children under two years (deducting 
those belonging to Otago, the inhabitants of which settlement arrived 
in 1848), that is, the number born between August 1846, and 
August, 1848, was 760, which gives an average of 380 for each year. 
The increase consequently on the population in 1846 and 1847 was at 
the rate of 4°95, or nearly 5 per cent. per annum by births alone. 
The deaths in 1848 were only *81 per cent. on the population of that 
year; the number who died being ineluded in its amount. This would 
give 4:14 for the actual rate of annual increase of the population, ex- 
clusive of immigration. In Great Britain, the increase of population 
for ten years, 1831-41 (allowing for emigration) was 15:02 per cent., 
or only 1°50 per annum; and the per-centage above given is too low for 
New Munster, as the births of those who died under two years of age 
are omitted in the calculation, It will be seen that there are, exclu- 
sive of the military, more than four times as many English as Scotch 
in the province, and nearly four times as many Scotch as Irish. The 
foreigners are principally Germans, and the French at Akaroa. The 
total number of emigrants introduced by the New Zealand Company 
into Wellington, Nelson, and New Plymouth, was 8,904 souls, at a 
cost of 233,543/., or 26/. per head, including cabin passengers. 
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Age, Sex, and Condition of the Population in 1848. 





Number of each Age. 


Males. 





























Females. 
Under 2 years of age wee 381 423 
2.5, and, under. 7s 858 821 
e Gy ee eae os 708 619 
ne | es ome 539 433 
21 as i AOR cava 1,948 1,298 
45 4, OO. 301 179 
60 ,, and upwards . 25 10 
MOA Ahi Re Riee 4,760 3,733 
Marbled w:d&.sscnSasnaradertiauaonnoveleiss 1,423 1,421 
SUIS Noes cipaacaus yskinaen oo mesnosctins 3,337 2,982 





Immigration and Emigration. The returns of immigrants and 
emigrants are mere lists of arrivals and departures. The only result, 
apparently, that can be obtained on this subject is an approxima- 
tion to the excess of re-emigration over the immigration that has 
taken place, independently of that set on foot by the New Zealand 
Company in the first colonization of the country. Deducting from 
the total population of August 1848, which amounted to 8,543, the 
number then existing of persons Lorn in the colony, which is shown to 
have been 2,264, we have 6,279 immigrants still in the province. 
Taking the whole number introduced by the New Zealand Company 
at 8,904 souls, and allowing 1,200 for New Plymouth, we have 7,704 
for New Munster. If the number of immigrants at present in the 
colony be subtracted from this, the remainder is 1,423, which repre- 
sents the excess of loss by death and re-emigration over gain by im- 
migration, other than that caused by the New Zealand Company in 
founding the settlements of the province. As the deaths in question, 
by a calculation from the loose return we have of them, amount to 
between 400 and 500, the excess of loss by re-emigration would be 
about 1,000. The actual number of them that belonged to the body 
sent out by the Company the returns do not enable us to ascer- 
tain. The following table exhibits the amount of immigration and 
emigration to and from New Munster in the year ended 5th January, 
1849 :— 






































Immigration. Emigration. 
Adults. Number Adults, Number 
of Total. of Total. 
Males. Females. | Children. Males. Females. | Children. 
570 235 287 1,092 247 65 53 365 








The chief excess of immigration is into Otago. 
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Medical Statistics. 


The hospital returns chiefly relate to the natives, and show con- 
clusively that the diseases most frequent among them are those arising 
from want of good food, good shelter, and cleanliness; perhaps also 
from the absence of habits of industry. The following were the cen- 
tesimal proportions of disease treated at the Wellington Hospital. 





RGN CR ss ae hoe Rus Sean onsginten 14°6 
Rheumatic Diseases..............4 I I WGC ESS iaaccineaespusneghmoraciiaae saviors 8°9 
Inflammation of Lungs ........ 8°8 IOMICER SY ioc event aagoniceeets seneeoaes 3°0 
COMSOMIPLION: oe.. casdeescsvin vecores 4°7 BLOT DGIE nibscrsnesstesgonsgh dash oesces 8°6 
Cough and Catarrh ..........c00 3°8 Scrofulous Diseases .,.........0006 5°4 
28°4 25°9 

Contusions; Burns, Kei. vicicess.ctaws 5°4 

COUN SNCS V1 Se Raanee 6 BRP SRRTEE ort 4°] 

Syphilis and Gonorrheea .............4. 4°7 

Sixteen other Complaints............0... 15°9 

30°1 

Weal; kite cesrcourmmnaeen 99°0 


Thus 71 per cent. of the cases of disease may be attributed to the 
causes above stated, for the 4°1 of cases of ophthalmia most probably 
arose from the habit of living in huts filled with wood-smoke. Of the 
158 patients treated at the Colonial Hospital, from September 1847, 
to March 1848, 142 were cured, 15 died, and 1 was discharged as 
incurable ; and from March 1848 to March 1849, of 197 treated, 185 
were cured, 9 died, and 3 were discharged as incurable. Of the above, 
the greater number, as shown by the returns, came from the neigh- 
bourhood of Wellington and the West Coast, as faras Wanganui, and 
belonged to the Ngatiawa. Of the patients treated in 1848, 137 were 
in-door and 178 out-door. 


Occupations. 


Of the whole number of mechanics and craftsmen in the province 
no less than 54 per cent. were carpenters, Joiners, splitters of wood, or 
sawyers. Of the 2,548 persons in the province following specific 
pursuits, there were 37°5 per cent. belonging to the labouring class 
engaged in pastoral or agricultural pursuits, 30-5 per cent. of me- 
chanics and craftsmen, and 5°38 of marines and fishermen. The 
return of persons holding special licences for the sale of spirits affords 
a standard of the gradual spread of the settlers over the interior of 
the country since 1845; since one of the first symptoms of traffic com- 
mencing in a new direction, is the licensed house for the accommo- 
dation of travellers. 

The number of houses licensed for the sale of spirits, &c., in 1848, 
was 10 in Wellington, 7 in Nelson, 1 in Akawa, and 3 in Otago, 
being in all 21. 

The annexed table exhibits the distribution of occupations among 
the population of New Munster, in August 1848, 
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Members of Professions. 


Lawyers, Clergymen, lade! 
Military Officers, and Surveyors 


Capitalists and Employers of Labour. 


Land Proprietors, Farmers, and 253 
PCTCMANCG 2. sedis tees coduitessassesesens 

Manufacturers, Brewers, and pee 15 
lers 

Shopkeepers and Retail Dealers «;,...105 


Teer eee ee eee ee ee ee 
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A OTS ecu esas totes ontuacoosmonanarensconaeoaet 26 
TROON GS osescovaisioneswucononondsoneaconettes 23 
Balers ac. evcssscrosaapessre¥ gee sguessnesngres sss a oo 
Of Crafts not specified ........... posers 133 

Totabis. dasaart. 779 

Pastoral and Agricultural Labourers. 

Figsbandnyen: © aves.scsonnaevoaestonsteeagsess 654 
SHOPEL AG saasHBVG As. c.ccereid.cooasiavndes Ly 
Keepers of Horned Cattle. ............. 146 


1 SE aaa oe 457 | Farm Servants, including Gardeners 78 
In Permanent Employ of Individuals, TOUR a ienenstectey 955 
but not Manual Labourers. on 
Clerks and Overseers...........ccc0seevsee 106 Renee ie beRe 
CATTOUS: Siortion sssatenase eee tees onets 44 
Manual Labourers: Mariners and Fishermen ................ 135 
Mechanics and Craftsmen. Domestic Servants Cee te) 
MPEGS. 2d. 1g) .5.ediecne Mapmeicadesuk chess ee 16 
Sawyers and Splitters... ve 147 | Persons following no specific Trade or 
Carpenters and. Joiners, crs,...0...00.0005- 192 Calling. 
POPC IUMANCETS. o. cieaacsa soniswrdgescasapesesenas 16 | Naval and Military Pensioners .... 7 
Bricklayers ......606.0..<- Qe; Sesaapesviine 25 | Males—principally Children ........ 2,198 
Masons and Plasterers. .............s00000 18 | Females, Adults, and Children .... 3,490 
Beats NGS Ld Beckoeas NS Ek eases 47 | Paupers, or receiving Alms.........4. aes 
Pines secdaerpeecanianbke dddepet wie 4-| Strangers.and Visitors, ie. ..ccaseyecs 13 
Saddle and Harness Makers............ 3 saa 
NOCMBAKCES ccs crraccdicaswcoutcarnianasiees 99 Grand Total.....écosoes 8,448 
Production. 


In the whole province a steady increase in cultivation has been 


maintained since 1843, the greatest being in 1845-6. 


In the district 


of Nelson the number of acres cropped in 1844-5-6 increased at the 
rate of 1000 a-year, though the population in the same years was 


decreasing. 


Comparative Table of the Quantity of Land (in Acres) in Cultivation in the 
Province of New Munster, for the Years from 1843 to 1848 inclusive. 











Years. Wheat. Oats. Barley. 
1843, one Hoot iP ack code 
POPE as: 1,026 181 286 
1845.0] 1,585 | 297 | 569 
1846...;.... 1,983 289 1,032 
BOLT conte 1,990 327 1,192 
1848........| 1,957 582 1,165 








Total. 
Potatoes. | Pasture. eee Tn Cultiva- 

tion. 
14. | 132. | 1,200 |. 1,382 
510 | 210 | 2,003 | 2,213 
536. | 291 | 2,993 | 2,384 
332 | 488 | 3,714. | 4,202 
613 || °"895 | '4)103''| “4.948 
617 | 1,582 | 4,322 | 5,903 


SR AE PE A SS SS TOS SE ICL SETS SR PASS RTS HN EPS BISECTS 
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Stock. In the years 1843-4-5 horned cattle increased in the settle- 
ment of Wellington at the rate of 400 a-year|; in 1846-7, of 200 
a-year; and in 1848 the increase was 2014. In Nelson the number 
of horned cattle in 1848 was 1500 greater than in 1847; and sheep, 
which had increased at the rate of 8000 a-year during 1848-4-5-6, 
increased by 10,000 in 1847, and by 17,000 in 1848. This was the 
consequence of the opening of the Wairau districts to flock-owners. 


Comparative Return of the Amount of Stock in the various Settlements of the 
Province of New Munster in the Year 1848. 


Settlements. Horses, Horned Cattle. Sheep. Goats, Pigs. 












































Wellington vc... 672 6,786 35,507 1,111 2,008 
Betre seailvn..ais: 67 I 886 582 178 15 
Neleantcky::s-<,fsaace! 234 3,540 . | 37,699 5,353 3,230 
g* 5% ‘. 200* 5,500* 
TET ea a ae 16 679 4,396 310 627 
Oliggth SFU KS | 103 781 7,731 206 1,635 
Totals........ 1,002 12,672 85,915 7,158 6,924 
g* 5* she 200* 5,000* 


The figures to which asterisks are attached describe stock which is the property of 
the aboriginal inhabitants, which is returned only for Nelson, although they 
possess in the other settlements a considerable number of horses and some 
cattle. 





The whole province contained (in 1848) 96 buildings of stone or 
brick, 1,008 of wood, and 633 of other materials, making a total of 
1,737, besides 1,465 outbuildings. The total number of vessels be- 
longing to New Munster in that year, owned by Europeans, was 31, 
with a tonnage amounting to 844, and by natives 8, with a tonnage 
amounting to 121. The rent drawn by the aboriginal inhabitants 
from Europeans, in 1848, amounted to §44/. 10s., and the amount of 
mortgages outstanding to 20,8317. 18s. 5d. 


Imports and Exports. 


The articles imported into the colony in greatest quantities are 
flour, tea, sugar, live stock, beer, wine, spirits, and tobacco. It is 
satisfactory to observe that the importation of flour into Wellington 
from beyond seas has been declining since 1846, while the quantity 
imported coastwise has been proportionately increasing. From the 
returns of coastwise imports for one quarter, it appears that 100 tons 
must have been so imported in 1848, 

The whaling establishments of Wellington are rather on the 
decline; the value of the oil produced by them in 1843 having been 
32,680/., while in 1848, it was only 14,808/., obtained by 2 ships and 
28 boats, taking 175 tons of sperm and 302 of black oil; valued, the 
former at 50/. and the latter at 147. per ton. The stations extend 
from the Bay of Plenty to Foveaux Straits, and are not all therefore 
comprised within the province of New Munster. 
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Imports and Exports in 1848. 
































Imports. Exports. Excess of Imports. 
cS ES ES 
Wellington ....... 75,764 20,902 54,862 
Nelson viccssc..0ee.2 21,879 1,973 19,906 
Otago. J. chek: 11,767 bss 11,767 
Total. cc. 109,412 22,875 86,537 





This return gives sufficient cause for solicitude, but it must be 
borne in mind that it exhibits no normal state of things, and that the 
excess of imports indicates in great part merely an importation of 
capital for a future return as in the Nelson and Otago districts; in the 
former, consequent on the acquisition of the Wairau, when great 
quantities of sheep and cattle were immediately introduced. Another 
source of the excess of imports over exports is the commissariat 
expenditure, which was only temporary. The chief exports are oil, 
whalebone, skins, and above all, eoo/, which is the rising staple pro- 
duce of the colony. The coasting trade is chiefly in bacon, pork, 
butter, flour and grain, colonial produce, oil and whalcbone, sheep and 
cattle, skins, timber, wool, flax and ropes, potatoes, oysters, and lime- 
stone and shells. ‘The total returns of shipping, inwards and out- 
wards, for 1846-7-8 show a gradually increasing trade; and the 
number of men in British and British-colonial ships amounted to 
1,054 in the latter year. 

Native Trade. No return of the exact quantities of particular articles 
was kept till the last quarter of 1848. _The produce imported from 
the east coast of the Northern Island is entirely grown by the native 
population, and much of that from the west coast. So with respect 
to Queen Charlotte's Sound. The number of tons employed in this 
trade amounted in 1848 to 6,044, the tonnage of each vessel being 
multiplied by its number of trips. When in addition to the Maori 
produce thus imported, the quantity brought by land into Wellington 
is taken into consideration, as well as the money spent, chiefly among 
the natives, in the construction of roads (about 17,0002. in 1848), it 
will be apparent what a powerful agency. for imparting the most 
effective kind of civilization is brought to bear upon them by the 
existence of the settlement of Wellington with its government. expen- 
diture. The work on the roads gives them regular habits and a 
knowledge of the implements of industry ; while they are encouraged 
and stimulated to persevere in it by the tempting market and ready 
remuneration the settlement offers for its fruits. The resources of 
the colony are at the same time developed, and the best guarantee 
provided for the preservation of peace. The system of road-making 
is, in fact, a native school of industry, and the effects of attendance 
at it are seen, not only in the personal benefits, physical and moral, 
which work must unquestionably confer on the aboriginal people ; 
but in the spread of their cultivation, the increase of their property 
and trade, and, as a necessary consequence, their more willing sub- 
mission to European law. 

Wages and Provisions. The wages of domestic servants at Wel- 
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lington are 20/. a-year, of predial servants, 351., and of artizans, 7s. 6d. 
a-day, while beef and mutton are 63d., and bread 2d. per lb. 


Revenue and Expenditure of the Province of New Munster from 1840 to 1843 
anclusive. 














Years. Revenue. Expenditure. 

ie a Ea POAC 
LS 2 Oe. ndcstennss 83 5-9 POOF LOC TY 
Lor 2 aes ieee 4,425, 9 2 418 O04 
13.2 7 ee 13,154 °0 9 6,365 6 6 
Stes, ca asacete T2920 12 eS S,000 18" 75 
(oo. A eee 8,602 12 11 COL or en. 
PSE Os Birevess 6,341 6. 0 P2143" "0 
VERO a8e3 oe. | 9,098. 38 9 20,1627) -A 
BBA Le ccccens: | SAO 1 ees ees AG, LOO. ao. 2 
OE Ossvesctoasss 16,376 2 4 42, bd b 2 








The receipts in aid were for 1846, 21,6712. 0s. Id.; 1847, 33,8501. ; 
and 1848, 27,7502. ‘These are derived from a Parliamentary grant. 
Ifor the year ended 31st March, 1849, the total revenue of Wel- 
lington was 17,7471, 5s. 1¢., to which 21,4507. was added by a grant 
in aid, making a total of 39,1972. 5s. 1d., while the expenditure, 
including 16,908/. 1s. 6d, on roads, was 41,062/. 8s. 4d.; so that the 
grants in aid may be considered in great part as a subsidy to the 
natives for road-making, while the general revenue promises ultimately 
to meet the general expenditure, composed of the items already 
enumerated in the account of Auckland. In Nelson settlement, the 
fixed revenue amounted.in the same year to 2,087/. 16s. 7d., and the 
grant in aid to 1,100/. making a total of 3,187/. 16s. Td., while the 
expenditure was 3,301/. 7s., including 258/. 17s. 11d. on roads. In 
Otago settlement the fixed income was 1,258/. 5s. 2d. while the 
expenditure was 1,091/. 17s. 10d. In Akawa the revenue was 
84/. 17s. the grant in aid 350/., making a total of 434/. 17s. and the 
expenditure 438/. 18s. In Wangarui the income was 63/. Is., and 
the expenditure 399/. 2s. 1d. 


Moral Condition. 


Education. The conclusions to be drawn from the educational 
returns are much less definite and decisive than would have been the 
case had the numbers of those acquainted with, or ignorant of, the 
elementary arts of reading and writing been classified more completely 
according to their ages. 


Number of Persons in the Province of New Munster able and not able to 
head and Write. 





Males, Females. Total. 




















Cannot, read jiiicids, 0000. 1,286 1,234 2,520 
Canread Only. ......s.0-- 875 862 1,737 
Can read and write... 2,602 1,664 4,266 





POC Ae os enter 4,763 3,760 Sioz0 
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Day and Sunday Schools in the Province of New Munster in 1848. 






































Number Scholars. 
Classes of Schools. of 
Schools Males. Females. Total. 
Day Schools. 
PEPIN G asa doveanen ic cou eases ssn iseonsanceg Pe erro 13 251 142 393 
Churels of Engtand. 5. ccccccissenessmoesesseees 7 235 159 394 
Scotel Presby lrian. soe sssoreor.asreysensosaenece 1 22 26 48 
W CSV AR sa. ocsc.-nsaassseqoadencvanesoeny dasesaineneast 4 188 124 312 
Roman Catholic’ cca cect toceeciienen ] 30 5 35 
Independent, Primitive Methodist, 166 
German Littheran, &6s..c60.é50.ss00000es } S = a6 

IN OR -SECUATIOMS ccctapscaincracmariesss i tidaaseounee 1] Lb5 109 361 
POEMS i ciccdhienesconens 42 924 613 1,709 


Sunday Schools. 


Charch of England si.) ..s.cccccaisciadeissecee. 6 182 138 Bo2 
Scotch PréshbytePiaw 1.2 :ckidaihosns. 2 47 51 98 
WY Cele an snsecsasennttec tatendeactetlees ceftobedtel 4 33 34 67 
Lomian Cathone 4, sic dscodinaeds Mtevdndsodens az 1 30 5 35 
IN ORE SECU IAIN, sccasau's au PAN incanc astuwdeaesustenes 8 195 220 420 

ME OUAISs sets cuadoscenees Zt 487 454 952 





The number of professed members of the Church of England is 
4,408, of Wesleyans 1,225, of other Protestant dissenters 2,219, of 
Roman Catholics 537, of Jews at the town of Wellington 28, and of 
those professing to belong to no particular religious sect 246. The 


places of worship were 9 Church of England, 1 Church of Scotland, 


7 Wesleyan, 7 others of Protestant Dissenters, and 3 Roman Catholic. 

The results of a comparison of the proportion of the population 
unable to write and read, with the corresponding proportion in 
England and Wales, appear to be greatly in favour of New Zealand ; 
the proportion throughout England and Wales in 1844 of those sign- 
ing the marriage-registers with marks was 40°8 per cent. of the whole 
number signing. Though this may be too high a per-centage for the 
whole population at the present time (as most of the males under 20 
and females under 15 may be considered as excluded, and the educa- 
tion of the young had advanced since the portion of the population 
included in the marriage-register was of an age to receive it, so that a 
return comprising the former would lower the per centage,) yet the 
proportion, it may be presumed, would even then be much greater 
than in New Munster, where those above 7 years old, unable to write, 
are only 29°3 per cent. of the population above 7. This comparison 
1s on too limited a scale perhaps to warrant general conclusions; but 
it seems to suggest, what more extended observation will probably 
prove to be the case, that emigration is most frequent among the 
better educated of the labouring classes at home—that education, in 
short, is a great promoter of emigration. 

The proportionate numbers receiving education, compared with 
those at home, seem algo very creditable to New Munster. Of those 
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between the ages of 2 and 14 (the only periods up to 15 specified in 
the returns), the centesimal proportion in New Munster receiving 
daily education was 58°66, a per-centage which would be increased 
could the number under 5 years be deducted from both sides of the 
proportion. Even in Scotland the proportion of those receiving edu- 
cation in 1837, was only 31°41 per cent., and to the per-centage of 
New Munster should be added those attending Sunday schools alone, 
an amount not ascertainable from the returns as made. 

In England and Wales,*in 1833, the proportion receiving daily 
education in schools of all kinds was 30°7 per cent. The fact, how- 
ever, still remains, that there are about 26°8 per cent. of the children, 
between the ages of 5 and 14, (deducting three-fifths from the number 
between 2 and 7, to get an approximation to that between 5 and 7,) 
who are receiving no daily education in schools in New Munster. It 
is indisputable, therefore, that even allowing for private instruction at 
home, a great deal is left to be done in the way of education in the 
province. 

The proportion of those receiving daily education, to the whole 
number between 2 and 14 years, is 61°78 per cent. at Wellington, 
56°89 at Nelson, and 35°55 at Otago. It is highly creditable to the 
founder and promoters of the Nelson schools that their per-centage is 
so high as it is; for the centesimal proportion of the inhabitants of the 
town and suburbs is, in Nelson 42°4 to the whole population, while at 
Wellington (including Wade’s Town, but not Karori or Porirua-road), 
it is 56°4 per cent. This much greater dispersion of the population 


over rural districts makes provision for the education of the children 
far more difficult. 


Criminal Statistics. 


The comimittals in the whole province in 1848 were 17, and the 
convictions 10; the average of this and the 4 preceding years being 25 
and 133; and during this period the total number put on trial was 92, 
of whom 31 were from New South Wales, Hobart Town, or Park- 
hurst, 25 soldiers, 14 sailors and unknown, 18 original settlers, and 
4 natives. In 1848 the summary convictions were, for assault 38, for 
drunkenness 82, for larceny 13, and for other offences 77. The 
average centesimal proportions of convictions to committals was in 
1848, in Wellington 60°31, in Nelson only 37°50, or about twice as 
many convictions per cent. on committals in the former place as in the 
latter. The average for the five years throughout New Munster 1s 
considerably below the per-centage in England, where 72°14 per cent. 
of committals end in convictions, or in Scotland, where 74°91 per cent. 
have this result. 

This may in some degree be accounted for by the necessary imper- 
fection of the means for securing the punishment of offenders in a 
young colony, and especially in one where the settlements are dis- 
persed along so extensive a sea-coast as that of New Zealand—where 
the class most given to breaches of the law can pass so easily out of 
the reach of justice, and the expense of bringing witnesses to the place 
of trial is unavoidably great. The convictions for all offences, ex- 
cluding those of natives, before the supreme court in the district of 
Wellington, taking an average of the 5 years ending December 31, 

8 2 
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1848, bore to its population the proportion of 1 conviction to every 
556 souls; the committals 1 to every 338 souls. In Nelson the cor- 
responding proportions were, of convictions 1 to every 1641, and com- 
mittals, 1 to every 753 souls. 

Thus convictions in Wellington were three times as many as in 
Nelson, in proportion to their respective population, and committals 
something more than twice as many; and the committals ghroughout 
New Munster in these 5 years were in the ratio of 1 in every 400 
souls. In England and Wales, in 1841, they were only 1 in every 
578, and in Scotland only 1 in every 738. This unfavourable result 
may, as far as the settlers are concerned, be satisfactorily accounted 
for, inasmuch as a reference to the table shows from what source the 
large amount of crime proceeds. If from 88 criminals during the 5 
years be deducted those of prisoners from New South Wales and 
Wobart Town, and the free from Parkhurst, it will be found that the 
amount of commitals is reduced by one- third (88 —31=57), which 
gives a proportion of 1 committal to every 464 of the population, when 
the per-centage (2°39) from the British colonies, in 1848, which may 
be taken as the proportion of the other years, has been deducted from 
the average population with which the committals are compared. 
Again, deducting in addition to these, the committals of soldiers from 
one side of the proportion, and the number of military from the other, 
we have the committals diminished by nearly two-thirds (88 —56= 32), 
or 1 to every 697 souls, a much smaller proportion than in England; 
and if again the committals of sailors and persons whose previous 
country was not known be omitted from the calculation, there will be 
left for committals among original settlers only one-fifth of the whole 
(88—70=18). The exact proportion to the corresponding popula- . 
tion cannot be determined in this last case, because the number to be 
subtracted from the population is not ascertainable; but it is clear 
that it would be such as to make the comparison with either Scotland 
or England a very favourable one for Wellington. In Nelson the 
proportion, including all classes, is less than either of these countries. 

The evils of the neighbourhood of penal colonies are shown by the 
fact first proved, that one-third of all the crime of the province for the 
last five years has been supplied thence; and this may in some degree 
account for the small proportion of convictions to committals noticed 
above—so large a number of the prisoners committed having been old 
offenders, most probably long practised in all the arts of eluding 
justice. 

With reference to civil cases, the returns indicate from the con- 
siderable increase in the number and the proportion of cases settled 
out of court, that the extended powers given to the magistrates have 
operated beneficially for the public, and that a greater amount of 
business in both the criminal and civil departments of summary juris- 
diction can be efficiently carried on in the single court than in the two 
rage: which previously existed, namely, the Police Macistrates’ and 

the Court of Requests. In 1848, 385 civil cases were disposed of in 
the Resident Magistrate's Court in New Munster. 

It may be mentioned that there are 25 natives among those 
appointed assessors in New Munster, under the resident magistrates’ 
ordinance; and that out of the total sum of 562/, 18s. 11d, deposited 
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in the Wellington Savings’ Bank in 1848, 1967. 15s. 6d. belonged to 
friendly, religious, and benevolent societies, and 86/. to 6 native 
depositors; the remainder belonging to 52 European depositors. The 
total number of letters and newspapers received at and despatched 
from the Wellington Post Office in the same year was 60,089, the 
newspapers being somewhat in excess of the letters; and of these 
18,492 were to and from London, 13,814 to and from Auckland, 
7,378 to and from Sydney, 8,066 to and from Nelson, 3,853 to and 
from New Plymouth, 4,579 to and from Petre, &c. 

It is hoped that an analysis so authentic of the colonial life of our 
most distant and not least interesting dependency will be found well 
worthy of the record which is here granted to it: and it will not be 
inaptly concluded in the following terms employed by a gentleman 
of the best information resident at Wellington, and dated on the 28th 
of January in the present year, 1851. “The total European popula-~ 
tion of New Zealand’ is now about 25,000. The natives number 
about 80,000, chiefly in the north. They are decidedly decreasing, 
owing to a great deficiency of women and very few children, In 
about twelve or fifteen years, I believe, the European population will 
be 50,000, and may be even more, and the native popnlation will pro- 
bably be reduced to about the same number. The chief wealth of 
the colony consists in cattle and sheep, of which the latter now number 
200,000; and doubling every other year, we shall in six years have at 
least 1,000,000, yielding about 3s. each per annum in wool, or 
150,000. The plains of Canterbury, which I have just visited, are 
admirably adapted for both cattle and sheep, and I have no doubt that 
this will soon be a very flourishing settlement; but I doubt whether 

the Association will find the sale of land such as to enable them to 
meet their expenditure.” 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. | 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting. 19th May, 1851. 


The Rev. E. Wyatt-Edgell in the Chair. 


Mr. T. J. Brown, (the Assistant Secretary,) read a Paper on the 
National Debts and Revenues in proportion to the extent of Area 
and Population of the various Kuropean States. 


_ Lighth Ordinary Meeting. 16th June 1851. 


The Right Honourable Lord Overstone, President, in the Chair. 
Mr. F. G. P. Neison read a Paper on the Mortality from Intemperate 
Lives. 
Mr. Kennedy brought before the Meeting a notice of the Census of the 
United States for 1850, and explained the mode of collecting it. 


M. Quetelet exhibited Maps of Criminal Statistics in England and 
Wales. 


/ 
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An Account of the Quantities of Coals, Cinders, and Culm, Exported from 
the United Kingdom to Foreign Countries and the British Settlements 
Abroad, with the Rates and Amount of Duties received thereon, in the 
Year 1850. 


[Sessional Paper, No. 450, 1851. ] 



















Quantities Amount of 
Exported. Duties received. 
Tons. £ Bd: 
Coala pte Pc eorteee 3,211,619 15039 47 ° 6 
Cinders —2)..026 tian! 137,348 ii 17 °7 
CHIR Ss yieets soc dae andere 2,913 eee 
TGtal. .osetcc 3,351,880 1,045 15 1 


To Foreign Countries : 
In British ships, or in Foreign ships 
entitled to the privileges conferred} Free. 
by Treaties of Reciprocity ............ 


In Foreign ships not entitled to the] Previously to 14 August........ 4s. per ton. 
privileges conferred by Treaties of; From and after 14 August.... Free. 
RCCIPEO IEE ica crepteoesensoremnphee ness { (Per Act 13 & 14 Vict., c. 95.) 


Abstract of the Census of 1851. 
[From Paper presented to Parliament by the Registrar-General. | 


Tur Census Act, and the Instructions issued in conformity with its 
provisions, required that the 40,000 enumerators employed should 
copy into as many books all the particulars collected by them con- 
cerning the inhabitants of Great Britain. These books were to be 
placed, complete, in the hands of the 2190 Registrars in England, and 
the 1074 Superintendents of Parishes and Burghs in Scotland, who 
were to subject them to a strict examination, and make all necessary 
corrections. ‘This being accomplished, the books were to be trans- 
ferred to the custody of the 624 Superintendent Registrars in England, 
and the 115 Sheritts, Sheriffs-Substitute, and Provosts in Scotland, 
who were required to test the accuracy of their contents, by a further 
process of revision. 

The Act of Parliament allowed these officers until the 1st of June, 
for the purpose of returning the revised books to the Census Office, 
where they have still to undergo strict and minute examination and 
revision, before any detailed and authentic statement of results can be 
presented to the world. As this essential labour must, however, of 
necessity, engage much time, it was thought desirable not to withhold 
from the public such an approximation to the facts as might be 
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obtained without waiting for the entire completion of this series of 
checks. The Registrars, therefore, in England, and the Sheriffs and 
Provosts in Scotland, were desired to frame and to forward to the 
Census Office summaries of the population and houses within their 
respective districts. 

From these summaries the following tables have been compiled, 
and they must be taken to represent the results of the Census accord - 
ing to the statements of the local officers, previous to the revision now 
in progress at the central office. And although minute accuracy is 
not in these tables to be looked for, neither is it to be apprehended 
that the alterations which a careful revision of the original documents 
may render necessary for a future publication, will be of importance 
sufficient to lessen the value of the figures as materials for whatever 
general inferences may fairly be drawn from them. 

In the present publication, the ‘‘ Counties of England and Wales,” 
which may be denominated “ Megistration Counties,” comprise groups 
of Registration Districts, generally conterminous with Poor Law 
Unions; consequently, the aggregates of such districts seldom cor- 
respond with the precise boundaries of the actual counties. ‘The rule 
adopted, whenever a district extends into more than one county, has 
been to assign it wholly to that county in which, at the Census of 
1841, the greater portion of the population of that district was located. 
For the purpose of comparison between the different Censuses, the 
population of the counties previous to 1841 is given for the same 
boundaries as those which have since been assigned to the ‘ Registra- 
tion Counties.” As Scotland is still without any system of registra- 
tion, the counties there remain as before. 

The tables, so far as concerns the return of females, require no 
explanation; but the return of males is disturbed by the circumstances 
that a portion of the Army, Royal Navy, and Merchant Service, is 
out of the country—that the numbers vary largely—and that in the 
earlier Censuses no attempt was made to distinguish those at home 
and abroad, or those belonging to Ireland and Great Britain. Re:= 
serving these questions for investigation, the following are the facts of 
most importance to be borne in mind in reasoning on the tables. 

In every Census of Great Britain, from 1801 to 1831, the enume- 
rators were instructed to take an account of the number of persons 
actually found within the limits of each parish, township, or place, 
“‘ exclusive of men actually serving in His Majesty's Regular Forces or 
Militia, and exclusive of seamen, either in His Majesty's service or 
belonging to registered vessels.” 'The Army, Royal Navy, marines, and 
seamen in registered vessels of the United Kingdom, are added to the 
population in the General Summary of Great Britain, with a proper 
intimation that “‘ many soldiers and sailors are attributable to Ireland.” 
In 1841, the instruction was different; the soldiers and sailors ashore 
in Great Britain were enumerated at their several barracks or places 
of residence, and entered under the parishes in which they slept or 
abode on the night of June 6th: 5016 persons were returned as tra~ 
velling on railways, and can now be referred to no particular locality. 

In 1851, the enumerators were instructed to take an account of 
the whole of the population, including soldiers and sailors who slept 
or abode in their districts, on the night of Sunday, March 30th. The 
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persons travelling on railways on that night were returned at the 
places of arrival, except the few who would not reach their destina- 
tion at an early hour on Monday, the day of enumeration. The Royal 
Navy in British ports was returned; and arrangements were made 
with the Commissioners of Customs, who employed their officers to 
enumerate all the persons on board vessels, in each port of the United 
Kingdom, on the night of the Census. The population in vessels 1s 
thus included in the returns of the districts containing the ports and 
docks, or the districts to which the ports are adjacent. This course 
has been adopted with a view to a subsequent comparison of the pepu- 
lation of each district with the registered births and deaths. 

Table I. comprises the population enumerated on March 81st, 
1851. And an estimate has been made from the official returns of the 
number of males in the Army, Navy, and merchant seamen belonging 
to Great Britain, but stationed in the East Indies, the colonies, and 
abroad, when the Census was taken. 

In reading Table III. it will be recollected that the army at home 
(29,846 in England and Wales, and 2,884 in Scotland) is included in 
the return for 1841; and that the return of 1851 includes not only 
the army, but 45,295 persons in England and Wales, and 5,363 in 
Scotland, on board ships in the several ports and docks. 

The three first columns in Table VI. are obtained by subtracting 
the number of persons enumerated in 1801 from the number of persons 
enumerated in 1811; the numbers enumerated in 1811 from the num- 
bers enumerated in 1821; and the numbers enumerated in 1821 from 
the numbers enumerated in 1831. The army in the respective coun- 
ties not having been enumerated in 1831, was deducted from the return 
of 1841, before taking the difference. The persons on railways (5,016) 
have also been deducted. In obtaining the last column, the numbers 
returned in 1841, including the military, were subtracted from the 
numbers returned in 1851, also including the military, but exclusive 
of the Royal Navy and seamen in ports, amounting in the latter year 
to 45,295. 

In calculating the rates of increase, the same considerations are 
taken into account; and a correction is made for the slight inequality 
in the intervals between the Censuses. The decennial rate of 1841-51, 
derived from the two returns made at an interval of 9°814 years, 
expresses the rate of increase in 10 entire years. The interval between 
the Censuses of 1801 and 1851, is taken in the calculation at 50 
years. The numbers in the Army and the Royal Navy have varied 
so much at different censuses, that the rate of increase derived from 
the females enumerated is probably the most correct expression of the 
increase of the whole population. 


The Census of 1801 was taken on March 10) and on the days immediately subsequent 
a5 1811 9 May | thereto ; if one day was not sufficient. 
3p L521 a “s 28 | In 1841 and1851 the Enumerators were 
os 1831 ua 7. 30{ instructed to return only those who 
5 184] s June 7|_— slept or abode in their districts on the 
i. 1851 3 March | night preceding the day named. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


Taste I.—ouses and Population of England and Wales, of Scotland, and 
of the Islands in the British Seas, on March 31st, 1851. 


Houses. 





Inhabited. | Uninhabited.) Building. 
























































GREAT BRITAIN AND ISLANDS INTHE BritisH SEAS | 3,669,487 165,931 29,114 
Bnelandvand-Walessscdivsese soe ciwavleteewoenees 3,280,96] 152,898 a 534 
SCO GLa eres Aare serts eeas Bras A ie STS aE oe a 366,650 11,956 2,378 
Island seinsthesbnitishe Seas). aelsnes coi seiel Seles cawvas:e 21,826 1,077 202 

Population*. 
Persons. Males. Females. 

GREAT BRITAIN AND ISLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS] 20,936,468 10,192,721 10,743,747 
Pngland’ and: Wialese se): alfa v.culdde des doce one eecties 17,922,768 8,762,588 9,160,180 
SQUIRTING. cuata GE ho DE AE DCtEre CC Ce CrEaP pin Rocio anes 2,870,784 1,863,622 1,607,162 
Telandsvin’ thes BritishySeasa:. sec | viks» caslaaurulens ss 142,916 66,511 76,405 











ee 























The part of the Army, Navy, and Merchant Seamen 


belonging to Great Britain, but out of the Country 167,604 167,604 
when the Census was taken (estimated from returns) 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Tasie Il.—Houses and Population in Divisions and Registration Counties, 






































Divisions Houses. 
and 
Registration Counties, Inhabited. Uninhabited. Building, 
ENGLAND AND WALES .......cccceccceness 3,280,961 152,898 26,034 
Be Ondo Di VISION seis beetes ed soconees Wel ws 16,889 4,817 
2. South Eastern Division ............ 298,231 12,465 2.53 
3. South Midland Division ............ 247,019 bo aa) 1,374 
Broce, REASECHIN LP BVASION GS j,i cicstevacsscoevees 229,005 9,763 1.237 
5. South Western Division ............ 338,926 19,411 1,903 
6. West Midland Division ............ 418,559 20,016 2,875 
7. North Midland Division ............ 246,505 9,038 1,485 
8. North Western Division ............ 436,285 215701 4,226 
SONY GED IVESIOM Sse. i Seelecnecdoascoons 358,694 16,469 3,244 
a. INortheri Divistow.. occoccc...co.sccnee 164,516 Flor 13d] 
PVs Wels 2 wiston 7. n.cecescssccstecnxs 235,499 10,462 1,549 
Population*, 
Persons, Males. Females, 
ENGLAND) AND-W ALES siveisieccossssoseee 17,922,768 8,762,588 9,160,180 
Dy AOU OLR VISIOW ce biacc.civore-sagerts 2,361,640 1,103,730 15207,910 
2, South Eastern Division. ........... 1,628,082 807,850 820,232 
3. South Midland Division ............ 1,234,283 610,199 624,084 
Aly» Master ADivision ),..4:)cccsescccsoeasere 1,113,710 547,788 565,922 
5. South Western Division ............ 1,803,706 864,929 938,777 
6. West Midland Division ............ 2, lo2 O00 1,052,234 1,080,619 
7. North Midland Division ....... cont 1,214,621 602,399 612,222 
8. North Western Divisiom............ 2,487,351 1,212,342 1,275,009 
Deg VOEE DAVISON: 6h sserveol coscovnanvennor- 1,788,767 886,845 901,922 
LO. Norther -Divisiony ds divesssse.cove. 968,934 480,994 487,940 
ll. Welsh Se BEE Ba debs \ 1,163,821 593, ce 595,543 





zs Garis at ee, on aes vessels on thie 1 ni: ae of 30th Mar ths 1851, are ine 
cluded in the numbers given in these Tables. 
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Taste IIl.—Population enumerated in Divisions and Registration Counties, 


Census of 1851. 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


1801, 1811, 1821, 1831, 1841, and 1851, 


Divisions 
and 
Registration Counties. 





























PERSONS 











[Sept ; 














a 








ENGLAND AND WALES.....-..--| 8,892,536 10,164,068 11,999, 322 13,896,797 {15,914,148 |17,922 oe 
1. London Division ........... 958,863 | 1,138,835 | 1,378,947 | 1,654,994 | 1,948,369 2,361,640 
2. South Eastern Division ...... 878,066 | 1,007,932 | 1,171,690 | 1,320,843 | 1,479,863 | 1,628,082. 
3. South Midland Division ...... 707,322 788,377 921,515 | 1,030,420 | 1,141,542 | 1,234,283— 
A, Eastern Division ..........--. 696,223 756 202 879,121 974,815 | 1,040,616 | 1,113,710° 
5. South Western Division ......| 1,100,314 | 1,219,617 | 1,416,255 | 1,592,986 | 1,740,032 | 1,803,706 
6. West Midland Division ......| 1,089,491 | 1,239,113 | 1,430,986 | 1,655,054 | 1,902,125 | 2,132,853— 
7. North Midland Division...... 651,197 745,493 866,721 986,592 | 1,110,203 | 1 O14 621 

8. North Western Division...... 872,663 | 1,062,976 | 1,330,767 | 1,677,518 | 2,067,009 | 2, 487, 351 | 

9: Vor Division 55. 23a oes ye 0s 851,283 978,129 | 1,166,522 | 1,866,802 | 1,684,116 | 1,788, 767° 
10. Northern Division ....... > 485,347 538,640 625,417 712,444 826,710 968, 934 
Jl. Welsh Division ....... : 601,767 688,774 | 811,381 924,329 | 1,068,547 1,188,821 
Persons travelling by Railw ay: 8 
and Canals, on night of June, °° > ; : 5,016 | #.. | 
O27t SA eee saeeweedees 4 
Mates. 



































ENGLAND AND WALES....++....| 4,254,735 | 4,873,516 | 5,849,405 | 6,771,196 | 7,777,586 | 8,762,588" 
-l. London Division ......2.46+.) . 437,671 517,783 641,221 766,727 912,001 | 1,103,730 
2. South Eastern Division ......| 429,005 495,171 581,693 651,994 734,572 807,850 
3. South Midland Division...... 345,138 384,305 454,366 509,090 564,190 610,199 
4, Eastern Division........... . 335,514 363,940 432,068 479,576 509,467 547,788 
5. South Western Division...... 512,794 572,459 679,758 767,238 836,296 864,929 | 
6. West Midland Division ...... 527,654 601,269 | 703,028 | 815,661 937,285 | 1,052,234— 
7. North Midland Division...... | 319,433 | 364,932 |. 429,677 | 489,205 | 549,647 | 602,399 
8. North Western Division...... 419,263 508,842 649,310 817,661 | 1,010,960 | 1,212,342 _ 
9. VorkaDivasionm <n. eabeesy ae 414,876 479,756 577,446 675,467 784,797 886,845 | 
10) Northern Division %.....-5 4. 226,820 254,974 301,342 342,841 404,735 480,994 
11.” Welsh’ Division «....6.5645.5 o% 286,667 330,085 399,596 455,736 529,616 593,278 
Persons travelling by Railways & 
and Canals, on night of June, ‘ ; és 4,130 ve . 
Gin ISte ea. sass tate j 
i 
FEMALES. 3 
ENGLAND AND WALES..........| 4,637,801 | 5,290,552 | 6,149,917 | 7,125,601 | 8,136,562 9,160,180 
Ie elondom Mivisionl..cs o-c. ce §21,292 621,032 737,726 888,267 | 1,036,368 | 1,257,910" 
2. South Eastern Division ..... .| 449,061 512,761 589,997 668,849 745,291 820,232 | 
3. South Midland Division......| 362,184 404,072 467,149 §21,330 577,352 624,084 
4 Kastern Division ............ 360,709 392,262 447,053 495,239 531,149 565,922 
5. South Western Division ...... 587,520 647,158 736,497 825,748 903,736 938,777 
6. West Midland Division ...... 561,837 637,844 727,958 839,393 964,840 | 1,080,619 
7. North Midland Division...... 331,764 380,561 437,144 497,387 560,656 612,222 
8. North Western Division...... 453,400 §54,134 681,457 859,857 | 1,056,049 | 1,275,009 
OF York Wivasion’..scistescteiee areke . 436,407 498,373 589,076 691,335 799,329 901,922 
10. Northern Division .......... 258,527 | 283,666 | 324,075 | 369,603 | 421,975 | 487,940 
Il. Welsh Division «+. 3.42, : 315,100 358,689 411,785 468,593 638,931 595,548 
Persons travelling by Railw. rays } 
and Canals, on night of June, : : a 886 eo 
6-/th, 18a Fos. Savoie eee oie : 








* Persons travelling by railways on the night of Sunday, March 30th (1851), were enumerated in the places : at 


which they arrived on Monday morning ; a few who would not have completed their journey early on Monday 
morning were enumerated at the Euston Saeee Station, London. ; 





1851.1 





Houses. 1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 
GLAND (| Inhabited ........ 1,575,923 | 1,797,504 | 2,088,156 | 2,481,544 
and Uninhabited.... 57,476 51,020 69,707 119,915 
ALES, {| Building ........ not given. 16,207 19,274 24,759 





Census of 1851. 








Tasie 1V.—Comparative Statement of the Number of Houses. 
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1841. 


1851. 


2,943,935 | 3,280,961 
173,247 
97,444 


152,898 
26,534 








CouUNTIgS, 





ScoTLAND 


CUO erect esesrerereeres 


Southern Counties. 
MuMriesshire *;....cc0.s.0ss.0000: 
Kirkcudbright (Stewartry) 
Wigtownshire 
Be MaRS ya sssenssyevicandsnctade ss: 
MLSS Fo iccccccsscecbeb otto sce 


Seen eres eves rreceese 


MVCTISFEWSHIPC)5.c0....c.00deccee0svees 
MumbAartoOnshire  ....0.)k........ 
MIAMGEKSUIGE ...ccecsccocsesescacves- 


OC Ta a ae 
@inlithgowshivre.................... 
Erdinbarghshire ...,.............0.. 
BEOMMCSSIMEE! oo. chra0 scsanresseceeces 


Bret kITKGHIGG ©... 6c. lbcekecogecsess. 


BVOXDUFORSHITE. ....65.:cc.s5s00000: 
MCE WICKSIIFE 00550: bosccesdoncuees 


i ee ee ce 


Northern Counties. 
BUSTED SIBUC 25) ..ccceesssecdverdelooee- 
Forfarshire Sepa cnasses 
Kincardineshire.................... 
Aberdeenshire ................00. 
MATEO SINIUG) 55. ehincciet Al tedasacnne. 
BP IZINSHITE ...0..+650005° Fegotaatodseyeey 
MARRS IEC Se oeccieessteoeceedesecees 


Invernesshire 
Argyllshire 


Se a as 


eee eee ee 


Ross-and-Cromartyshire .. 
Putherlandshire ............0.... 
GD TNCSS “SMILE id. costes. clssce ae. 











Inhabited. | Uninhabited.| Building. 


366,650 


13,265 
7,406 
6,897 

24,514 
2,325 


10,736 
4,796 
37,348 


11,423 
4,063 
19,919 
Veo 
1,333 
7,254 
6,361 
6,448 
24,644 
1,666 
2,967 


92,516 
18,828 

6,678 
32,110 


15,526 
4,958 














ScoTLAND. 


Houses, 


Taste V.—AHouses and Population in Counties. 





11,956 


852 
566 
261 
768 
419 
218 

24 
371 
483 
323 

52 

95 


322 











2,318 


92 
37 
27 
127 
26 


75 
65 
320 


88 
11 
195 
11 
10 


50 
44 
41 


134 
12 
53 


88 
117 
42 
179 
62 
77 
20 


ao 
59 


133 
2/ 
54 


23 




















Total. 


2,870,784 


78,057 
43,310 
43,253 
189,286 
16,576 


159,064 
44,923 
532,114 


85,726 
30,044 
258,824 
10,582 
2,497 


51,570 
36,287 
36,396 


153,011 
8,913 
22,985 


139,216 
174,731 
34,743 
214,658 
53,935 
38,671 
9,966 


96,328 
88,567 


82,625 
25,771 
38,542 


62,313 











1851. 





¢ 
POPULATION. 


Females. 


1,363,622 


37,038 
20,166 
20,191 


92,188 


7,485 


74,671 
22,261 
259,214 


41,649 
15,075 
118,537 
5,264 
4,833 


25,119 
17,357 
17,534 


72,412 
4,291 
11,347 


66,481 
80,275 
17,065 
101,057 
25,414 
17,961 
4,690 


44,648 
43,357 


38,751 
11,888 
18,146 


27,257 








Males, 





1,507,162 


qi 


41,019 
23,144 
23,062 
97,098 

9,091 


84,393 
22,662 
272,900 


44,077 
14,969 
140,287 
9,318 
4,964 


26,451 
18,930 
18,862 


80,599 
4,622 
11,638 


72,735 
94,456 
17,678 
113,601 
28,521 
20,710 
5,276 


51,680 
45,210 


43,874 
13,883 
20,396 


35,056 








oe FP WW WO 


for) 


10 
11 
12 
13 


14 
15 
16 


17 
18 
19 
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CountTIES 





SCOTLAND 


Coo eereeroovooeres 


Southern Counties. 


Wiumimesshite ce caswsccesessas eae 
Kirkcudbright (Stewartry) 


Wigtownshire .........66 ieeiinsennenend 


AYESIMRO A). east taceessest aie Beware ease 


Buteshire .......00. Vaso Miaenenlecanscalaes 


Renfrewshire ....... ‘evan Saraneeanadess 
Dumbartonshire ...... eseeaieereeeen 


Lanarkshire......... see aeune recesses oars 


SHrINSShITE e .a.ccates oaeeeoet Deen aise 
Linlithgowshire ........466 Bonbooodosod 
Edinburghshire ....... Feit ee 


PEebICsSHINC Sa .ccuscraceesdclnatodienche: 


CUITESIINE Gow scnesedeeedsne cays boobed 


Rox PGHeHehies oo acecdegedossyys Ree 
Berwickshire ..... sastdesisie aoeeeatielewetes 
Haddingtonshire............00060 noone 


Fifeshire 
Kinross-shire 


DO or Se Od 


Clackmannanshire ...., eees eee suiseas 


Northern Counties. 


Perthshire 
AN OTAATISMITES Eas cena cencnesemeceneene sia 
Kincardineshire 
Abendeenshitess:....:seseee Rab aiderentis 
Banffshire .. 


POLO ROO DEO OH SOLO OD OLD OOH OOs 


Elginshire 


CORPO eee eH OOH HH OCoeeOeOroeeE 


Nairnshire .. 


Inverness-shire ......... denivstie sins 
AreyUShie.concosoens GdososocnocaoBeubE 


Ross-and-Cromartyshire ........ sees 


Sutherlandshire 


Coe eer OOH eeoeeeoreserer 


Caithness-shire 


Census of 1851. [Sept 
Scorail 
Taste VI.—Population enumerated i 















































PERSONS. 
1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 1841. 
1,608,420 | 1,903,864 | 9,091,521 | 2,364,386 | 2,620,184 | 2,870,78 
54,597 62,960 70,878 73,770 72,830 
29,211 33,684 38,903 40,590 |» 41,119 
22.918 26,891 33,240 36,258 39,195 
84,207 103,839 127,299 145,055 164,356 
11,791 12,033 13,797 14,151 15,740 
78,501 93,172 112,175 133,448 155,072 
20,710 24,189 27,317 33,211 44,296 
147,692 191,291 244,387 316,819 426,972 
50,825 58,174 65,376 72,621 82,057 
17,844 19,451 22,685 93,291 26,872 
122,597 148,607 191,514 219,345 225,454. 
8,735 9,935 10,046 10,578 10,499 
5,388 5,889 6,637 6,833 7,990 
33,721 37,230 40,892 43,663 46,025 
30,206 30,893 33,385 34,048 34,438 36,287 
29,986 31,050 35,127 36,145 35,886 36,39 
93,743 | 101,272 | 114,556 | 198,889 | 140140 | 153,010 
6,725 7,245 7,762 9,072 8,763 8,913 
10,858 12,010 13,263 14,729 19,155 29,985 
125,583 134,390 138,247 142,166 137,457 | 139,916 
99,053 107,187 113,355 139,606 170,453 | 174,781 
26,349 27,439 29,118 31,431 83,075 ‘34,748 
121,065 133,871 155,049 177,657 192,387 | 214,658 
37,216 88,433 43,663 48,337 49,679 53,935 
4 
27,760 27,967 31,398 34,498 35,012 38,671 
8,322 8,496 | 9,268 9,354 9,217 9,966 
72,672 77,671 89,961 94,797 97,799 96,38 
81,277 86,541 97,316 100,973 97,871 88,567 
56,318 60,853 68,762 74,820 78,685 82,62 
93,117 23,629 23,840 5,518 24,782 25,17 
22,609 23,419 29,181 34,529 36,343 38,548 
46,824 46,153 53,124 58,239 


61,065 62,318 
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aties. 1801, 1811, 1321, 1881, 1841, and 1851. 
MALES, FEMALES. 

1811. | 1821 1831 1841. 1851. 1801. 1811. 1821. 1831. 1841. 1351. 
1 | 826,296 ts 1,114,456 | 1,241,862 | 1,363,622 | 869,329 | 979,568 | 1,108,898 | 1,249,980 | 1,378,322 | 1,507,162 
7 | 29,347 | 33,572 | 34,829 | 34187 | 87,088 | 29,190 | 33,613 | 37,306 | 38,941 | 38,693 | 41,019 
9| 15,788 | 18,506 | 18969 | 18856 | 20,166 | 15,592 | 17,896 | 20,397 | 21,621 | 22,263 | 23,144 
0} 12,205 | 15,837 | 17,078 | 18,290 | 20,191 | 12,348 | 14,686 | 17,403 | 19,180 | 20,905 23,062 
5 | 48448 | 61,077 | 69,717 | 78,983 | 92,188 | 44,592 | 55,391 | 66,222 | 75,3388 | 85,378 97,098 
2) 5,545 | 6,474 | 6,495 7,155 7,485 6,239 6,488 7,323 7,656 8,585 9,091 
3 | 42,234 | 51,178 | 61,154 | 72,859 | 74,671 | 42,218 | 50,938 | 60,997 | 72,289 | 82,213 84,393 
6 | 11,369 | 13,046 | 16,321 | 22,542 2,261 | 10,914 | 12,820 | 14271 | 16,890 | 21,754 | 22,662 
6 | 88,472 |115,885 | 150,229 | 208,312 | 259,214 | 79,186 | 102,819 | 129,002 | 166,590 | 218,660 | 272,900 
5 | 27,745 | 31,738 | 35,283 | 41,004 | 41,649 | 26,950 | 30,429 | 33,658 | 375838 | 41,053 | 44,077 
9| 8874] 10,703 | 10,995 | 13,797 | 15,075 9,715 | 10,577 | 11,982 | 12,296 | 18,075 | 14,969 
2| 65,004 | 87,759 | 99,803 | 102,666 | 118,537 | 68,555 | 83,603 | 103,755 | 119,542 | 122,788 | 140,287 
0} 4,846] 4,973 5,342 5,118 5,264 4,575 5,089 5,078 5,236 5,381 5,318 
8} 2,750] 3,205 3,394 3,972 4,833 2,870 3,139 3,432 3,439 4,018 4,964 
3 | 17,113 | 19,408 | 20,761 | 21,941 | 25,119 | 17,888 | 20,117 | 21,484 |. 22,902 | 24,084 | 26,451 
2 | 14,527 | 15,976 | 16,239 | 16,558 | 17,857 | 16,094 | 16,366 |..17,409 | 17,809 | 17,880 18,930 
| 14,171 | 16,828 | 17,397 | 17,279 | 17,534 | 16,096 | 16,879 | 18,299 | 18,748 | 18,607 | 18,862 
2 | 45,968 | 53,540 | 60,781 | 65,715 | 72,412 | 50,791 | 55,304 | 61,016 | 68,058 | 74,425 | 80,599 
6 | 8,466] 3,660 | 4,519 4,195 4,291 3,609 3,779 4,102 4,553 4,568 4,622 
4] 65,715 | 6,856 | 7,095 9,386 | 11,347 5,794 6,295 6,907 7,634 9,769 | 11,638 
3 | 63,678 | 65,642 | 68,205 | 65,010 | 66,481 | 67,130 | 70,712 | 72,605 | 73,961 | 72,447 | 72,735 
7 | 48,115 | 52,036 | 65,093 | 79,343 | 80,275 | 58,626 | 59,072 | 61,819 | 74,513 | 91,110 | 94,456 
4| 12,580 | 13,540] 15,016 | 15,829 | 17,065 | 14,245 | 14,859 | 15,578 | 16,415 | 17,246 | 17,678 
0 | 59,597 | 72,214 | 82,588 | 89,707 | 101,057 | 66,375 | 74,274 | 82,835 | 95,069 | 102,680 | 113,601 
IO | 17,292 | 20,257 | 22,624 | 23.949 | 25,414 | 20,466 | 21,141 | 28,406 | 25,713 | 26,480 | 28,521 
6 | 12,326 | 1,4897 | 15,898 | 16,090 | 17,961 | 15,544 | 15,641 | 17,001 | 18,600 | 18,922 | = 20,710 
| 88,651 | 4,214) 4,307 4,231 4,690" 4,656 4,845 5,054 5,047 4,986 5,276 
| 35,411 | 42,204} 44,510 | 45,588 | 44,648 | 89,601 | 42,260 | 47,757 | 50,287 | 52,261 51,680 
I | 41,172 | 47,775 | 49,844 | 47,795 | 48,357 | 42,916 | 45,369 | 49,541 | 51,129 | 49,576 | 45,210 
B | 27,640 | 32,292 | 34,927 | 36,779 | 388,751 | 30,405 | 33,218 | 36,470 | 39,893 | 41,906 | 43,874 
5 | 10,488 | 11,088 | 12,090 | 11,884 | 11,888 | 12,692 | 13,141 | 12,752 | 18,428 | 13,398 | 13,883 
B | 10,608 | 13,693 | 16,359 | 17,1385 | 18,146 | 12,426 | 12,811 | 15,488 | 18,170 | 19,208 | 20,396 
B | 20,151 | 24,070 | 26.594 | 27,007 | 27,257 | 26,031 | 26,002 | 29,054 | 31,645 | 34,058 | 35,056 







































































270 Census of 1851. [Sept. 
IsLAND IN THE BRITISH SEAS. 
Taste VII.— Houses and Population on March 31st, 1851, 
Houvusss, 
IsLANDs., 
Inhabited. Uninhabited. Building. 
IsLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS ,....... 21,826 1,077 202 
LSE Ys essctyide swe cecodd begeniganatmesoneateecs 7,897 337 69 
CQUSTISEY se ssicsaesete ees cntoasteawietan Sane eee 5,318 305 71 
Miah 2h ems. decdeelehiind Ee 8,611 435 62 
POPULATION, 
Persons. Males. Females, 
IsLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS ........ 142,916 66,511 76,405 
PEESON disc cosanfiiaih suns contin sted regaoaseaaees 57,155 26,360 30,795 
RINE TISEY so dchiacavciis tocideses ubeodsstacoevaneea: 33,645 15,598 18,047 
INE iA athens carsuunses Must toksae hanes enema 52,116 24,553 27,563 





Taste VIII.—Population enumerated in the Islands, 1821, 1831, 1841, 













































































and 1851. 
PERSONS. 
IsLANDS, a 
182]. 1831. 1841. 1851. 

ISLANDS IN THE British SEAS 89,508 103,710 124,040 142,916 
DPELSOVL » goasscacsctinspymagtetdacaacaanes 28,600 36,582 47,544 57,155 
MCUELIMSCY  sorkccshcnsacuacesendenenenins 20,827 26,128 28,521 33,645 
WPL oy. PN aRscrikicd tetas HAS 40,081 41,000 47,975 52,116 

MALEs, 

ISLANDS IN THE British SEAS Al,/30 48,549 57,556 66,51] 
TORSEY — Hidseseteas tle sdeabedtee ccd 13,056 17,006 21,602 26,360 
CHUEENSEY » seesecdesaacenittpsotisatannes 9,519 11,983 12,943 15,598 
HVA atacesSniaiead Rhee igatieneAionena S 19,158 19,560 23,011 24,553 

FEMALES. 

ISLANDS IN THE BRITISH SEAS 47,775 55,16) 66,484 76,405 
devtey | WARE L a eS 15,544 | 19,576 | 25,942 | 30,795 
GMOENSE YF .55k.... cc dhde de vehon deans 11,308 14,145 15,578 18,047 
Main, | bec ccteareseecdetenp cate otcnaen 20,923 21,440 24,964 27,563 











Norr.—Jersey, Guernsey, and the Isle of Man were not included in the general 


Censuses of the population in 1801 and 1811. 
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IRELAND. 


Taste [X.—Abstract of the Census of Ireland taken in the Years 1841 and 1851. 
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LEINSTER, 


MUNSTER. 


Provinces, 


Counties, and Towns. 





Carlow scoot sdacae tae 
Drogheda Town ...... 
Dublin: City’... 668s: 
IDUDIINE . cceseciides ee 
Kaldare ics. crecreesss 
Kilkenny City........ 


Kilkenny 
King’s 
BOngiord. a osccsvewsas 


ereesseoveen 


NMOWEn «. Soees 
Meath 
Queen’s... 
WiGStMEAE J cecseicce 5. 


eooeeeseeee 
eereceerecsesen 


eeereseeeee 


Wexford 
WHCKIGW Sadceceeeaes 


Total 


OWaAre soa ciseisieece ee aes 
City Of Corks nccs.sc. 28 
Cork sly... Gocepoobce 
Iselin Ac ob BopubeoaoL ees 
City of Limerick .... 


WImMericks 3. Fesh08 Fs sci 
Tipperary . 

City of Waterford .... 
Wrateriord!as.:.<:. ai siavalers 


ecoeceereoosee 


RO GANe  sic10 ererste 
ANGEHW 56253523 
ATPMACH : Saks 0 53 wale Fs 
Belfast 
Carrickfergus Town.. 
WAV AI: drlateretets.c arose avs 0 
DONCEAL ois cesscasecs 6 
DOWAN 5 ccs 3101552 SHoonoOC 
Bermanagn secs ised 
Londonderry ........ 
Monaghat® iiscecess 

Tyrone ... 


oe seeeeeecee 


Total 


Galway Town 
Galway ...... BOLO CUS 
Leitrim 
MAYO $505 <:6 COOLEY otae 
Roscommon........ ae 
Sligo ... 


eeeesesee 


eof es ereroseres 


oe r0ee000 


General Total 


















































Population. 

1851. 

1841, 
Males. Females. 
86,228 33,059 35,098 
16,261 7,980 8,896 
232,726 117,222 137,628 
140,047 68,407 79,099 
114, 488 48,969 47,658 
19,071 9,238 11,045 
183,349 67,771 72,163 
146,857 55,646 57,229 
115,491 41,944 41,254 
111,979 44,476 46,569 
183,828 70,327 69,379 
153,930 54,704 55,043 
141,300 54,419 53,091 
202,033 86,954 93,216 
126,143 50,507 48,780 
1,973,731 811,623 856,148 
286,394 105,153 107,567 
80,720 39,565 46,920 
773,398 271,849 279,303 
293,880 115,812 122,429 
48,391 25,324 29,944 
281,638 99,712 101,907 
435,553 157,054 166,775 
23,216 12,351 14,316 
| 172,971 66,671 69,165 
.| 2,396,161 893,491 938,326 
276,188 120,516 129,839 
232,393 96,341 100,079 
75,308 46,443 53,217 
9,379 3,746 4,742 
.| 243,158 86,835 87,468 
296,448 124,919 129,369 
361,446 151,582 166,196 
156,481 56,731 59,247 
222,174 93,123 98,621 
200,442 69,584 73,826 
312,956 124,415 127,450 
2,386,873 974,235 | 1,030,054 
17,275 11,269 13,431 
422,923 146,850 151,279 
155,297 56,060 55,748 
388,887 133,412 141,304 
253,591 86,632 87,166 
180,886 63,158 65,611 
1,418,859 | 497,378 | 514,539 
8,175,124 | 3,176,727 | 3,339,067 





Total. 





68,157 
16,876 
254,850 
147,506 
96,627 
20,283 
139,934 
112,875 
83,198 
91,045 
139,706 
109,747 
107,510 
180,170 
99,287 





212,720 
86,485 
551,152 
238,241 
55,268 
201,619 
323,829 
26,667 
135,836 


250,355 
196,420 
99,660 
8,488 
174,303 
254,288 
317,778 
115,978 
191,744 
143,410 
251,865 





24,697 
298,129 
111,808 
274,716 
173,798 
128,769 





1,011,917 





6,515,794 


od 


1,667,771 


1,831,817 | 





2,004,289 | 


Increase or Decrease 
in the 
Number of Persons 
between 1841 and 1851, 





Increase. | Decrease. 





O00 18,071 
615 oe 
22,124 . 
7,459 


t: 17,861 
1,212 bs 

+ 43,415 

+; 33,982 

i? 32,293 
20,934 
44,122 
44,183 
33,790 
21,863 
26,856 


31,410 337,370 





a 73,674 


222,246 
55,639 
80,019 

ae 111,724 

37,135 

16,093 
is 25,833 
an 35,973 

24,352 #3 
e 891 

68,855 

# 42,160 

‘ 43,668 

40,503 

30,430 

57,032 

61,091 











580,437 








24,352 


re ee 


7,422 


406,436 





124,794 
43,489 
ee 114,171 
79,793 
52,117 


ee 
ee 


—_—— 


| 7,422. | 414,364 











| Total Deer. 1,659,330 





Decrease 
per Cent. 
between 
1841 
and 1851, 
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Neither of these Abstracts include the Army serving in Ireland, 


Number of Persons in 1841...,.... 
in 1851....... 


Ditto 


8,175,1 


>» 6,515,794 


24 


» 
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op) 
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Census of 1851. 


O72, 
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Miscellaneous. 


[Sept. 


Quantities of Grain, Flour, and Live Stock Imported from each Country and Colony, an 


the Yea 


[Sessional Pape! 





COUNTRIES AND CoLONIES. 





RUSSia, NoOTtHErMaLOnus) saceswssecsaecseesenesee sees Bose 
» Ports within the Black Sea 
Sweden and Norway 
Denmark 
1 DIRE. Seeman ne onic Bonen anon QU eO REC EORCOR EERE Randa TeOcpOAaCC 
Mecklenburg Schwerin 
LELEYIXOWEI? - sboaccnpnonnneooascaobbos sone lnacsc uae donuoodocdornocs 
Oldenburg and Kniphausen 
Hanseatic Towns 
Holland 
a Del OMI R pander ciatbiaarens wees ten oak cue ahiaadeaeeiilenar demas 
Channel Islands (Foreign Produce) 
NECA Cia mecen rare rae ven sa aileistanate sie oa stasrow aaiattcjanrclaciaen aolsoer 
Portugal Proper 
Azores 
5 Madeira 
Spain and the Balearic Islands 
, Canary Islands 
Grillomeallbaniien sca w deter ysteians.catewicheaisw aevnateniocte anata nittotielatoe ne 
Italy and the Italian Islands, viz. :— 
Sar ddmiagn NerritOwme siseacnecs scene caecseerc ss eceen sce 
WRUS CAN Yietia.isstannmecaine teenies AGddn cop Scecodue iansodogaD 
Papal Territories 
INaplle stan di Sicilyies se cvess as cciescsusesemeteossura cases 
ANUS RI ap CRTICORIES se vemercces on -cenanasiietedsneceite aes 
Malta and Gozo 
Maneatis NSE. ae ve inser Sasee cane mete oiiesistactos castes co 
Kine donor Greece ents. teriiece meee coseeenco a: 
Turkish Dominions, exclusive of Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt ............... } 
Wallachia and Moldavia ............... Shelia eon 
Syria and Palestine 
Egypt 
NIC CTIA Elton, metectdtioscacicusuoctasecetanmtaasadectiantas tees 
IMIOROCSO onoasnonnmedsenadhace SOAS TRUSS NACA ee 
Africa, British Possessions on the Gold Coast 
» West Coast, not particularly designated 
Cae Or GOOd, TOME) 2. g.0.. oe sdkaeeete ames cena dees deen dvamen< 
British Territories in the East Indies 
Hallarn Malas <cwsassves versusenantwcvessitdes 4o<sdevarws 
China (including Hong Kong) ...........c:cceeeeseeseees 
British Settlements in Australia 
British NoruipAmMentCamn sea aecensee.ceesce csp osacuee es 
British West Indies and British Guiana 
Foreign West Indies; viz. St. Thomas 
United States of America 
Brazil 
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ae eebececusoseesseccoon 
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Aggregate of the Trade between the United 
Kingdom and the Countries and Colonies 
from which Corn and Live Stock were im- 
ported in the Year 1849 ............0 ; 
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Annual Average Price of Grain 
per Quarter 
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dom from 


Skee 
therespective Countries and 


Official Value of Imports into 
the United Kin 
exclusive of Grain 
Meal, Flour, and Live Stock. 


Colonies, 


303,972 
1,364,017 


14,476 
15,627 
839,264 


$0,045 
44,083 
539,874 
259.375 
12,418,860 
206,661 
6,170,661 
1,306,482 
1,326,414 
5,501,720 
38,420 
24,302,064: 
3,087,594 
1,392,443 
492,195 
1,037,902 


84,832,522 





IMPORTED INTO THE UNITED KINGDO 


Grain, MEA 


(The Meal and Flour being converted into the equivale: 
following proportions: Wheat Flour, 392 lbs.; Oatme: 
other Meal, 384 ]bs. to the Quarter of Grain.) 




























Wheat and | Barley and Oats and Rye and 
Wheat Flour. | Barley Meal.| Oatmeal Rye Meal 
Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. Qrs. 
47,716 47,320 239,828 8,000 
546,501 300 as oo 
6,479 10,543 196,224 329 
241,75] 668,517 249,247 77,772 
616,612 342,147 172,203 111773 | 
138,427 22,052 442 967 
21,208 10,408 122,215 2,795 
7,813 3,170 29,177 vi 
329,369 148,309 50,944 14,432 
306,411 13,360 198,054 2,055 
362,809 522 7,519 6,245 
2,617 225 283 oe 
738,833 86,567 1,355 22,930 
2,870 ae ie 
2,592 : a 
om : 1 
498 od 1 
1 ie aan 
26,031 Re 
70,162 4 
4,354 : 
5,345 
178,788 ois et oad 
8,932 509 Be oad 
53,895 5,582 a 
103,716 13,696 1,042 
46,972 1,605 2,047 
12,699 2,794 ae 
128,273 2,895 tee oe 
0 701 ei 4 
1 a ve | 
1 ; | 
1,857 1 % 
4 : | 
15,462 
141,266 
23 
1 
613,601 
1,020 
17,564 
1 
4,802,475 1,381,073 1,292,707 245,434 
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ue of the Trade between the United Kingdom and the same Countries and Colonies in 


7, 1851.] 
















































SBod (ABBE 
I THE RESPECTIVE COUNTRIES AND COLONIES. enas |Zaee 
3a 20 ‘Bp Se 

BPEL agp 
FLovr. aase SESas 

3 * 2 
iarters of Grain according to the Live Stock. aoe ‘s ee ges 
lbs.; Rye Meal, 424 1bs.; and OekS (Petes 
als |,ae ee 
ee eS Sis Bors I 
; 2S. [aS S bon 
in Corn| Other Grain Oxenand Sheep and|Swineand| All | hHS\82 Sloe %s.2 
Meal. | and Meal. | lJ Sorts.) "puns, | Cows. | Calves. Davtibe: Hogs. Sorts. | = - M52 Ata MMe 

drs. Qrs. Qrs. | |Number.|Number.|Number.| Number. | Number. |Number. £ £ 
Se 2,869 340,633 oe aie hie 1! 5,604,103 | 1,879,179 
5,519 415 572,735 wae : ; 1,294,725 186,996 
aes 5,228 218,803 Ben 2 2 A 4, 601,138 367,363 
1,300 72,492 1,311,086 4,027 668 2 355 59 5,171 1,461,704. 358,599 
ae 114,956 | 1,854,691 sae ‘is wee 2 “2 2,805,649 428,748 
ae 15,612 177,500 , 50 j 4 - ABE 277,951 106,784 
1,344. 30,236 188,206 1 3 6 ee 10 185,287 150,927 
Jae 10,150 50,317 re ec aoe exis ee ei 4°7 4.22 5,650 
53,619 596,673 4,229 588 391 850 ane 6,058 | 2,480,824. 5,386,246 
aes 66,859 586,739 | 10,752 | 14,504 9,791 | 122,963 1,920 | 159,930 | 3,692,600 | 3,499,937 
67 14,312 391,474 187 68 3 225 4,782 49 8,311 1,787,519 | 1,457,584. 
= 20 3,145 89 861 42 10 142 1,144 45,814 634,125 
5,264 34,461 | 1,019,410 1,285 1,156 170 16 14 2,641 | 8,176,987 | 1,951,269 
1,447 Ane 64,317 773 wae mA Q1 oy 805 87,881 979,597 
7,215 12 19,819 Boe ; : oe be weg 61,342 58,406 
wats a il 1 5 3 4 5 18 22,968 35,009 
5,869 3 26,371 539 ‘ 8 ; : 547 | 1,817,109 623,136 
1 3 AGE 5; ; : vs 65,951 58,378 
aA 1 1 2 51,883 533,481 
3,358 1,288 40,677 . ; 142,083 74.0,806 
1,507 25 81,694 ; ‘ 399,683 117,278 
8,927 apd 13,281 ‘ ; ie : 95,541 202,518 
18 62 5,425 ae ; 9 9 | 1,381,883 | 1,115,260 
0,540 629 264,957 : ; ; ; 672,562 658,992 
8,098 3,031 30,570 ; : , 243,253 387,744: 
5,390 aa 5,390 : ; ; 207,685 165,805 
7,020 4,375 126,322 j ; <0 525,544 288,847 
0,730 734 399,918 4, 5 1 10 | 2,103,708 | 2,373,669 
A504: mie 825,128 oo ‘ ; 1 1 636,355 218,577 
8,565 ae 24,058 : 5 ; 30 Ba0 57,960 338,366 
2767 | 248,792 | 392,797 1 3 6 10} 1,263784] 638,411 
ae COL 701 - ; j ‘ 613 12,551 
760 1 762 91,589 65,101 
887 j 887 : 44,542 134,591 
9 2 Z cs 539,875 | 377,496 
tos ‘ia 1 inte wa 10 1 11 259,379 520,896 
of 2 1,860 43 6 178 105 332 | 12,421,888 6,803,274 
b 606 ete ; 2 5 7 206,664; 80,997 
4, ‘ AD 5 7 12 | 6,170,672 | 1,537,109 
B-4 ake 15,462 6 ‘ 6 38 50 | 1,331,974 | 2,080,364 
1,692 14,743 181,622 6 3 6 U5 | 1,618,918 2,280,386 
1 2 26 8 36 23 67 5,501,791 2,027,390 
3, 6 1 Q Q 38,423 | 393/098 
9,571 1,928 | 1,816,425 2 5 248 255 | 26,554,941 | 11,971,028 
1,253 ie 2,278 : mia be 3,089,804 | 2,444,715 
&, sas 3 3 bea CE Rey 
17,564 : te E ,089,914. 
ie 1 1,037,903 | 878,951 
4,116 693,856 {10,669,661 | 21,884 ; 17,920 } 138,645 | 129,266 2,653 | 185,368 | 99,170,602 60,152,607 
ny Sey een en | ar I ee —_—_—s 
S. 4 
Peas 31 


Baws 30 : 
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Return of the Shipping employed in the Trade of the United Kingdom, 
exhibiting the Number and Tonnage of Vessels that entered Inwards and 
cleared Outwards (including their repeated Voyages), separating British 
trom Foreign Vessels, also Steam from Sailing Vessels, and distinguishing 
the Trade with each Country, in the Year 1850. 


{Sessional Paper, No. 155, 1851.] 





Inwards. Outwards. 


BRITISH. FOREIGN. BRITISH. FOREIGN. 








Ships.| Tonnage. | Ships.} Tonnage. | Ships.| Tonnage. | Ships.| Tonnage. 








BAGSIS:, 5che0k dane vee f Steam] 22 Le) 2 a eal ae 0, 
eee Sailing} 1,749 | 363,673] 783 | 178,941|1,885 | 279,991] 483 | 100,153 

Sweden os. .c..cdeeec. Steam 1} 8,185 | ... a 13 SNS oy er hae 
ae ie Sailing} 155 | 24,183] 513 | 86,134} 161] 23,937] 390] 54,866 
INGrW Eye enitdescs sec Sailing} 11 1,271| 966 | 152,350] 38 5,206| 1,128 | 179,908 
Weert Steam] 43} 16776] 10} 1,700} 6) 1416) 8] _ 1,360 
Seo kgiee a Sailing) 263 | 27,625)1,919 | 140,662] 757 | 104,560| 3,638 | 370,038 
anes Steam 1 259 8 SSO) 2) bol 6. 1,410 
5 I Sailing] 1,150 | 150,225}1,207 | 213,095] 824] 109,097] 923 | 162,086 
Conminy Steam| 328 | 124,039) 151} 49,216] 332] 124,318] 152 50,494 
atone Bia Sailing} 1,052 | 202,323]1,703 | 144,437/1,052 | 206,321/1,905 | 146,223 
eT Steam| 807 | 200,979} 109 | 25,689] 620) 152,684] 105 24,857 
Sais aca Sailing] 1,113 | 151,038} 999 | 106,120/1,028 | 142,291] 869 61,695 
Fits Steam| 483 | 86,518) 280} 47,816] 485 | 85,993] 278| 47,678 
See nig cas Sailing] 480] 36,737] 318] 47,603] 313 | 20,038] 177] 20,509 
France Steam | 2,020 | 298,280] 378 | 49,148 {72,069 | 315,063] 366] 49,088 
aS eas Sailing} 2,945 — 3,894 | 307,850] 2,497 | 289,469] 3,602 | 260,193 

Steam 6 3624 a 900 6 AA) oa oct 
Portugal, Azores, &c. Sailing] 773 74,652 | 142 14,407| 708 73,046| 238 32,641 

F ; Steam a BUTANND eee 500 1 GSI ee one 
ee tenor er nal 165 65,129/ 139) 18118} 948 | 159,600) 357 | 62,870 

: ¢ Steam 35 617 as ne 35 TOMS cee Rat 
Crab == <capfoae Salling) 1D] 1168). 137 | 16,469! 44| 7,478 

F Steam a 25 oo ses £382 8,142 eae a 
Eiesltane SEMTES o-s202+ Sailing} 561| 76110] 227] 49,399| 690| 114196| 393| 98,778 

Malta ........ Steam] ... He ee 5 A 14 9), 
as ar ee Sailing} 47 6,461 Q 533] 125 | 26,220] 143 39,748 
Tonian Islands......... Sailing} 77 10,109 1 170} 34 5,095} 22 7,576 
Ch er ai Sailing] 99] 13,713] 9] 2212] 68] 19200] - 40] 11,638 


Steam 4) 19,180 


Turk tae ee ae 42 18,772 
rkish Dominions... Sailing] 280 50,195 66 16,311 


266 | 54657| 162| 45,968 


+ 9 4 - ¢ Steam Q AS4 | y2 mee aa ANS a nae 
Malleehys & Moldavia Sailing] 101 16,604) 75 16,698 76 11,809 25 4,159 
STAD, 5. csdéavsesestnnnees Sailing} 44 6,999 8 2,084] 46 7,651 1 403 
Africa Steam 18} TAOS | vee Kee 12 14,854 | ... ee 

mines ee is Sailing} 623 } 170,040] 100 31,491] 509} 140,240} 125 28,681 
Asia Steam | ... ie bet sep 1 Sei tees ee 

ee ee Sailing} 782 | 397,140; 14 7,895 | 958 | 499,919} 69 34,596 
America, viz.:— 
British Northern ¢Steam| ... < Se ae i 238)... ves 
COUOMIES Fhe. Sailing} 2,036 | 798,080] 170]  67,580|1,336 | 480,041] 43 15,930 
“4 F Steam 5 By all: Gas oh § TOMS eH ene Sec 
British West Indies Sailing] 705 | 189,817 20 5,853) 751 | 198,990 15 4,170 
Steam 4 4,404, 15 VATE 


Foreign West Indies } soiimg|. 269 | 67,371| 128] 29,176| 998| 74457] 178| 42,998 


Steam| 47] 45,386] 22] 28410] 49] 48432] 21 27,246 
United States ......5 critine| 493 | 248137| 684| 537:471| 957| 448385| 919 | 631,274 
Mexico Steam] ... Sia ate noe 158 Lins oe soc 

‘bea ae Bae Sailing} 31 16,561 5 1,149] 101 39,308 8 2,473 
Central & Southern ¢ Steam 17 DFAS | ae eA 38 OPO) oe 

Ce ee Sailing] 680] 192,778] 65 | 14,614] 741] 238,706] 128 82,009 
Russian Settle- 
ments on Novi} Sailing 1 224, 1 507 
WestCoast 67. 
Whale Fisheries ...... Sailing] 46 | 12,155 1 130 aot 13,476 
: Steam | 359 | 56,701]... ts 98 0,984... “e 
Channel Islands ...... { Sailing 1,312| 95103; 33| 3,585/1,056| -70,560| 8 557 











21,989 |'4,742,345 16,900 | 2,662,243 








MOG Ati veswaviductas 22,709 | 4,700,199 |15,145 | 2,400,277 
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Return, by the Land and Emigration Commissioners, of the Emigration from 
the United Kingdom during the Twenty-six Years from 1825 to 1850 



































onclusive. 
Years North Ame “a aos siglo’ Colouiesand Sears: Total. 
can Colonies. New Zealand. 

£625. os 8,741 5,551 485 114 14,891 
1826.004 12,818 7,063 903 116 20,900 
US Oiaiets 12,648 14,526 715 114 28,003 
198. a 12,084 12,817 1,056 135 26,092 
1829........ 13,307 15,678 2,016 197 31,198 
1830........ 30,574 24,887 1,242 204 56,907 
1S30es.. 58,067 23,418 1,561 114 83,160 
O32: sicces: 66,339 32,872 3,733 196 103,140 
ie eae 28,808 29,109 4,093 517 62,527 
183A. s uc 40,060 33,074 2,800 288 76,222 
1835.00.00: 15,573 26,720 1,860 325 44,478 
1836........ 34,226 37,774 3,124 293 75,417 
VSS 7a... 29,884 36,770 5,054 326 72,034 
Cs ae 4,577 14,332 14,021 292 33,222 
1839. 3.8 12,658 33,536 15,786 227 62,207 
1840........ 32,293 40,642 15,850 1,958 90,743 
1841........ 38,164 45,017 32,625 2,786 118,592 
1622... 54,123 63,852 8,534 1,835 128,344 
1843.0... 23,518 28,335 3,478 1,881 57,212 
18442". 22,924 43,660 2,229 1,873 70,686 
1025 31,803 58,538 830 2,330 93,501 
1846... 43,439 82,239 2,347 1,826 129,851 
1847........ 109,680 142,154 4,949 1,487 258,270 
1848........ 31,065 188,233 23,904 4,887 248,089 
1849.60 41,367 219,450 32,191 6,490 299,458 
1850........ 32,961 223,078 16,037 8,773 280,849 
Potal ele. 2,622,617 








The Return does not distinguish the Emigrants born in Great Britain from those 
born in Ireland. 








From this Return it may be inferred that the Emigration from the United 
Kingdom was not less than— 


717,913 in the interval of the Censuses 1831 and 1841, and 
1,692,063 in the interval of the Censuses 1841 and 1851. 
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Account of the Quantities and_declared Value of British Hardwares and 
Cutlery exported from the United Kingdom, in the Year 1850, ending 5th 


January, 1851. 
[Sessional Paper, No. 498, 1851.] 





British Hardwares and Cutlery. 


Countries to which Exported. 
Quantity. 
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BrcitisheNortherl) Colonies: 2 ssc 06 ss:0e v0 ow 0.8 Ya cenrleae 13629 17-83, »9 4 138/683 16 10 
British West Indies and British Guiana.............. #12.  & OO .G 56,232 14 4 
Foreign West Indies... «02... Hpiaiatels ole eile wore oe 1142 11 8 8 66,124 2 3 
Witte States OL ATHOCTICR, 66.60.0000 0-06 cane escsces cus 9,675 9 1 I1 {1,049,903 0 9 
Vex Coma cietar a suetetee era a holo eae e Bee ae Ole in 6 hearel aie Sle 282, Sal as 38,095 7 3 
WeirtralPAMiTeri Cais osc sherscs ca ee creeue si aie Seats bus orl a re eae 6). 670 Is 5,327 10 0O 
UNE Ge aA els ehehayore re ciara ete etate eho sayoyaievem eicheveiere:isuetele Si 186) 10.25 NS 15,357 AOeaO 
WGINSZATICN oes Oa nog BeaERORCR HOR NDY ORO CROCE DCRR gOS 226 3 0 7 LOS OF 10 
PEKOUE OT eee os tics oso se ario ke Ses usvierst el BNCAHeMeLS Ge, Shoe a) 016 16% alfehhe eros 54 16 i lo 2,197 0 O 
MAE aa sore, Sige isos 2s Gi ahe wrs.se, 3 6 ueOKHN ES BORE i20l 68. 80,972 12 11 
Oriental Republic of the Uruguay............-ceeceee 55 14 2 22 2,62) 0.0 
PEPE ENO ABO Noda) oh sho ifesanlel'e veronica] avone¥n nua fon ane Siehiecwnaiiandile wi 1005 12 0 2 68,232 10 0 
re ia yn Saket eb 6.0 aS ls fee nhe io «Maes Fmie's 2 692 O 8 #8 88,546 2 0 
GRU caleterciedeions Shea ola oe couseicuele parete alee Piaslersveididle Hates’ 3497 11 8 39,614 6 O 
ra liislarvele Usleam CSietera ccsteio: Weed ovcierie ofaicie w/e Ae rsceis-8) sje) sia"s Oo 2 0) 57 0 0 
Russian Settlements on the North-west Coast of America bo Dees? 26 235 0 0 
MOEA mi raistateltenete «aicihe ilove saieale c.g oo bale elsd 95,746 ‘1 1128. 12,641,432 2.8 











Declared Value. 
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Declared Value of British Machinery and Mill Work Exported from the 
United Kingdom, distinguishing the Countries to which Exported, in the 
Year 1850, ending 5th January, 1851. 


Declared Value of 
British Machinery | 


Declared Value of 


tries to which 
Countries to whic British Machinery 


Countries to which 





Exported. and Mill Work. Exported. and Mill Work. 
Sa SaaS! i Pa 3 
PRALESTA G.casotde~<otsonsnacaeds-c 203,991 12 0 | Cape Verde Islands .... 10 12 0 
S WECM ii ecencshevetbeanes lt 2Ig907 76 GA St, Helena. oi occchee 30 0 0 
INOP WAY Se iiss cde Gadd. 12517449 . © | Moasritins, ..i00c.t0cee«e 18,149 10 0 
Denia foc ncteh bance e. 305610 (0710 Adenis inst acimanee 24 0 0 
Presi ater pinnccer takes 5,865 10 0 | British Territories 49.970 6 3 
PVAWMOWER: 2, scissvofeaterndinne: 2,272 0 O|]| the East Indies .... a 
OLAS OG S ooo 2o.d- scares. onde. DOS” FOO aa acerca tec ee 14,152 0 0 
Hanseatic Towns _........ 84,534 12 6 | Philippine Islands _.... 3,759 0 0 
Poa G16 S555 sch. caste eedeae 18,735 0 6f aie cia eae 648 0 0 
Belgians, £21. cj.deenn edie: 22,636 1 0 INORG 2 soiree ssors nes 
Channel Islands ............ 1,674 1 0 } British Settlements in 
er ee ae a 59,106 18 O| Australia... j| 20,291 18 6 
eee Azores, = 13,903 17. 0 | British Northern Co- 6,155 19 0 
BUCA c.c cwctrsccosiocs i AOmIespt hs tee as be 
Spain and the Canaries} 73,167 9 5 | British West Indie 36.421 3 3 
Graltares ccivcccesbseeeeveckens 269 10 OF and British aa J 
Daly VER. f cscenchcseetee 117,349 1 O | Foreign West Indies...) 83,508 5 0 
AVEC a Ferns tise Sactttsveewcaeaes: 8,002 0 Of U.S. of America ........ 2/5318.41, 0 
Tonian Islands................ 27 * 20 2 2OTE NECRICOS occ ck RE 9,044 0 O 
oc, a nen Ce 1,650 2 O | Central America ....... 6,607 10 0 
Turkish Dominions, ex- | New Granada ............ 873 0- 0 
clusive of Wallachia, 14.098 0 0 p Venemuelac.t:..:4. lots aase 65 0 O 
Moldavia, Syria, Pa- : f rail essa as eave 29,000 10 0O 
lestine, and Egypt .... f Oriental Republic “ 384 0 0 
Wallachia and Moldavia 78 0 OF the Uruguay ........ 
Syria and Palestine........ 174 0 Of Buenos Ayres ............ 1,058 0 0 
Boye Mitac snnstn cst canh peters: 2273433 (2.016 CMW canes 2h nccaoctee 3,364 0 0 
WEOROCCO ©. (seoc0sctectiaaconthes 130-10) (0-4) Perr eck tu See 11,971 0 0O 
Western Coast of Africa 1,056 4 Of} Falkland Islands ........ 20¢ “O20 
British Possessions in ‘ cmene tt 
eae Total. ..0%. £1,042,166 13 11 





South Africa............ 


An Account of the Total Number of Quarters of Malt made between the 10th 
day of October, 1849, and the 10th day of October, 1850; distinguishing 
the Quantity made in each Country, and the Quantity used by Brewers and 
by Victuallers, and by Retail Brewers. 


[Sessional Paper, No. 173, 1851.] 





Year ended 10th October, 1850. 





Quarters of Malt used. 
































Quarters 
of By Brewers é 
Malt made. and ees - Total. 
Victuallers. i 
England HU aa Gees MOS aek eae eeoe een tenets 4,396,972 | 3,119,400 403,266 3,522,666 
SGOQHANA cscochcunorncu sen ease 571,635 118,750 he 118,750 
Mrelar dss. ccvesteieeec eae ete tease 215,010 145,587 iors 145,587 
The United Kingdom....| 5,183,617 | 3,383,737 | 403,266 | 3,787,003 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anv DISTRICTS or ENGLAND, 
AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Tuts Return comprises the Births and Deaths registered by 2,189 registrars in all 
the districts of England during the Winter quarter ending March 31st, 1851; 
and the Marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, 2,869 registered places 
of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 623 Superintendent 
Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended December 31st, 1850. The return of 
marriages is not complete; but the defects are inconsiderable, and have been sup- 
plied from previous years. 


The results of the returns from the whole country are satisfactory. The mor- 
tality is low; the births and the marriages are much above the average. 


Of marriages, 45,296 were celebrated in the autumn quarter, ending December 
3lst. The marriages are always more numerous in this quarter than in any other 
quarter of the year. The close of harvest, the genial season of Christmas, the ter- 
mination of the ordinary periods of service, and perhaps the old practice of antici- 
pating Lent, swell the marriage roll at the end of the year. So there is nothing 
very remarkable in the distribution of the marriages over the quarters of the year 
1850, although the marriages in the last quarter exceeded those in the first quarter 
of the year by nearly 15,000. The marriages of the whole year exhibit an extra- 
ordinary increase; in 1840, the number was 122,665; in 1850, it amounted to 
152,235. Inthe four years 1847-8-9-50, the marriages were 135,845, 138,230, 
141,599, and 152,235. The first (1847) was a year of great depression and great 
suffering ; the last (1850), as the marriages testify, was a year of prosperity, which 
showed no symptoms of decline in the last quarter. 


The marriages decreased, were stationary, or increased slowly, in many agricul- 
tural districts; and this implies a certain degree of depression in those parts at the 
close of the year 1850. In many of the manufacturing districts, the increase was 
remarkable. In the country generally, the great increase in the marriages indicates 
that the great body of the people were in prosperous circumstances. The classes 
who live on wages should now husband their resources, and with their surplus earn- 
ings provide against the periods of depression which, according to past experience, 
invariably follow years-of prosperity. 


Of births, 157,374 were registered in the quarter ending March 31st, 1851. 
This is a greater number of births than was ever registered in any previous quarter ; 
and the increase is distributed over all the divisions of the country, although it was 
greatest in Cheshire, Lancashire, and Yorkshire. In a few counties, the births 
exhibit no increase; in the majority, the increase is considerable. 


As 157,374 births and 105,446 deaths were registered in the quarter ending 
March 31st, 1851, an excess is left of 51,928 living. It is the natural increase of 
the population in three months. And as all the deaths are registered, while all the 
births are not registered, the difference is less than the actual increase. The varia- 
tions in the increase of population from fluctuations in the births and deaths since 
1847 have been considerable; the excess of births over deaths was 19,704 in the 
winter quarter ending March 1848, and 51,928 in the corresponding quarter of 
1851. 


The emigration in the quarter ending March 31st, 1851, from the ports of the 
United Kingdom at which there are government emigration officers, was 56,072. 
The emigrants from English ports amounted to 48,929; namely, 1,515 from Ply- 
mouth, 4,502 from London, and 42,912 from Liverpool; 2,339 emigrants sailed 
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from'Glasgow and Greenock; 4,804 from Irish ports: It is well known that many 
Irish emigrants sail from Liverpool*. 


STATE OF THE Pustic HeatrH.—105,446 deaths were registered in the quarter 
ending March 31st. This number is less by nearly 15,000 than was registered in 
the corresponding quarters of 1847 and 1848, and more by 7,000 than was regis- 
tered in the March quarter of 1850. Taking the increase of population into account, 
the mortality was slightly below the average. It was at the rate of 2°365 per cent. 
per annum; whereas the average rate of the quarter is 2°457 per cent. The highest 
rate of mortality experienced in any winter quarter since 1839 was 2°830, in the cold 
winter quarter of 1847; the lowest was 2°144, in the mild winter quarter of 1846. 
The average annual rate of mortality in winter is 23 per cent. nearly (2°457); the 
mortality being above this range in town, and below it in country districts. The 
mortality in the March quarter was somewhat lower than the average in the 117 dis- 
tricts, including the chief towns; and considerably below the average in the 506 
remaining country districts. The mortality of the towns was a fiftieth part, and of 
the country districts a twelfth part, less than the average.. The country districts are 
therefore enjoying more than their usual immunity, while the mortality in the town 
districts is scarcely reduced at all; yet it was in the town districts that cholera was 
most fatal, and, according to a common theory, cut off the weakly lives in 1849. 
The returns show that little impression has yet been made on the mortality of towns, 
which have practically been left unimproved. The drains, sewers, slaughter-houses, 
and churchyards, are much the same as they were, and their effects therefore are the 
same. 


The mortality was higher in London than it was in the corresponding quarter of 
last year. Influenza was epidemic; and the mortality was raised during the weeks 
of March; 205 deaths were directly ascribed to this disease, which in ordinary 
seasons is not fatal to more than 50; and many of the 1,612 deaths ascribed to 
bronchitis were the result of influenza» The epidemic has ceased, and has been 
slight, compared with that of 1847-8. Measles and hooping-cough have been 
more, scarlatina less, than usually fatal. Small-pox was fatal in 275 cases, in the 
greater part of which vaccination had been neglected. Diarrhoea was fatal to 223 ~ 
persons, dysentery to 30, cholera to 7. It is worthy of note that the winter diarrhoea 
shows no disposition to decline. The deaths referred to cholera in the five quarters 
ending March 1847-51, were 3, 9, 516, 8, and 7. Typhus has been more fatal than 
it was in the March quarter of 1850. The deaths by poison were 29, burns and 
scalds 100, hanging and suffocation 71, drowning 70, fractures and contusions 163, 
wounds 34. 


Marriages Registered in the Quarters ending December 31st, 1846-50; Births 
and Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending March 31st, 1847-51, in 
the Divisions, Counties, and Districts of England. 








Marriages. | Births, Deaths. 
Ee aor Registered in the Quarter ending the last Day of 
——___—_—__—_—_—_—_———_| December, March, March, 
LSE Seow 13,896,797 | 1846........ 42,066 | 1847........ 146,453 | 1847........ 119,686 
oe ae 40,729 | 1848........ 139;,.736)|.1848....:..: 120,032 
184) ica 15,914,148 | 1848........ 42,116] 1849........ 153,705 | 1849........ 106,069 
1849........ 43,6321 1850 scccos. 144,602] 1850......... 98,607 
Military 29,846 | 1850........ 45,296 |1851........ 15/5374. 1 1Sdl-...4; 105,446 
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* Return with which the Registrar-General has been favoured by the Emigration 
Commissioners. 
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CAUSES OF DEATH. 


AGT CAUSES h ac6 ss ceiver hits Bia 
SPECIFIED CAUSES 


ee eersoe 


I. Zymotic Diseases.... 
SPORADIC DISEASES. 


II. Dropsy, Cancer, and 
other Diseases of | 
uncertain or var 
riable Seat 

1if. Tubercular Diseases. . 

IV. Diseases 1 Marrow, } 


ere eee 


Spinal Marrow, 

Nerves,and Senses 
Ve DiseasesoftheHeart | 

and Blood-Vessels § 
VI. Diseases of 


the 
Lungs and of the | : 


other Organs of 
Respiration 
Diseases of the Sto- 
mach, Liver, and 
other Organs of 


Vil. 


Digestion ...... 
VIL. Diseases of the Kid- 
WCVSs CUGeaseisecis« ( 


DX. Chilebirth, Diseases | 
ofthe Uterus, &c. § 

X. Rheumatism,  Dis- 
eases of the Bones,| 

Joints, &c. 

XI. DiseasesoftheSkin, ) 
Cellular Tissue,&c f 
XII. Malformations...... 
XIII. Premature Birth & \ 
Debility 
a: Atrophy 
eS vg 5 oc, 0, 8 erarterisi ays 6. shale 
TL. eaen* 


eee eee 


eer er eeee 


a 


XVII. Violence, sd Interns} 


Cold, and Intem- 
perance 


ere eens 


ie SSinNAnEROR ery eee 
Meas esc onrerscienes 
Hooping Cough ., 
CLOUD eis ara He Ais oles 
UNAS Roy eae eee 
Di ATTINCe A 5.26.6 <0 arose. 
DSEMECIN = 9 oe ecisiee's 
CGholleray A araterarneve 
DMAWENZAa sseie< ss ces 
Purpura and Scurvy 
J \CCINS sas eine eas eine 
Remittent Fever... 
Infantile Fevert.... 
Typhus 
Metria, or nsee| 


ee ee ee ey 


peral Fever, see 
Childbirth...... 
Rheumatic Fever, | 
see Rheumatism § 
Birysipelas:.. ss. 
SHV PUNTUS\eys1ehate vera eels 
Noma or eankec 
see Mortification J 
Hydrophobia ...... 
Hemorrhage ...... 
DKOPSY? Beets «- ese 
Abscess 
Ulcer 


If, 


ee ee 
Sem eee erase one 
ae 
eee eee 


Cancer 


TEC OR Cee DES 


i ee ry 
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MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 
Causes, in the Quarters ending March of the Four Years, 1848-49-50-51. 


Quarters ending March 

















1848. | 1849. | 1850. | 1851. 
16,455 |15,438 |13,219 15,410 
16,366 |15,33) |13,186 15,323 
4,208 | 4,120 | 2,126 2,999 
576 | 643] 606 | 631 
2,585 |2,%82 | 2,226 | 2,472 
1,786 | 1,687 | 1,638 | 1,634 
476 | 523| 544 | 665 
3,357 | 2,986 | 2,802 3,522 
856 | 792 | 763 815 
18] | 164] 165] 156 
129} 123) 1227 106 
83} 121 | 101 | 109 
22 15 24 ya 
57 48 43 42 
301 | 301] 320) 890 
939 | Y82'| 977 | 283 
744 | 662 | 690 | 686 
184 | 167 | 284] 218 
487 | 415 | 455 578 
388 | 228 95 | 275 
465 | 173 | 303 | 363 
61 776 | 199 | 206 
374 | 905) 442) 78) 
90 77 72\ 109 
40 38 25 34 
244 | 284] 207 | 223 
44 42 43 3 
9! 516 8 

578 53 38 | 205 
23 16 8 9 

7 6 3 3 

19 ly 20 D 
18 4 ll 18 
922 | 699} 404) 621 
109} 112 60 47 
19 8 21 19 
196 | 187 | 119 8) 
34 22 32 382 

8 5 8 4 

1 = ] eh 

35 53 55 45 
198} 248| 214] 231 
3) Ti 30 24 
16 12 12 21 

6 4 3 7 

58 60 59 56 
9929 | 981 | 213 | 236 

10 8 20 ] 
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CAUSES OF DEATH. 


SCno mula stecctsae eee 
Tabes Mesenterica.. 
Phthisis or Con- 

sumption...... 
Hydrocephalus .... 
Cephalteisies.cersle 
Apoplexy ..... BOD 
Bavahy/StS scr.icieteteyrsis;« 
Delirium Tremens.. 
CHONGA are cetet eos 
Epilepsy....... Rleieters 
Tetanus 
HiME RUMG 5 oeooondse 
Convulsions........ 
Disease of Brain, &c. 
Pericarditis 
VANT@UGUSTIN ecciertesserrele 
Disease of Heart.... 
Waty WPitAS. s0.0:0500610% 
Brone his: oie syed 
IDILSUITIEN Goo Scencdoos 
Pneumonia 
AS tIIINA? fi cerorerescisn es 
Disease of Lungs, &c 
MICS HD IN Bios sols lelee ere! 
MOIMSEY My slorera i's oo 
Gastnitissiins ocekes 
EMUCritis: o.cccceiees 


No, 


sore eroeo eee 


Vi. 


Vil. 


PerueOmibis. ct cies ee 
Ascites 
Ulceration (of In- ( 
testines, &c.).. § 
Hernia 
VSS che cetepoaieieiistye 
Intussusception... 
Stricture of the In- ) 
testinal Canal... § 
Dis. of Stomach, &c. 
Disease of Pancreas 
Hepatitis 
VAUNCICEN of... sie 
Disease of Liver. 
Disease of Spleen . : 
Nephritis 
Nephria (or 
Bright’s Disease) 
Ischuria 
Diabetesss.ccieae ees 
Stone 
CHSCUISH a seyeee Sees 
Stricture of Urethra 
Dis. of Kidneys, &c. 
Baramenia. ccs... 
Ovarian Dropsy .... 
Childbirth,seeMetria 
Dis. of Uterus, &c.. 
AT UITMIS™ .fecstereve/eyeie 4 
Rheumatism 
Disease of Joints, &c. 
Carbomicle jact.cn sine 
PIS eMTOM.  ejere.4 3.2 
Disease of Skin, &c. 
Intemperance 
Privation 
Want of Privast 


eeeerereoe 


ee eeececee 


VII. 


ee) 


eevee 


xa 


XVII. 


Milk, see Priva- 

tion & Atrophy 
Neglect 
Cold, see Privation.. 


eee eens esces 


Burnsand Scalds .. 
Hanging, &c. 
Drowning 
FracturesandCon- | 

tusions 
Wounds. 


eeeeee 


ee eed 


Other Violence .... 
Causes not ieee 
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Quarters ending March 

















1848, | 1849. | 1850. | 1851. 
89 74 72 87 
283 | 198} 158] 175 
1,873 | 1,680 | 1,626 | 1,792 
890 | 3880] 3870] 418 
138 | 145} 1385] 188 
364 | 314] 3876] 314 
326 | 3826 | 366 | 230 
39 4) 21 30 
2 1 a 2 
9] 94 70 82 
1 5 4 ii 
3) 22 19 32 
634 | 561 | 482 | 4672 
ARO Wyte NSy | Mae 
36 31 32 47 
15 20 24 20 
495 | 472) 488) 598 
46 65 o4 73 
1,342 | 1,271 | 1,284 | 1,612 
62 As 41 71 
1,416 | 1,202 | 1,011 | 1,244 
317 | 270 | ’300 | 383 
174. 125 | -112 | 139 
134 | 150] 139] 194 
35 26 17 18 
3] 20 28 18 
123 | 101 88 87 
74 62 57 54 
34 19 30 53 
38 26 23 27 
33 39 37 40 
35 23 30 30 
8 16 13 9 
6 8 14 9 
95 79 7 64 
1 Bi we 4 
52 49 44 By) 
ar | 44) 8 Ay 
OB NE TBE iy) 
3 j 3 2 
7 7* 6 9 
4) 26 34 40 
I 2 2 5 
15 10 10 9 
8 10 1Z 4 
ll 8 7 12 
3 9 13 12 
85 93 al 65 
4 5 4 3 
16 16 16 8 
67| 64| 66! 65 
42 38 3 30 
1 ] 3 3 
40 66 60 60 
42 54 38 46 
4 1 2 3 
5 3 7 4 
13 11 0) 14 
17 21 18 23 
18 13 8 } 
45 28 40 56 
2 2 } 
4 4 ! 4 
29 15 20 29 
77 76} 106/ 100 
56 36 45 73! 
53 66 48 70 
139 | 114} 139] 163 
33 26 19 34 
14 16 9 9 
€9 | 107 83 xe 








* Uradex the head of addict deaths,” are Einedee not Conky deaths desecibea as saden, of which ae cause 
has not been ascertained or stated; but. also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such as 
“found dead,” “natural causes,” &e. * . 

+ In the years previous to 1848, Warns” and “Infantile Fever” were classedetogeyher. ihe former, of 


very rare occurrence, is now placed to diseases of stomach, &c, 
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Miscellaneous 


REVENUE. 


285 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 
and Quarters ending 5th July, 1850 and 1851; showing the Increase or 
Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 189.) 





Sources of Revenue. 





Years ending 5th July. 

















1850. 1851. Increase, Decrease. 
Es Es £ £ 
WESC OIG fees soe stneateds eouteoame nce 18,740,194 | 18,715,072 eat 25, hao 
Ee IAC cee occas iodh navonenentnanes 13,097,336 | 13,219,609 122;279 a 
SUT alae ane ie Ree oe 6,325,499 6,040,249 ae 285,250 
LEGS ee ee 4,351,530 4,322,681 28,849 
EOMCRCY PAX | foceccns.sncccste 5,459,843 5,353,425 As 106,418 
SAN G16) ee 817,000 891,000 74,000 ee 
row Lands. 335.3. .d08h.ssGeeces 160,000 150,000 ee: 10,000 
Miscellaneous. ©.3....4.0000.06006 209,744 162,930 47,411 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 49,161,146 | 48,854,369 196,273 503,050 
Imprest and other Moneys. 682,807 655,396 aes 27,411 
Repayments of Advances... 570,797 694,246 123,449 ise 
Total Income........ 50,414,750 | 50,204,011 319,722 530,461 
WD COMCE IM CREASE pis iser. athe oa sothanchyadecsessartoanstenioaesbnconoma ees 319,722 
Peerease: onthe Year 266, .Goeiladcseessacstecnecomapsoudathacmen 210,739 
Quarters ending 5th July. 
Sources of Revenue. 
1850. 1851. Increase. Decrease. 
£ By £ £ 
GC GSEOMIR: Goi sctes.sisecscavenesseontae 4,333,708 4,318,218 ee 15,490 
UD eer tae ee 353255225 3,419,810 94,585 ab 
an) ens ass oes viwiuies Soto occom ates 1,590,767 1,525,492 ae 65,275 
PRC Gee fon thoaisadc cea iandrheraients ; 2,073,281 2,045,234 28,050 
Property Tax............0: ae 1,026,833 976,881 wi 49,954 
SCPC HIIICE 5s ccosssecseescanbagys eee 210,000 240,000 30,000 sae 
CYOW i TuAMS .. 5....cscncesnaseogooes 40,000 30,000 ae 10,000 
Miscellaneous ..........::.008 81,474 91,241 9,767 ee 
Total Ordinary Revenue .... | 12,681,290 | 12,646,873 134,592 168,769 
Imprest and other Moneys 135,827 139,770 3,943 ce 
Repayments of Advances .... 188,289 123,469 Be 64,880 
Total Income........ 13,005,406 | 12,910,052 138,295 233,649 
PR CONE LG BINC TC ASCE TI ec asaecs sadelivciddunessevheun soononeuvennns 138,295 
WDCCKCASE OLE CROIGIGALCCY, cosnsn.cnsoascevaceconscdesedeoduoscensouses 95,354 





Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 5th July, 1851, was 12,940,373/. The 
total charge upon it was 7,911,413/., leaving a surplus of 5,028,960/. 
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CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England'and Wales, during each 
Week of the Second Quarter of 1851; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter.—( Continued from p. 190.) 





Wheat. Barley.| Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 











Returns received at the Corn Office, 
Board of Trade. cis takes 
Weekly| “of six | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 


Average| Weeks’ | average | Average | Average|Average |Average 




















regulating 
Duty. 

Weeks ending, 
1851. $. Gd ge 8 Se. HO Sse aba ue Saridnsvewsa. @ 
April De ‘eiehinnee beet ect eveme, BO 2A? 2 O.tas (Oa Fo O 12s Tigo ieee tee 
. ND) cee svete cece eto surest OO, Olas « Oued $2 ET, oS Nk ee Oe 1G 
BOE gia terang cna csre nate Ghajens eet anens 89 6.1 '38 3.) 24.561 17 . 5 | 24y 756 "10" 2659 
PRZORB ae oisa os ee lao ootare aaiete ore $8 8 | 38° (7 | 24 4 )-17-10 |: 24 25) 26" O25 5 
May 3 debsvarceulenn osseous aioce| OO 10 | Be” On 24 $808 e Sal Bay tT 27 oe oe 
MO beroa tavern totahe charter ras 56 38 2:\°38 11-24 4 | 18 87 24 (71°97 104 25 Ar 
MET sim ve oh te sole to a0 ahs Site ola aos 38 8/38 TOr-24 2 | Wid) 25-90) 28) TO, 27. <2 
DAN Nader sore lout ony enstehesee cet 99 3B PS810:| 24 -1 |b. 6 240.7 1-20. 2a 26 7 
SL ud Soi wbies 6.6 salou le csi Oo ~ 0 heaS dOnt 24. Ve 20, Os) 2601S 0 peer 
June Mort oes aio/ovsi01.6).6) sxe oleae) Sreve'e 39 IT | 3810 | 24 4 20 8} 23 & | 30 11} 26 10 
ATS ors: estatola agedpbsieretone’ apersmeecors A) 7 189. 0 1.24 16 )20 Ff | 26 1.)°30 10) 238 “6 
Qe, wc Wisk eite ce eeebeteece eet So) Gao 2 OA. Pi oP yas: “OOo eens 
POU ics Oa Ia Sita ee Riehl we 43 4} 40" OF 95" 291°22""3. | 28 414732" 2 eee 2 
Average for the Quarter ......s.2+.+-| 39. 4 oe 24 31/19 2] 25 3] 28 8} 26 6 





Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ending 
5ih April, 5th May, and 5th June, 1851; the Quantities Entered for Home 
Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in Warehouse 
at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 190.) 


(From the “ London Gazette.’’] 





WHEAT. 





Quantities entered for Home 


Consumption. In Bond at the Month’send. 


Months Imported. 
ending. 


Foreign.| Colonial.;| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 














er ee | 





1851. qtrs. qrs. 





















































qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. rs. rs. 
5th April | 493,954 ate 493,954 | 493,954 te 493,954. 10,033 9 10,042 
5th May | 337,754 1 337,755 | 337,754 1 337,755 10,032 10 10,042 
5th June | 308,802 1 308,803 | 308,802 1 308,803 10,033 9 10,042 
WHEAT-FLOUR. 
uantities entered for H 
Months Imported. 2 Consumpti iar ere In Bond at the Month's end. 
end SSS eee 
Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. Foreign. |Colonial. Total. 
1851. cwts, cwts. ewts. cwts. cwts. cwts. cwts. ewts. omits 
5th April] 480,208 24 480,227 | 480,203 24 480,227 2,944 10°°: 2,954 
5th May | 416,492 14 416,506 | 416,495 14 416,509 2,936 11 2,947 
5th June | 479,048} 213 479,261} 479,048 |. 213 479,261 2,937 10 2,947 
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CURRENCY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, c. 32, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 12th April, the 10th May, and the 7th 
June, 1851.—(Continued from p. 192.) 


[From the “ London Gazette.’’] 





Issu—E Du partMENT. 


























Weeks ending 
12th April, 1851. 10th May, 1851. 7th June, 1851. 
£ £ &£ 
NGtes issvied. 5. . << gecko arageate 26,966,270 26,649,110 27,198,335 
Government Debt ........++.- 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Other Securities. «... ...-. <0 «6 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion........ 12,932,895 12,615,735 13,164,960 
Silvers wlliiOm sc ee Gets «elebere ao 33,375 33,375 33,375 
Totale. 2c... 1 26,966,270 26,649,110 27,198,335 








BANKING DEPARTMENT. 








Proprietors’ Capital .........- 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
1 OS ey Beene uenrE os CRG cea cen 3,097,929 3,134,369 3,089,074 
Public Deposits....i 0) .:.e2 sas ws 4,723,323 5,154,596 7,488,615 
Other Deposits % 2... 6... ass 6 10,164,340 8,963,891 8,726,683 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 1,093,249 1,127,863 1,073,309 








Motale Goce 33,631,841 32,933,719 3 £,930,681 

















Government Securities, including . 

Dead Weight Annuities .. e } MES Es ee 3et 18 644,520 
Other Securities <6... 0l- sic ged 11,901,832 11,508,890 12,558,110 
INGlOS chr Ro ssiete nies oe oie sees 7,019,945 7,195,960 8,190,020 
Gold and Silver Coin ........ 623,266 622,507 638,222 

Total. 2.0.0 33,631,841 32,933,719 34,930,681 


SS SS SESS SSS SS SS SSS SSS STS SS 
COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks, which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks, by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the months ending 19th April, 17th May, and 14th June, 1851.— 
(Continued from p. 192.) 


a eee 














Banks. igth April, 17th May, 14th June, 
1881. 1851, 1851. 
England—Private Banks .......... 3,591,285 3,692,680 3,514,286 
ate i Stock Banks ...\.0% 2,880,893 2,958,161 2,805,311 
cotland—Chartered, Private, and 
Joint Stock Banks...... } 3,082,416 3,254,470 3,474,181 


Ireland—Bank of Ireland, Private and 
Joint Stock Banks...... \ oat ane arS 4,268,918 











Potaless sr prace 14,118,971 14,434,184 14,062,696 





QUARTERLY JOURNAL 


OF THE 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


DECEMBER, 1851. 


On the Duration of Life among the Clergy. By Wiiutam A. Guy, 
M.B., Cantab. Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; Professor 
of Forensic Medicine, King’s College; Physician to King’s College 
Flospital; Honorary Secretary to the Statistical Society. 


[Read before the Statistical Society of London, November 17th, 1851.] 


An Essay by the present writer, ‘On the Duration of Life in the 
Members of the Several Professions,” was read before the Statistical 
Section of the British Association for the Advancement of Science, on 
the 11th of September, 1846, and published in the ninth volume of 
the Journal of the Statistical Society. That Essay, which was based 
chiefly, but not exclusively, on facts gleaned from the Annual Register, 
contrasted the mean age at death of members of the three learned pro- 
fessions, of the Army and Navy, of men devoted to literature and 
science, to the fine arts, and to trade and commerce, and compared it 
with certain standards previously established. In the case of some of 
these professions and occupations, the averages obtained from the 
Annual Register were viewed in connection with numerical results 
derived from other sources. 

The Essay now referred to was intended to form the introduction 
to a series of communications in which the duration of life of cach pro-- 
fession should be examined by itself, with the aid of new facts drawn 
from sources other than the Annual Register. The present Hssay is 
the first submitted to the Society in fulfilment of that intention. The 
facts which form the staple of it are derived from four sources :— 
1, The County Histories of Northampton, Cheshire, Berkshire, and 
Surrey, and the History of Leeds, which histories have already sup- 
plied materials for an Essay on the Duration of Life among the English 
Gentry, also published in the ninth volume of the Journal of this 
Society. 2. The Annual Register, which, as has just been stated, 
supplied the facts for the Essay first referred to. 3. Chalmers’ Bio- 
graphical Dictionary, which, having been published between the years 
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1812 and 1817, affords the requisite data for determining the mean 
duration of life of professional men up to a comparatively recent 
period. And 4, That portion of the obituaries of the Gentleman's 
Magazine, from 1834 to 1839 inclusive, which is headed “ Clergy 
deceased.” 

A few words of explanation will be required in respect of each of 
these classes of facts. | , 

The ages at death obtained from the County Histories and from 
the History of Leeds were. copied originally from mural tablets, and 
are those of the clergymen of the places described in the histories, of 
whom the greater number have been in no way distinguished from 
other members of their profession. The results may therefore be pre- 
sumed to represent very fairly the mean duration of life of the clergy 
of town and country during two or three centuries. 

The ages at death extracted from the Annual Register are those of 
clergymen sufficiently distinguished by scientific or literary attain- 
ments, or otherwise sufficiently well known to command a place in the 
obituary which forms a part of that publication. The short biogra- 
phical sketches from which the ages at death are taken are brought 
down to within a very few years of the present time, and the mean 
duration of life is, therefore, that of clergymen dying in the latter half 
of the last and the first half of the present century. One peculiarity 
may be expected to exist in the facts obtained from this source. They 
will naturally comprise, in the case of the clergy, as of other profes- 
sions, instances of great longevity, introduced as items of interesting 
intelligence, 

_ The ages at death obtained from the Biographical Dictionary are 
those of a higher order of clergymen, who have achieved a distinguished 
place in literature and science, including a considerable proportion of 
the successive occupants of the episcopal bench, with some dissenting 
clergymen, and a few Roman Catholic priests. As the Biography is 
very comprehensive, the ages at death are those of clergymen who have 
lived at very different periods of time, from the date of the earliest 
trustworthy records down to the early part of the present century. 
As mere longevity would not give any claim to a place in this Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, the results may be expected to differ in this respect 
from those drawn from the facts recorded in the Annual Register. ; 

The results obtained from the obituaries of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine may be expected to represent with great fidelity the duration of 
life of the clergy of the Church of England in town and country, inas- 
much as no system of exclusion appears to be practised, but all known 
deaths are recorded indiscriminately. In order to facilitate calculation, 
I have taken the first thousand deaths occurring between the years 
1834 and 1839 inclusive, omitting all clergymen not belonging to the 
Established Church. I am indebted to Mr. Neison for a life-table 
founded upon these facts (see Table V.). 

By means of the facts derived from these three sources, I have con- 
structed a series of four tables, the counterparts of tables contained in 
former contributions. Of these tables, the first exhibits the number of 
deaths recorded during each year of life; the second, the number and 
per-centage proportion at each quinquennial period; the third, the 
number and per-centage proportion at each decennial period; while 
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the fourth table shows the mean age at death of all who died after 
completing their 25th, 30th, 40th, and 50th years respectively. 

Of these four tables, the last is the most valuable for purposes of 
comparison. I shall accordingly make it the subject of the few 
observations which I have to offer on the duration of life among the 
clergy, considered by itself, and without reference to the relative dura- 
tion of life among other classes of persons. 


TaBLe I. 





Number of Deaths. Number of Deaths. 


















































County | Annual | Biographical | Gentleman’s ae County | Annual | Biographical |Gentleman’s 
Histories.| Register. | Dictionary. Magazine. Histories.) Register. | Dictionary. | Magazine. 
2 11 Go55:| 14 17 24 20 
4 3 aes 10 GG:.5.10. bo 2h 28 20 
1 4 4 12 O22.) 20 17 21 31 
2 3 1 7 68:.,.| 19 30 26 28 
1 4 2 10 69.23) 12 12 Ze ll 
“gis 5 a 11 70a is KO 21 26 51 
Z 5 1 r2 FA alia Ee 20 24 30 
5 9 1 It i ee (a | 28 36 29 
2 6 2 6 Poet 28 38 35 2S 
4 4 2 10 FE US 29 on 28 
a = 2 14 Locale FA Su 20 40 
2 4 1 9 FER AN. b7 29 Zo) 37 
1 12 vi 8 Algeciras 35 a2 28 
4 3 3 3 Jon Le 31 21 28 
6 10 ite PS 79... 6 dre 2d 8 
4 aa; 5 8 SO) 13 47 17 36° 
7 16 6) | ST. EO Oe, 19 15 
8 7 7 9 G2. 10 ae 19 24 
10 6 4 6 Oona ere 28 if 16 
"4 8 6 10 94.5: 5 ae 17 19 
7 4 7 i) 855.5: 2 2A 11 19 
=) 6 10 10 86... 1 12 ll 12 
10 4 ri 9 Si ie 4 10 8 9 
LY 8 9 9 88... 6 20 13 12 
8 10 10 8 89... 2 6 4 2 
1 6 2 4 GOe) 7 12 5 9 
2 8 15 ll Gist. 1 4 1 3 
12 9 16 1) ODN 4 7 4 4 
10 8 16 Lt 93.2. 5 welt rae 
18 9 22 11 Waele ase 5 2 4 
12 8 pep2 15 OD. 3 2 5 5 3 
12 7 15 13 O60.4 ax ae me oa 
19 sy 17 12 esl satis 1 ee fue 
FZ 6 14 6 93... 1 Cee I 
13 r9 16 ae 89)... 1 ae 
11 12 23 8 100 & ‘ 
9 17 26 8 | upwds. } ° IT 
20 20 27 pid - = = | 
18 13 22 15 Max. 99 108 100 





* Two of 100, one of 103, one of 105, one of 106, and one of 108. 
+ One of 100. 

















Count Annual 
Age Diiores: Register, 
25— 30 8 16 
31— 35 13 29 
36— 40 16 32 
41— 45 36 37 
46— 50 39 a2 
51— 55 43 40 
56— 60 68 53 
G1— 65 75 79 
66— 70 86 107 
71— 75 66 155 
76— 80 62 159 
81— 85 34 129 
86— 90 20 60 
SI— 95 4 26 
96—100 
& upwds. | ; 7 
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TABLE V. 
Expectation of Life of the Clergy, 1884—1839. 
































Age, Expectation. Expectation. Expectation. 
Poel. 39°2953 21°7624 6°9522 
AG e556: 38°4953 21°3584 65608 
ve Oe 37°7367 20°2065 6°2014 
2a Ree. 37°0662 19°4660 5°8690 
7 ee a 36°4112 18°7215 5°5374 
OOS. 35°7800 17 9920 5°2189 
OE chaise 35°1579 17°3119 4°9024 
Den 34°5320 16°5643 4°6170 
SS ae 33°9010 15°8288 4°3287 
Dis ckaes 30° 2032 13°1702 4:2144 
BL ae 32°6190 14°4806 3°7721 
SOs 31°9673 T1939 3°5004 
seiilacnot 31°3787 13°1147 3°2306 
OB asec ei 30°6398 12°4505 2°9590 
DORA. 29°9636 11°7814 2°6853 
za ae Oe Zo addd 21°1920 2°4100 
hits 28°5152 10°6132 2°1347 
a 27°8700 10°0482 1°8641 
AE oases 27°1483 9°5589 16111 
2 26°3575 9°0759 1°3666 
AB chs 25°6767 8°6167 1°1250 
BO caisent 24°9304 8°1786 °8888 
11) Se 24°1810 7°7545 6666 
466!  £3°1748 7°3456 5000 
AM sccapte 22°4700 








As I have already stated, the last column of this table, which 
exhibits the duration of life as deduced from the obituaries of the Gen- 
tieman’s Magazine, is that which most truly represents the average age 
attained by the clergy of the Established Church in town and country. 
The third column, based on the facts extracted from Chalmers’ Biogra- 
phical Dictionary, must be looked upon as representing the duration 
of life of such clergymen of different denomimations as have attained to 
a certain degree of eminence in literature and science, and not as dis- 
playing the true value of life among the clergy, considered simply as 
clergy. The same remark applies, though not in the same degree, to 
the second column, comprising the averages deduced from the facts 
drawn from the Annual Register, in which record the obituaries par- 
take somewhat of the character of short biographical memoirs of per- 
sons of distinction or notoriety, at the same time that they comprise 
several instances of longevity not to be found in the County Histories, 
the Biographical Dictionary, or the Gentleman’s Magazine. Hence a 
paucity of deaths at early periods of life, and an excess of deaths at 
more advanced ages, and averages exceeding those of all the other 
columns. The mean ages given in the first column, as deduced from 
the facts supplied by the County Histories, are, it will be seen, lower 
than those displayed in the other columns. The difference between 
the several averages and those deduced from the facts drawn from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, amounts to from half a year to nearly four 
years. The disparity increases as the younger lives are excluded, and 
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is evidently dependent on the greater longevity of the clergy whose 
deaths are entered in the more modern record. The circumstance 
which offers the most probable explanation of this disparity, is the 
much earlier date of the County Histories. Of the deaths recorded in 
their pages, comparatively few occurred during the present century, 
and the majority much earlier, while all the deaths extracted from the 
Gentleman’s Magazine occurred between the years 1834 and 1839. 
The Annual Register, which is also a more modern record, has sup- 
plied facts. which yield higher averages than the County Histories. 
The averages deduced from the facts drawn from the Biographical 
Dictionary, on the contrary, resemble those based on the facts con- 
tained in the County Histories, in extending over a considerable 
period of time; and with this point of resemblance, the mean duration 
of life, approximating somewhat closely for the more advanced ages, 
certainly coincides. As there is the very best reason to believe” that 
an improvement has taken place in the duration of life of the upper 
and middle classes of society which would make itself sensibly felt in a 
comparison between an obituary embracing two or three centuries and 
one restricted to a few years of the present century, it is highly pro- 
bable that the increased value of life shown in the last column (Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine) is traceable chiefly to this cause. 

Reverting to the opinion already expressed, that the averages for 
which the obituaries of the Gentleman’s Magazine have supplied the 
materials represent most faithfully the duration of life of the clergy of 
the Established Church, considered simply as clergy, I have now to 
add, in respect of these averages, that they evidently do not admit of 
strict comparison with any other order of facts, whether contained in 
the table just referred to, or in any of my previous essays. I must, 
therefore, reserve these figures for future use, when I come to treat of 
the duration of life among the members of other professions. The only 
other use to which it has occurred to me to put the facts derived from 
this source, is the determination of the influence of town and country 
life respectively on the members of the same profession. Out of the 
1000 deaths occurring between the years 1834 and 1839, eighty were 
those of clergymen whose lives were spent in cities or large towns. 
The average age at death of these eighty clergymen I have compared 
with the average age attained by other eighty clergymen, whose lives 
were passed in the rural districts. These latter were taken in the 
order in which they stood in the tables. 
~ The following is the result of the comparison :— 





TABLE VI. 
Clerey of Powns: aid Cities: isiguwacins cd bovsmserses 63°74 
*Cleray of Rural -Distticts.,.Gsseccedcne seatelies 65°85 
Difkerénee, sire.crceoinevs 2°11 


This difference of little more than two years in favour of clergymen 
resident in the country, is founded upon too small a number of facts to 
be regarded in any other light than as a probability, to be confirmed 
or weakened by further comparisons to be hereafter instituted. 

Before dismissing the facts obtained from the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, [ must direct attention to Table V., which shows the expectation 


* See table at p. 42, vol. ix., of the Journal of the Statistical Society: 
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of life for the clergy, and compare the figures in that table with the 
expectation of life prevailing among other classes. This comparison is 
made for four periods of life in the following table:— 


























Tasie VII. 
Agricultural 
Clergy. Gentry. Labourers’ Tae England. 
Age. |(Gentleman’s| (County Aristocracy. Friendly Sombites (Males.) 
Magazine.) | Histories.) Societies. ; .__. y|(Mr. Neison.) 
, (Mr. Neison.) 

(Mr. Neison.) 
Osis 35°8 orZ 30°9 40°6 aur 34°1 
40 ..::. 29°3 24°9 24°4 32°8 Zo°1 21D 
5@ os... PAS 18°4 Lied 259°] Et 20°8 
OWkasne: 14°5 12°8 12 6 17°8 12°0 14°6 








The result of this comparison is very favourable to the clergy. 
Their expectation of life at 30 years of age exceeds that of the English 
gentry by more than 43 years, and that of the aristocracy by nearly 5 
years. Jt also exceeds the expectation for all England by about 12 
years, but falls short of the expectation for agricultural labourers, 
being members of benefit societies, by nearly 5 years. The com- 
parison between the clergy and the English gentry and aristocracy is, 
however, open to the objection, that the expectation of life in the case 
of the clergy is calculated upon deaths of very recent occurrence, while, 
in the case of the gentry and aristocracy, it is deduced from the deaths 
which have occurred during several centuries. The other comparisons 
between the clergy and the male population of England, and between 
the clergy and the agricultural labourers, being members of benefit 
societies, are free from that objection, inasmuch as the expectations of 
all these classes are calculated from deaths of recent occurrence. 

Having made all the use of the facts gleaned from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of which they are at present susceptible, I proceed to make 
a few observations on the other new series of facts. contained in the 
tables, namely, that taken from Chalmers’ Biographical Dictionary. 

In a former communication to the Society,* I presented a tabular 
comparison of the mean duration of life attained by different classes of 
society in successive half-centuries. From that table, it appeared that 
the value of life in England had been diminished in persons born 
during the last half of the 17th century, when compared with the half 
century preceding and following it; and, indeed, that there had been 
a progressive fall in the duration of life from the beginning of the 16th 
to the end of the 17th century, with a very marked reaction in persons 
born during the first half of the 18th century. Now, the facts extracted 
from the Biographical Dictionary have furnished me with the means 
of still farther testing this question, and I have accordingly prepared a 
table, in which the average duration of life, with the number of facts 
from which it is deduced, is compared with the averages of the table 
just referred tot:— 

* Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. ix. p. 42. 

+ It will be seen that, for the purposes of comparison, the half centuries, as 
given in the table, vol. ix. p. 42, are combined into centuries. 
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If we confine our attention to the last three lines of this table, in 
which alone the mean results are based on a sufficient number of facts 
to inspire confidence, we shall observe that, though the average dura- 
tion of life among the clergy in the last three centuries has fluctuated 
very slightly, it has followed the same rule as the larger number of 
facts, presenting a maximum in the 16th and a minimum in the 17th 
century. But as the difference between the greatest and least average 
is less than half a year, and the number of facts not very considerable, 
it is obviously quite possible that this correspondence between the two 
tables may be merely a coincidence.* | 

Another question which the tabular abstracts from the Biographical 
Dictionary afforded me the means of discussing, though the data are 
very far from being sufficiently numerous, is the relative duration of 
life of married and single clergymen. It happened that out of the 
whole number of clerical biographies, there were 870 in which the 
clergymen are stated to bave been married, and 31 in which they are 
stated to have led a single life. The mean results are embodied in the 
following table :— 





TABLE LX. 
































No. of Deaths. Mean Age. Greatest Age. 
DMATFIEG 1. casera. 370 68°65 100 
single: ....:. Seek We so ol 63°13 84 
Difference... | Cia jut 5°52 : 16 





* It is stated in the text that the latest period to which Chalmers’ Biographical 
Dictionary is brought down is the year 1817. Having extracted from the Annual 
Register the ages at death of several clergymen belonging to the same class as those 
whose lives are there recorded, I was curious to see whether they attained to a 
greater average age. The mean age of clergymen born in the 18th century is shown 
by the table to be 66°78, while the average age of 60 clergymen who died subse- 
quently to the year 1817, and who were born towards the end of the 18th century, 
is no less than 70°30. This comparison affords a presumption in favour of a recent 
improvement in the duration of life among the clergy. 
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An average excess of 53 years in favour of the married clergy, and 
a difference between the maxima of 16 years, is probably too large to 
be attributable wholly to the insufficient number of facts. This table, 
therefore, may be also placed on record as establishing a probability, 
to be strengthened or weakened by the results of future inquiries. 

In the tabular abstracts taken from Chalmers’ Biographical Dic- 
tionary, it happens that the archbishops and bishops of the Established 
Church are distinguished from the body of the clergy. I am therefore 
in a condition to show the average and greatest ages attained by them ; 
and as I have also extracted from the Art de Vérifier les Dates the 
ages at death of 42 popes and of 22 Romish saints, and from Alban 
Butler’s Lives of the Saints the larger number of 141 deaths, I have 
appended a table in which these several averages are contrasted :— 











TABLE X. 

No. of Average | Greatest 

Deaths. Age. Age. 
BR Erase erecta higud RUE cadoccene daca dichasoulet classes or nadadanscbt 42 72°33 169 
Dene SHOPS o> 25.9450: b.cdresessze teen FMM eee Teena Te 35 JAe37 90 
LT SCTE S Bk eae ee ae ee a PS RR Eo ACO Ro 145 71°23 160 
Saints of Romish Calendar (Butler’s Lives)................ 141 69°25 120 
Saints of Romish Calendar (Art de Vérifier les Dates) 22 69°09 100 





The averages in this table are such as might have been expected. 
The popes, who, for the most part, have been elected at very advanced 
ages, survive by about one year the archbishops of the Established 
Church, who are appointed at a somewhat earlier period of life. The 
bishops of the Established Church come next in order, differing, how- 
ever, very little from the archbishops. The saints of the Romish 
calendar attain a lower average age by about 3 years than the popes, 
and by about 2 years than the dignitaries of the Church of England. 
As, however, the saints of the Romish calendar are a very mixed class, 
comprising several of the popes, some few kings, many heads of the 
monastic orders, and a certain proportion of ascetics, I do not attach 
any importance to the comparison now made, but allow the results to 
stand in the table as possessing a certain amount of interest. 

The interest attaching to this communication would have been 
greatly increased by a comparison of the average duration of life among 
the clergy with the duration of life among the members of other profes- 
sions; but this comparison must necessarily be postponed till I come 
to treat of the duration of life among the members of the remaining 
professions. 
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Vital Statistics of Geneva:—an abridged translation from the French of 
M. Edouard Maliect. By Ricuarp Vatpy, Hse. 


Tue memoir by M. Edouard Mallet, entitled “ Historical and Statis- 
tical Inquiries respecting the Population of Geneva, from 1549 to 
1838,” appeared in the seventeenth volume of the “ Annales d Hygiéne 
Publique,” and the following abstract has been prepared, as the facts 
and results detailed by M. Mallet are not merely of local interest. 

The city of Geneva stands in 46° 12! north latitude, and in 3° 49! 
longitude east of Paris, at an elevation of 1230 feet above the level of 
the sea. The mean temperature is 50°13 Fahrenheit; the mean height 
of the barometer 28 ;&%,; the diurnal variation of barometer 3, inches; 
the mean of the hygrometer 81° 85; and the quantity of rain or snow 
30-43, inches. _ Northerly winds prevail, on an average, for 175 days, 
southerly for 128, and calms for 62 days, during the year. 
~ Jn 1837 Geneva contained 1250 houses, or 1 house for every 21°7 
inhabitants. 

The progress of the population from 1543 to 1834, is exhibited by 
the following figures: 





Increase Increase Increase 

per Cent. per Cent. per Cent. 
T543....40,000 5,...005 —_— BT 2 lis COCK O Liss tutecs 60 1800... 220 Orne iG ae 
4158952: 143;000 3.3.03 — 17554224,816...058.—' 68 EOL? 2224456 4.4x 86 
1698....16, LUD s..cs00 24 T7Sbs 24 OO. sass: 91 1822. ...24, 896.2 «a2 O- 
1698...216,934. sce ees 30 LIZ So. L200... 000s 96 1828 (2s loa. ncs. TOT 
cb) SS ot 42 V7S9... 20, 140) cos Or 354); Soil Aan 1°09 


It will be observed that the population steadily increased until the 
year 1789, when it numbered 26,140 souls. This number was reduced 
to 22,300 between 1789 and 1805; and, until the year 1828, the 
population did not again equal the number it had reached in 1789. 
To the French Revolution and its consequences may be attributed this 
retrocession, which interrupted, for nearly 40 years, the progressive 
increase of the population. | 

The average annual population, during the period of M. Mallet’s 
own observations, from 1814 to 1833, may be estimated at 25,600, 
and this number is the basis of his calculations. 

_ At Geneva, deaths were registered as early as 1549, and marriages 
and baptisms in 1550; but M. Mallet has not brought forward any 
figures relating to marriages, baptisms, or births, for an earlier period 
than 1695. 

In this abstract, the subjects of M. Mallet’s inquiries have been 
arranged in the order of marriages, births, deaths, vitality, and influ- 
ence of the seasons. ' | 

The following table shows the average annual number of marriages, 
and their relative proportions to the population and births for periods 
of 20 years, from 1695 to 1791, and for the 7 years from 1805 to 
1S125* 


* On the union of Geneva with France, the celebration of marriage became 
merely a civil contract, according to the law of September 20, 1792. By a law in 
1816, a marriage, the preparatory deed of which had been prepared by the civil 
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In the earlier Piet re marriages increased in number, but 
decreased in fecundity. The population, notwithstanding, continued 
to increase, which proves that the numerical and social progress of 
a population depends less upon the number of children born, than 
upon the number reared, and who reach an age of usefulness to them- 
selves and others. 

The number of marriages in subsequent years, from 1814 to 1838, 
is next given, together with the number of divorces. 













































































Divorces. 
Years. Marriages. 
Specified Mutual Total. 
Causes, Consent, 
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978 26 9 35 

Total....| 3,616 59 23 82 











officer, was not valid without the religious ceremony of the nuptial blessing. The 
law of 1816 was abrogated in 1831, when marriage again became only a civil con- 
tract, definitively concluded and confirmed before the civil officer, who merely 
reminds the parties of the duty which rep gion imposes upon them of consecrating 
their marriage by the nuptial blessing. 
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In the last 10 years the increase of the marriages was 20°75 per 
cent., or about +, whilst the population bad increased 4, and the 
divorces, during the same years, decreased 26 per cent. ‘Theaverage 
for the 20 years gives 1 marriage to 141 inhabitants, and to 2°71 births ; 
but for the last 10 years, 1 to 129 inhabitants, and to 2°96 births. 

M. Mallet observes that the proper comparison is not between the 
number of marriages and the total population, but between the number 
of marriages and that of individuals of a marriageable age in a given 
population; and this proportion varies with the longevity of the 
population, because the population which is endowed with the greatest 
longevity, possesses a nubile number proportionably greater than the 
population with a shorter period of life, which loses many individuals 
under the age of puberty. As the Genevese population enjoys a con- 
siderable longevity, we may conjecture that the proportionate number 
of its marriages is, in reality, less than it would appear from a mere 
inspection of the figures we have given. 

To show an average of the relative domestic condition of the indi- 
viduals who married from 1814 to 1833, the marriages contracted in 
the eight years 1814 and 1815, 1826 to 1830, and 18382, have been 
selected, and from them the following results are obtained. In the 
eight years the marriages were:— 





Marriages, | Proportions. 











Between Bachelors, and Spinsters............ 1,201 81°53 
me Bachelors and Widows ............ ie 3-87 
a Bachelors and Divorced............ 12 ; 
», Divorced and Spinsters ............ 5) 12°36 
»,  Widowers and Spinsters ........ es, } i 
Pe Divorced and Widows  ............ ] 
3 Widowers and Widows ............ ee 2°24 
»,  Widowers and Divorced............ 1 { 





According to this classification, the following are the numbers of 
the first and second marriages of each sex :— 


First Marriages. Second Marriages. 
Wales! wakes 1,259) (0854) | Le 215 (0°146) 
Females, 2.6.5.0: 1,383 (OOS) (Es areca: 90 (0°061) 


and, by taking the proportion between the first marriages and the total 
marriages, 1t will be seen that 


100 males married for the first time in 1171 marriages, 
and 100 females 55 pe 106°5 


”? 
Therefore first marriages were contracted by 


Males, in proportion to females, as 100 to 109°9, and by 
Females, 5 males 96-9", 100 


consequently, in proportion to the total number of marriages, first 
marriages were more frequent amongst the females by about 10 per 
cent. But, were we to calculate the average annual proportions be- 
tween the first marriages of each sex and the population of each sex, 
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the males would have an advantage over the females of 64 per cent. as 
regards first marriages, thus :— 


11,749 males 13,851 females 

aes SE ‘ = 76, and; : 
154 first marriages 170 first marriages 

or ] first marriage in 76 males, and 1 first marriage in 81 females. 


== 8] 


The second marriages, defined by M. Mallet as the “palingamique*” 
force, exhibit a still greater excess on the part of the males, by whom 
they were contracted more than twice as often as they were by the 
females. In proportion to the total marriages, the second marriages 
of the males occurred as 1 in 6°85, and of the females as 1 in 16°36. 
The real numbers were 215 and 90, which bear to each other the pro- 
portions of 1 to 0-418 and 1 to 2°388. The superior “ palingamique ” 
force possessed by the male will appear somewhat remarkable when it 
is remembered that more wives survive their husbands than husbands 
their wives, a consequence of men marrying at a later age, and being 
endowed with a lower degree of longevity. Were these two counter- 
acting causes not in operation, the “‘palingamique” force of the male 
would be still more powerful. M. Mallet calculates the female’s 
chance of surviving her husband to be 4, at the time of marriage. 

In order to ascertain the average age of each sex at the time of 
marriage, calculations have been made on the numbers and ages of the 
persons married during the five years from 1826 to 1830,f as peace 
and prosperity then prevailed, and the population would, therefore, be 
in its usual and normal state. Tor that period we have these figures :— 


Aggregate Ages. Ayerage Ages at Marriage. 
Years. Months. Years. Months, 
Be eM OS Me cere hAa ca deunconiwete ZAM eioeneie Base i 29 0 
OG2 females: .. Koscskevicccsote 24 27 Olen: Sy 30k. Bam ; 26 2 10 
Superior average age of the males 2 2 


As, at the age of 29, men have a probable life of 32°46 years, and 
women of 35°65 years at the age of 27, consequently, at the time of 
marriage, the probable life of women is longer by 3:19 years than that 
of their husbands, and this difference is as 11 to 19 in favour of females 
being the survivers. 

The registers examined by M. Mallet exhibited all’ possible 
extremes and differences of real ages at the time of marriage :— 
For example, first marriages occurred between men of 65 and women 
of 60; widowers of 80 and upwards, and widows of 70, had not been 
deterred from entering again the matrimonial state; while, on the 
other hand, bachelors and spinsters were married at the legal ages of 
18 and 15 respectively; but, during the twenty years from 1814 to 
1833, these ages had not been anticipated by any dispensation. 





* From vad, again, and yaoc, marriage. 


Average Age of Males. Avevage Age of Females, 
Years, Months. Years. Months, 
Se BODO cp cat ices sooondtonavar 29 As oats, cues is 26 10 " 
1125172: 7, RR i aN 29 Be ll ad Res aera 26 9 
bees a ee 28 10 Ma sceesties ‘ 27 0 
| ca aA pA Bed ies 29 i Srecuetbec ts 26 10 
Bech) ee oe eee emer 28 Ap NOS VOTE ZF 0 
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_ Inthe next table are given the ages of the males and females, at 
the first as well as subsequent marriages, during the years 1826-80. 












































Males. Females. 
iain Actual Actual 
Nabatces. Proportions, Nounhdea Proportions. 

Winder 2O Wears’ ©. ..c....s0cccscoagueonss 8 0°8 81 8°5 
From 20 to 30°Years  .o.......0.... 554 58°0 591 61°8 
CeO; BOGE - 6c ciaceetnenetes 257 26°9 215 22°5 
ue FAQS BiOie’ ft soto tegase ds a 77 8°0 54 5°6 
Sh 1H goto dws whats awd scatoud oncuctine 43 4°5 14 1°5 
Rt RO AE re 13 1-4 1 Ol 

misty ee ae ae yr 4 0:4 0 0 
Petal ack, co 956 100-0 956 100-0 





The following table exhibits the comparative ages of the persons 
married, and as the relative ages of husbands and wives appear to 
exert a considerable influence on the fecundity of marriages, the com- 
parison is important and deserves attention. 









































Sex. | Difference of Age. No. of Marriages. ; Proportion. 
1 Es eS eee PRR PMR reine ey 28 2°93 
Males ap MO WOO CALS cachhscccesisceaseorsactecs ay 37 3°87 
older than MOO yy ome tdaiekate eee lst 94 9°83 
Females, ams ey LO) gs RRNA UA Aaoes Suen oes 77 18°52 
656. pba lel ORB pect? Waters Moy. conte rt A ce Ren Reem 256 26°78 
i d- Month 46.1 Wear nw iakscccovoncuss “ 64 6°69 
BGO Oe COE BONA ceeds ase canes cdueadbzicaensncnenaaneenne 10 1:04 
Females By LMonth to 1 Year: .oi,..ccovey.senreeers: aed 7°01 
older than Gg Ore CLUS «ch ap phutccssuaccpicgee monte 130 13°60 
Males, eT ga MLE) e ee aEN&,. Mn cs tae. wen inacl Manan ie 69 coe 
290. Fee PUAOO VC, A WEARS seessccticc ent resteceee 24 “aoe 
POL We, save rcorth ues ou 956 100-00 





By this table it will be seen that in thirty marriages per cent. the 
wife was older than the husband, which is a result unexpected and little 
in conformity with the notions which are generally entertained. And 
as the average marriage-age of the husband is only superior to that of 
the wife by 2 years and 2 months, it may be concluded that, at Geneva, 
the average marriage-age of the women is late when compared with 
that of the men. But this circumstance may be partly explained by 
the predominance of females in the population, and partly by there 
being in the town a great number of female servants who do not marry 
until they have accumulated sufficient means to settle in life. 

With regard to the difference of age between husbands and wives, 
it is well known that when too great a difference exists the marriages 
are not very productive; and we may presume that this cause would 
exert an influence where the husband is more than 10 years older than 
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the wife (which was 16°73 per cent. in the last table), and especially 
when the wife is more than 5 years older than the husband (which 
was 9°73 per cent.): these two examples made 26°36 per cent., or 4 of 
the marriages in five years. A large proportion of the marriages 
contracted at such ages would be init or at least very unpro- 
ductive. 

Before the age of 25 for men and 21 for women, marriages can 
only take place “with the consent of the parents. From 1826 to 
1830, 199 males (one of whom was a widower) were married under 
25 years, which is 20°8 per cent.; and 135 females under 21 years, 
which is 14°1 per cent. 

Children born before marriage were made legitimate in the in- 
stances of 60 marriages, during the seven “ee 1814 and 1815, and 
1826 to 1830, which is 4°88 per cent. or nearly 5 

The relative proportions between the marriages and births from 
1814 to 1833 have been already shown, at page 300, to be 1 to 2°71, 
or nearly 23 children to each marriage, If 517 still-born legitimate 
children are added, the proportion will be 


2°7193 born alive. 
0:1429 still-born. 





2°8622 conceptions to each marriage. 


This mode of calculating the proportion by the total number of 
marriages. and the. total number of births may be questioned, as the 
: registers do not distinguish the marriages which have proved barren ; 
and the births in a town do not exactly, correspond with the marriages 
in the same town. In Geneva, children are born of parents who were 
married elsewhere, and persons who are married there settle in other 
parts. Besides, the births which are registered in one year do not cor- 
respond with the marriages celebrated in the same year,. therefore the 
births which took place in 1814, when the offspring of the marriages 
of the previous year, and the births consequent on the marriages in 
1832, will not appear before the following year. 

These objections could not be overlooked in considering the fecun- 
dity of a population for one or two years only, but in doing so for a 
period of 20 years their force disappears. As the fruitfulness of the 
marriages of 1814-15-16 has probably ceased before 1833, and if the 
children who spring from the marriages of 1833 are excluded, their 
number will be nearly balanced by that of the children included from 
the marriages of 1813. 

In the last 10 years of the seventeenth century one marriage pro- 
duced 5 children; the probable life was scarcely 20, and Geneva con- 
tained barely 17, 000 inhabitants. Towards the end of the eighteenth 
century there were but 3 children to a marriage; the probable life 
exceeded 32 years, and the population was 26 ,000. At the present 
time 24 children are the offspring of a marriage, the probable life i 1s 
45 years, and the population exceeds 27,000. | 

Marriages dissolved by mutual consent during the 20 years from 
1814 to 1833, have lasted on an average from the day of celebration 
to that of the divorce granted by the civil officer (including the year 
for the necessary proceedings), 12 years, 2 months, 
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The average duration of marriages dissolved for specified causes 
(including the time of proceedings in pleading and defending), has 
been 13 years. Extreme cases, 1 at the end of 2 years 9 months, 
another at the expiration of 31 years 8 months. 

When Geneva was subject to the laws of France, and divorces were 
easily to be obtained, their number was great. From the end of the 
year 1790 to the end of the year 1802, there were 796 marriages and 
102 divorces, or 1]. in 7°8. But since the facilities of gaining divorces 
have been restricted, a great alteration has occurred, as from the year 
1803 to the end of 1833 there were 5,246 marriages and 109 divorces, 
or 1 in 48, which is six times less frequent than they were during the 
sad influence of the law of the 25th September, 1792. 

The following particulars respecting celibacy refer entirely to 
females. The 5,690 female deaths, from 1814 to 1832, are divided 
thus :— 








POLBSEGES «sckians sinss Soodecausreel’y ORE etc 45°41 
RN Saeco oo. se.s dei dean vowtstcs tee dade snl hg ONL © «since 26°47. 
Widows and Divorced ........ 1 aa 28°42 

5,690 100-00 


1,491 died before the legal marriage-age, or 15 years(4+) 26°20 
Of the remaining marriageable 4, 199—3, 106 marry ($1) 54°59 











Which is, on the number of marriaeéable ao aa ee oes os 73°97 
Aad | O93 remain spinsters (0), cc sicgdas:csssnepamsgtesntgenaneens 19°21 
Which is, on the number of marriageable..........cccccesseens ae 26°03 
100:00 100°00 
Spinsters. Years. Per Cent. 
Of these: 1,093 ° a..secs 160 die between 15 and 20 14°64 
he kaart ree 155 a 20%), saa 14°18 
Uke ee 102 5 2 Wee OU eens sak 9°33 
shoe er Randa att 120 5 DO! SpoetO 5. aus 10°98 
oe en spo gensetien 98 a AD a9 id Ob cccanceains 8°97 
Rett las ses 458 ‘5 above 90° %..ic5 41°90 
100-00 


In the Pays de Vaud, during the eighteenth century, it appears 
that of 4,714 females who arrived at 15 years of age, 3,615 married 
(0°7669); 350 died between 15 and 30 (0°0748); and 749 died above 
30 (0:1588). 

The question as to whether the married female lives longer than 
the unmarried has not been considered. But Muret says that the 
former at 20 has an average life of 2 years beyond that of the latter ; 
and D’Odier gives the married female at that age a superiority of 
9 or 10 years. However this may be, it should not be forgotten that 
the class of young married women is, as Muret observes, composed of 
picked individuals. 

We now come to the subject of Births, and the next table exhibits 
their number, in decennial periods, from 1695 to 1791. | 
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Periods. Males. Females. Total. 
1695 to 1700........ 1,909 1,839 3,748 
AOL Sy ae bse: 3,391 3,209 6,600 
LPEP (OB P 26s 3,374 3,177 6,551 
LEZ BESO. 3,038 3,268 6,806 
Aol 255% b6408.,.0.%; 3,413 3,348 6,861 
he) Se a WES | eee 3,405 3,210 6,680 
DO} 45 eb 200 asm. 3,847 Bal 2d. 7,044 
i alae OBR 9 6 Ra S007 4,098 8,055 
PRE seas ata lio. | Pesan 4,020 Pato ie 7,893 
i jo ae as Wl Zea 4,068 3,928 7,996 

We Obalieivecsnos: 35,022 33,742 68,764 





The male births were 50:93 per cent. of the total number, and in 
proportion to the female births, were as 100 to 103°8; the female 
births were 49:07 per cent. of the total number, and, in proportion to 
the male births, were as 96°3 t0 100. As, in the same years, there were 
65,030 deaths, the births exceeded the deaths by 3,734 or j;. /On 
comparing the births and deaths of each sex, the following results 
appear :— 








Male Divts...Jcccccecces So,ito Female deaths........s0000 32,475 
ert GOMES %. csr. 29,568 Oh RE REUIIS! vc sMioecetotrese 313,903 
Excess of male births 3,545 Excess of female deaths 554 


During mS six years from 1786- 91, 278 were illegitimate im 4,3 
births, about aise 

From Ae ‘to 17 91, in periods of twenty years, the average annual 
proportion of the births to the population was as follows :— 

















Births. 
Periods. AVerAgO 
Population. Annual — Annual 
Average. Proportion. 
1695 to 3710.:..... ' 17,700 646 1 in 27 
US 9 RS Fae ae 20,000 667 » 30 
iOS CR | ee 21,500 677 » Ol 
E7 OU 455 17 PO Bai: 23,500 781 19 
iy on 8 25,000 756 iene 





In the seven years from 1806 to 1812, the following was the 
number of births :— 


RS SEES ES STS STE APT US "ENS IES 






































Males. Females. 
Ri Tn As I Total. 
Legitimate, | Illegitimate. | Abandoned, Legitimate. | Illegitimate, | Abandoned, 
ae eee 
I: < 
1,732 177 170 1,643 184 147 4,053 
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To an average population of 23,250, during this period (1806 to 
1812), the births were in the proportion of 1 in 40, on an annual 
average. 

The illegitimate and abandoned were, to the total births, in the 
proportion of 1 in 6. But Geneva at that period was a garrison- 
town, and also the chief town of the department of Leman, and there- 
fore received the foundlings of that district. After the Restoration the 
number of such births rapidly decreased. | 

The following table shows the number of births in each year from 
1814 to 1833. , 


























MALEs, FEema.es, Tllegiti- 

VOOR: 1 Tatts | Bleciti Legiti- | IHegiti Pon: Sy 
egiti- egiti- egiti- egiti- 4 

mate. mate. | Tokal, mate. mate. Petal. per Cent. 

yore 231 48 | 279 | 193 42} 935 | 514 1 17-5) 
MSV... cnc 204 35 239 202 34 236 475 14°52 
VSHOs.. 6.8 215 28 243 209 32 241 484 12°39 
TOR cus 224 27 251 215 Bt 246 497 11°67 
TSS .cckss 216 37 253 236 22 258 Bll | 11°54 
1819......: 238 34 272 203 27 230 502 12°15 
PS 20.0: 224 35 259 254 43 297 556 14°03 
US 2TeS Ss... 226 24 250 235 32 267 ol7. ‘10°83 
1822 cs 260 29 289 224 28 252 541 10°53 
S23 250. 247 34 281 205 30 4 235 516 12°40 














Total.,..) 2,285 331 |2,616 {2,176 321 | 2,497 5,113 12°75 
























































124... 265 23 | 288 | 224 29 | 253 541 9°61 
1895... 289 ag |. $72 toas 21 | 266 578 7-61 
1926...) 268 |. 18} -2986-4 213 27 | 240 526 8°55 
1827........ 283 25 | 308 | 262 24 | 286 594 8-25 
1328... 272 is | 290 | 252 ia | 266 556 5°75 
- 4829... 278 26 | 304 | 259 93 | 282 586 8:36 
1830...) 289 21 | 310 | 272 20 | 299 602 6°81 
1931... 293 25 | 318 | 279 27 | 306 624 8°33 
1832... 313 18 | 330 | 297 18 | 245 575 6°67 
1833..4 294 22 | 316 | 296 ie} 314 630 6°35 
mes - = - [| 
Total..../2,843 | 219 |3,062 |2,529 | 221 |2,750 | 5,812 157 
Se: 5,128 | 550 {5,678 |4,705 | 542 15,247 110,925 9:99 
Totals} ~’ 2 Y ? ? 








The average annual number of births was—- 


Me PHC AGRE VO COR sas5 cso soe’ chatgasahabs octane coum Resumen ke aes 511 
Me Pee LU VOOR Sinise axssh Saud Poarseovsaanteroacabtoce armmuvenlencemmteat 581 
In the 20 Years ene sire aca 546 


The proportion of the illegitimate to the total births was, in the 

first 10 years, 12°75 per cent., or about 4; in the last 10 years, 7:57, or 

about =; and in the 20 years 9°99 per cent. In France, from 1815 to 

" 1838 the per centage was 7°01; at Paris it was 35°81. As illegitimate 

births are always more numerous in towns than in the country, and as 

their proportion in the town of Geneva exceeds only by 2 their propor- 
tion in the kingdom of France, these results are not unfavourable. 
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The births increased during the second decennial period, from 1824 
to 1833, 13°6 per cent., which corresponds with the population increase 
of 12°5 per cent. The proportion of births to the population during 
the 20 years, was, on an average, 1 in 46°86; whereas at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century it was 1 in 40. 

We have the following numbers and proportions for the births of 
each sex:— 

as 
1814 to 1833. 




















Total Number. Per Centage. Proportions, 
Males tabthscaavatrndanenea’ 5,678 51°9725 100 to 108°21 or 13 
Lo OC ee 5,247 48°0275 92°39 to 100 = or 12 
10,925 1¢00°0000 





The relative proportions varied considerably in different years, as 
in 1818-20-21, more females than males were born. On the contrary, 
in 1832, the males predominated by 57 per cent. 

The predominance of the males was stronger in the last ten years 
1824 to 1833, than in the preceding ten, 1814 to 1823, in the propor- 
tion of 52°684 to 51°163 per cent. 

On the average, 13 males were born to 12 females. 

It has been remarked that a considerable difference exists in the 
relative proportion of the sexes in legitimate and illegitimate births ; 
and the comparative greater excess of the males in legitimate births, 
is strikingly shown in the table at page 306, from which are derived 
the following numbers and proportions :— 










1814 to 1833. 





Total Number. Per Centage. Proportions. 













100 to 108°99 
91°75 to 100 










5,128 
4,705 


ne 


9,833 


52,151 


Legitimate | 47,849 


Females.... 


















100,000 


ee ee Se 


50,366 
49,634 


100,000 













100 to 101:48 
98°54 to 100 





Ilegitimate { pee 





Females.... 











The difference, therefore, between the males and females is in pro- 
portion of 12 to 11 in legitimate births, and 69 to 68 in illegitimate. 
Per Cent. 
Of the 1,092 illegitimate children born, from 1814 to 1833, 
119 were abandoned, and both parents were unknown, or 10°90 
Of the 119 abandoned, 4 only were acknowledged by the 
mothers, and none by the fathers. 
The females were abandoned more frequently than the 
males, in the proportion of 6 to 5. 
The mothers of 973 of the 1,092 children were known, and 
designated in the registers. 
Carried forward ..,........ reine aaseuoc nan ieiieys 10°90 
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Per Cent. © 
BrOUSHE TORI ATE, dciync.coces spy <cede> vnsropsiersenovontegegnanne 10°90 
243 children were merely acknowledged by the fathers, 
generally at the time of registration ............:scceseeeaes 22°25 
117 children were legitimated by subsequent marriages .... 10°71 
The number of males and of females who were acknow- 
ledged and legitimated was nearly equal. 
The fathers of 613 of the 973 housed, or not abandoned 
Children, remained UNKNOWN  cissssorrerssrecrersersrcesrsceneenes : 5ocl4 
100°00 


From these figures, we may presume, that of 10 illegitimate 
children, about + is altogether abandoned, 2 acknowledged, 4 is legi- 
timated, and & have mothers only as legal parents. The fathers are 
known only in + of the cases. 

The following table exhibits the number of still-births, legitimate 
and illegitimate, in each year, from 1814 to 1833 :— 





Legitimate. ~ itimate. 
egitimate legitimate Proportion 


Males. | Females. | Males, | Females. to Pires. 








4 


www thayP: 
mower pono: : 
od elm Sl tt i- qi- le Mh 











In the first 10 years, the annual average was 34 still-births, or J; 
of the births; in the second 10 years, 30, or 4; and in the 20 years 
(males 18, females 14), 32, or 53, or 1 still-birth in 800 inhabitants. 
The annual variation in the numbers was considerable. 

The decrease of still-births im the second decennial period was 
10°95 per cent., which, as the population had increased, is a result 
due, in a great measure, to improved midwifery. 
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To the total number of still-births, the legitimate and illegitimate 
were as follow :-—- 
































Total Number. Per Centage. 

PLEOUIMIGER, (hos cde gencnesooehe 517 80°03 or 4 

PMegiiMiGtens. (sc. seocescanes 129 19°94 -or 2 
646 100°00 





From 1814 to 1833, there were 9,833 legitimate births and 517 
legitimate still-births, which is 1 in 19:0 births, or 20 conceptions; in 
the same period, there were 1,092 illegitimate births and 129 illegiti- 
mate still-births, or 1 in 8°4 births, or 9°4 conceptions. Hence the 
proportion of still-births amongst illegitimate children was double that 
amongst legitimate; so that the chance of not being born alive was 
twice as great for the illegitimate as it was for the legitimate. This 
result may have sprung from a variety of causes which are generally 
connected with illegitimate pregnancy. 

In the still-births, the following was the relative proportion of the 
sexes :— 





























Total Number. Per Centage. Proportion. 
DM Ne gud sccotinncacsetorec’: 364 56°347 100 to 129°07 or 40 
pp OHMATeSy 15 130) Ra dees 282 43°653 (747407100; - [or 81 








646 | 100°000 





To the legitimate still-births, the proportion of each sex was— 











Total Number. Per Centage. Proportion. 
EMSS ih 0.2, ake tence: 297 57°45 100 to 135 
Pemidles oiecas.ekegrnes 220 42°55 74°07. to .100° 











517 160°00 


And to the illegitimate— 





























Total Number. Per Centage. Proportion. 
Wales eae nee 67 51°94 100 to 108 
PeRGAless...cciscwtrectes 62 48°06 92°5 to 100 


129 100-00 





It will be observed that the excess of illegitimate male children was 
alike small in the births and still-births. 

The number of males who were still-born was greater than the 
number of females, in the proportion of 4 to 8. The male child, 
therefore, was exposed, either in the womb or at the moment of birth, 
considering the size of its head and body, to many more casualties 
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than the female. This inferior vitality continucs, but in a decreasing 
ratio, during the life of the male. 
The following were the proportions of the still-births to the births :— 
1 male still-born in 15°59 male births, or 16°69 male conceptions 
1 female 3 18°60 female _,, 19°60 female 
1 child 1 RGPOT wo ne 
or 1 child still-born in 18 confinements. 
The number of living and still-births is next given, together with 
the per-centage proportions of each. 


0, 
” 


























Total Per Total Per 
Number, | Centage. Number. | Centage. 
Males living ........... 5,678 93°98 | Females living ........ 5,247 94°90 
99.  Stiul-Dorn * .... 364 6°02 »  se-bern... 282 5°10 





en ee | ee 
































»» conceived ..,.] 6,042 +,  conceived....) 5,529 100°00 
Total Number. Per Centage. 
Children living ......:..... 10,925 94°417 
sac SELES DOE. osocsss 646 5°583 
>» conceived ....... 11,571 100°000 





If, in order to arrive at the actual proportion of the sexes at the 
time of conception, we add the infants born alive to the still-born, we 
shall obtain the following results :— 





Total Per 


Number. | Centage. Proportion, 























Males born alive 5,128 
»,  still-born on 5,425 | 52°415 | 100 to 110°15 or 11 


Legitimate | Rg born alive 4,705 ; 7 
, _ still-born lee 4,925 | 47°585|90°78to100 or 10 


10,350 | 100°000 
Males born alive ges 617 50°532 100 to 102°15 or 5 


5,  still-born 67 


Illegitimate : Females born alive poy 


still-born 62 604 | 49-468 97°89to100 ~—or 50 


1,221 | 100-000 


eo ee | ee 


,. _ still-born ae 6,042 | 52,217} 100 to 109°28 or 12 


Females b rn alive 5,247 i 
auiiboos ed! 5,529 | 47,783} 91:51to100 = or 11 


fs Males born alive 5,678 


11,571 | 100°000 
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Consequently, at the time of conception, there were 12 males 
conceived to 11 females: 
The next table relates to Twin-births, from 1814 to 1833 :— 





Males. Females. 

Years. Two Two ee Legiti- | Dlegiti- agi. ee 
Males. |Females Female. mate, | mate. “| Born Still- | Born Still- 
Alive. | born, | Alive. | born. 


—EEte: | a ee ee Oe | =e 


1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 | 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
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DEHN E NY KHK DWE WHRNDNWNHNE: 
ONNNWNHNWHEWONHENWNUNEDND: 


bed DO He bet Oo met GG 


14 19 


eres | eemenene een J ee | ee ee ee fee er ee | ee? 


Total; 47 52 57 140 16 156 114 37 136 25 





The average annual number of twin-births was 7°8. 
To ascertain the proportion between the twin-births and the total 
births, the former must be deducted from the latter :— 


Births ead. SCHL IERS: cincccwseciare Naieltadtandac 11,571 
AE WRU DEEUIG sc annctonsdiivesdedvdssind ce PE eee 156 
11,415 


And 156 twin-births to 11,415 births bear a proportion of 1 in 78. 
The Sexes were divided in the following way :— 














Total Number. Per Centage. Proportion. 
Males ..... Seveareneatseersys 151 en 4 Fh 800 16 9aceheac ki. 
PORAOS » ccdinccnaaaantiecnin 161 : 51°6 106°6 to 100 or 16 
312 100-0 


In the total number of twin children, the excess of the females was © 
very nearly equal to that of the males in the total births. Male twins 
occurred less frequently than female twins, and male and female —— 
were the most frequent. 
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The number and per-centage of the twin children born alive and 
still-born were— . - 








Total Number, ~ Per Centage. 
Bor alive “>.c,.. eager 230 80°1 or 4 
Still BOun. 25.2 cscce dave cos: 62 19°9 or 1 





So that 1 twin-child in 5 was still-born; whereas, in single births, 
the proportion was as low as 1 in 18. 
The still-births of the twins of each sex were— 





¥ 











Total Number. Per Centage. 
IE OES. sctvcneter sean ttoatesca sees 37 bie i * soGsar6 
Females ..... i etonseeeeMeaicteant 25 40°32 or 4 
62———«|«100-00. 





Therefore’ the proportion of male to female still-births was greater 
in the twin than in the single births. 

The proportion of illegitimate births was the same in the twin and 
single births. 

No Triple births occurred from 1814 to 1833. 

With regard to the Deaths, M. Mallet has prepared a table webich 
exhibits their annual number from 1551 to 1813, and from that table 
he has taken the following abstract, which furnishes us with the 
decennial number of the deaths, and their annual average during the 

same e period : — 





Total Annual 


Total Annual 





























ponies Number, Average, Periods: Number. Averages. 
1551—1560 .... 4,951 495 1681—1690 .... 7,428 743 
1561—1570 .... 6,350 635 1691—1700 .... 5,660 566 
1571—1580 .,... 4,009 401 1701—1710 .... 6,968. 697 
1581—1590 .... 6,526 653 1711—1720 .... 6,041 604 
1591—1600 .... 3,976 398 1721—1730 .... 6,660 666 
1601—1610 .... 4,211 42] 1731—1740 .... 6,053 605 
1611—1620 ,,... 6,498 650 1741—1750 .... 6,930 693 
1621—1630 .... 5,314 531 1751—1760 .... 6,761 676 
1631—1640 .... 6,212 621 1761—1770 .... 7,068 707 
1641—1650 .... 4,456 446 1771—1780 .... 7,395 739 
1651—1660 .... 4,441 444 1781—1790 .... T5444 748 
1661—1670 .... 5,224 6 Pape 1791—1800 .... 6,676 668 © 
1671—1680 .... 6,007 601 1801—1810 .... 6,960. 696 





In the three years from 1811 to 1818, the deaths amounted to 
1802, and the annual average to 601. 
Considerable fluctuations will be observed in the consecutive aver- 
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ages, but this result is occasioned by superior causes, which tend to 
increase or decrease the mortality above or below the usual average. 
By taking the averages of longer periods, these differences will dis- 
appear. Thus, on every 50 years from 1551 to 1800, the averages - 
successively would be 516, 536, 575, 653, and 707. 

The progressive increase in the number of deaths, between the years 
1551 and 1800, compared with the progressive increase of the population 
in the same period, will be found in the following table :— 























Propo: Difference in 
Aneel aes Propor- | the Increase AyERES Decrease 

Periods Average Incicane: bo Bneecaca tionate |of Population Ra ao in 

of Popula- of 6 F f Increase and of Rate 
50 Years, tion, Deaths Ponnae of | Mortality, or Déexthe of 

: fon . Deaths. | Diminution ‘ ; Death. 

y of Deaths. 
1551—1600 | 13,000] 516 100 100 ae Lin 25 

1601—1650 | 14,500 536 Thi 104 7 Bay v3 
1651—1700 | 16,000; 575 123 110 13 eee 1 
1701—1750 | 19,500 653 150 126 24 i OO 2 
1751—1800 | 24,000 707 185 137 48 1) 04 4 








Thus, during two centuries and a half, while the population 
increased in the ratio of 100 to 185, the deaths only increased in the 
proportion of 100 to 137; therefore the difference of 48 between these 
two proportions, was the decrease in the general mortality. In the 
sixteenth century, 1 individual in 25 died annually; whereas, in the 
eighteenth, there died but 1 m 34, which is an increase of 9 in the 


proportionate number of individuals to 1 death in the year. 


The next table comprises the number of deaths and the agoregate 


ages of the persons who died in each year from 1814 to 1838. 


RA A RTE TST ST TY I ET ST EIT OC ELLIE SES DE ELDERS PEL IES SLIT SEL IEN L ALLE EL EDEL ALLL S DEDEDE LI IE TE, OTR EINE TOCA! 


Years, 


See 


1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
























































Males. Females. Total. 
Deaths. Ages. Deaths. Ages, Deaths. Ages, 
Years. Mths. Dys. Years. Mths. “Dys. Years. Mths. Dys. 
294 | 11,566 7 5 370 | 16,005 Desay 664 |: 27,561 Qi 6 
202 7,363 | ee Zane 94640. 3 18 434 | 16,827 4 20 
219 9,674 1 16 Zhi |, Lawoe by Le BOO | 22. 20 Omen cy ward 
Doe OC OCE, AO 124 Vo 52 | aeoo, 60 EZ 454 | 19,089 9 ll 
BUC) Se Sas BP PS MISO PAT BIE BT 5 516 | 19,023 2° 97 
207 7,664 4 7 265 |) TV,1238 4 6 472). 18,787. 8°13 
239 4 95788 5e 14 276 | 12,647 Ab wis oh 515, 22;435 9 19 
224 8,668 SS 285 | 12,434 G4) 24 GOD lied, MOBY gu iiay y i 
2 2b NOOO 3 QO) -s'3 260-1) 1Y,372 Sa.20 502-| 21,422 2 
217 S55.. Abe. 22 Ye aa 6 ek Mm AS form lined dds Ober Legh 6 
2,313 | 89,888 10 13 |2,786/118,585 10 4 | 5,099 |208,474 8 17 


Leconte Sot, Sotaiana sh vel vol hy sve IU eel Sl Slt NN ee IR ANE NE AOL a AAU ila dopo 
Continued, 
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Males. Females. Total. 
NGAaYss S33 te ee a cag ae eee ee Sept ote ere ee eaarnes 
Deaths. Ages, Deaths. Ages. Deaths, Ages. 
Years. Mths. Dys. Years. Mths. Dys. | Years. Mths, Dys. 
1824 27%.) -10,779 20-18 270 \ 52,904" 3S < 42 541 4 23,067 "@ *O 
1825 276 10,253 0 9 270 12,128 S29 546 | 22,381 9 8 
1826 311 11,602 4 4. 268 10,660 9 23 579 | 22,263 1 7 
1827 290 10,072 Ov 922 297 | 1L,737>) 18 0 | 587 | 21,810 G. see 
1828 oe 12,343 3. 19 286 12,084 O25 601 24,427 4 12 
1829 269 | 10,785 S - 1. 2o4 1) Paso. | (ee tase D0 | 2o,002 3 sae 
1830 253 9,580 10 25 317 | 13,878 6 25 570} <26,453 oS 26 
1831 273 O77" TT 22 287 12,776 oY oF 560" | 23,304 9 19 
1832 334 | 12,539 2 1 a2a. | £2,939 1 24 657 4.25,478 3 (25 
1833 SIZ od ek). Be 302.) 12,185 LS Paeee | 619 ¢: 24,560 5 25 
2,909 |110,909 1 8 | 2,904 }124,391 10 24 5,813 | 235,301 0 a 





ee ee | ee eres Se | ee eee | Ree Se re ee Ce | ee en | SEY Se ES, SEE 





Total \'5,222;200;797 1°21 75,690 | 2425977" ~ 8> 28 | 10,912 14485775 S99 





During the first decennial period, on an annual average, 231 males 
and 279 females, or 510 of both sexes, died; in the last period, the 
numbers were 291 males and 290 females, or 581 of both sexes; and 
in the twenty years, the mortality consisted of 261 males and 284 
females, or 545 of both sexes. It will be observed that, in the first 
period of 10 years, the deaths of the females exceeded the deaths of the 
males by 4, whereas in the last 10 years the average mortality of the 
two sexes was almost equal. 

The mortality increased 14 per cent. in the 10 years from 1824 to 
1833, as a comparison of the total number of deaths in each of the two 
decennial periods will prove :— 


TOES to. LSZS)  sncstecbers.. DOGO: oayecimterrorn 100 
E824 to TBSS) lies beans Dipl yn ecenomdiseremnsy 114 
This increase was in proportion to that of the births or of the 


population. 

A reference to the last table will show that a considerable variation 
occurred in the number of the deaths in each of the years from 1814 to 
1833, and this variation will be found to be greater than that in the 
number of the births. The amount of deaths in 1814 is, to that 
in 1815, as 3 to 2. But, with this exception, the difference between 
one year and another is not greater than +. A fatal fever appeared 
in the first months of the year 1814, and caused the deaths to exceed 
the births by 150, or =4 4 of the population. This heavy mortality 
was confined to the first months of that year, as the number of deaths 
in the latter months was below the average. In the following year, 
1815, the number of deaths was the smallest, and the births exceeded 
the deaths. However, the equilibrium between the births and the 
deaths was not restored until ten years after the ravages in 1814. 

In the year 1832, we find an excess of 82 deaths over the births, 
which is accounted for, in a great measure, by the prevalence of 
epidemical small-pox. 

In 1833 the deaths bore a proportion to the population of 1 in 
46°92; a very favourable ratio, and equal, within a trifle, to that of 
births, 1 in 46°86. 
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With respect to the relative mortality of the two sexes, there has 
always been, in an aggregate of years, an excess in the deaths of females. 
Thus, from 1701 to 1818 there died— 








Number. Proportion. 
Females ososysccssssooe 40,427 100 to 110-2 
Ee at 36,663 90°7 to 100 





A similar result was apparent between 1814 and 1838. 






Proportion. 















Number, 
Females. .csesescceeses 5,690 100 to 108°9 or 13 
11 7 (oC AR aS a 5,222 O77. te- 100°. or.12 





In this period, however, the excess arose in the first ten years, 
from 1814 to 18238, as from 1824 to 1833 the deaths of the males 
exceed the deaths of the females by 5. The difference in the number 
of deaths of each sex, from 1814 to 1883, will be seen in the succeed- 
ing table. 


























Excess of Deaths. Excess of Deaths. 
Years 
Males, Females, Males. Females. 
POU Bc: 76 2; ws 
BSUS ccd cect 30 6 re 
Ch. ree 58 43 “iis 
1A iy re 10 woo 7 
HSYS). ;..ca-. 82 29 Wee 
A. 58 dete bb 
poy) ee By ane 64 
2. ee 61 Wee 14 
C2 re 8 11 pare 
Oe eosin ctsps 53 15 
473 ‘ 105 100 








The excess was not, therefore, constantly on the side of the 
females, 

Having considered the actual mortality, and the relative number 
of deaths of each sex, our attention will now be directed to the fluctua- 
tion in the rate of mortality at different periods of life. Beginning 
from the birth we shall find that the first day of existence exhibits a 
very heavy mortality, and that only 1 infant in about 5 survives it. 
The second day is three times less fatal than the first, and the third is 
less dangerous in a twofold degree than the second. In subsequent 
days the mortality subsides less rapidly, but still as regularly. In fact, 
the first month is very fatal, as about one-half of the children who die 
in their first year are carried off during that period, which is eleven 
times more fatal than any subsequent month: 6°85 children in 100 
births are dead at the expiration of the first month. 

Between the first and second months the mortality decreases in the 
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proportion of 42 to 1, from the second to the third the proportion is 
2 to l,and 8 to 2 between the third and sixth months. The decrease 
is less ‘perceptible j in the last six months of the first year, in the course 
of which infants die in the proportion of 1 in 7:2 births. 

The rate of mortality at subsequent periods of life may be seen in 
the following table, which exhibits, at different ages, the proportionate 
number of deaths, and of those who survive ; “with the number of 
individuals in proportion to ] death, during the last part of the six- 
teenth century*, and in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and the first 
third of the nineteenth centuryt. 
ES RES a a, ak lias OI Bee Exaile So ce 
Per Centage Proportions of Deaths. 





















































Sixteenth Seventeenth Eighteenth Nineteenth 

Century. Century. Century. Century. 
ESVCOT cas svaussaveasenss 25°92 23°12 20°12 15°12 
ZiaViCaNS 20 siiesswhasiostnnys 8°40 6°99 4°85 4°34 
1h Ae ar Mote eas 4°67 5°05 3°55 2°32 
4 to 5 years ........ 5°36 5°24 4°64 2°62 
AN 1 eae 7°59 6°60 5°75 3°63 
LE Dean 20M aes ane 4°52 3°68 2°48 2°50 
2 aA ile le eam 4°65 3°86 2°69 3°30 
2k ey tas oe ates 3°74 3°67 3°28 3°85 
AOE aE. is, omer eee 5°28 3°90 3°25 3°47 
Bo A S| eee eee ees 7°64 6°64 6:54 
Alay DO es 6°25 7:31 7°34 8°46 
oie 60 ~ AAS... 5°76 7°39 9°47 11°56 
61. 55°70 gy nen 4°50 6°89 11°41 14°35 
Tes: 5 COS 4 ORAS 2°90 5°61 10°01 12°47 
co EAE Saar Ones. 0°95 2°08 4°02 4:96 
eave DO: aris We ss cccs 0°23 0°37 0°50 Oss | 
100°00 100°00 100°00 100-60 

Per Centage Proportions of Survivers. 

nee Sixteenth Seventeenth Eighteenth Nineteenth 
Century. Century. Century. Century. 
POVCONE. PGs 74:08 76°28 79°88 84°88 
2x VOARS wrswcrh nine 65°68 69°29 75°03 80°54 
=e GIES SP REREAD Are ee 61°01 64°24 71°48 78°22 
4tO "D3 Years ..sac0-. 55°65 59°06 66°84 75°60 
Oe grr ens 48°06 52°40 61°09 71°97 
Teeth gas a eae 43°54 48°72 58°61 69°47 
DS pe OD) ol ras eeree 38°89 44°86 59°92 66:17 
Oe), Sacer 35°15 41:19 52°64 62°32 
DO ON. culls eh aloes 29°87 37 329 49°39 58°85 
te ey: |) eae eee Re 20°59 29°65 42°75 52°31 
aaa aa leet e 14°34 22°34 35:41 43°85 
SPS * Got Saath ae 8°58 14:95 25°94 32°29 
GC: EON AS Oe 4°08 8°06 14°53 17°94 
fds, 5535: 8 Osa osea Pie? 1°18 2°45 4°52 | «B47 
81 OO actos We tens 0°23 0°37 0°50 0°51 

Above Oe cha ahaa wit a a 





* The last 41 years, with a few exceptions. + The first 33 years. 
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‘ Number of Individuals to 1 Death, |) 3) 
- . Rea a Py ere eye 





Seventeenth Eighteenth Nineteenth 




















Sixteenth 

Century. Century. Century. Century. 
RE yrearesi etre oh 38 3°85 4°21 4°97 6°61 
Biyearet wes NBS 8°81 10°91 16°47 19°55 
syllable: 14°07 13°72 21°13 39°02 
BLO DO VOI  ccedunn, 11°38 12°26 15°40 29°85 
Cue I el eit 32 8°93 11°62 20°82 
eee xe 10°62 14°24 24°63 28°78 
Or gf oA0 gg gevharce 9°36 12°62 ei 21°05 
ae a nae ear ae 10°39 12°22 17°05 17°19 
Meese awa | 6°65 10°56 16°19 17°96 
Si ESp ae 4) a bps | 4°88 7°44 9°00 
Cs gars oa eens 320 4°05 . 5°82 6°18 
Cae aC Ea ae ae 2°49 3°47 o:49 3°79 
(LOA ae alae 1°99 2°16 ey 2:25 
Fi qe Seite | ial aaa SER 1°40 1°43 1°45 144 
SEG OO a fone. 1°24 1°17 1°12 1°10 

Mbove-90- 35 ies. : : 


ers ee ee eS eee Sef | er ee | a et ee 


By comparing the mortality in the sixteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies, we shall perceive that the proportionate number of deaths has 
decreased in the first and second years in the proportion of nearly 2 to 
1; in the period from three to fifteen years of 3 to 1; from sixteen to 
twenty-five years of 2 to 1; from twenty-six to forty years of 3 to 
1; and from forty-one to fifty years of 2 to 1. Between one and fifty 
years of age, therefore, the mortality of the present century has been 
two or threefold less than it was between the same ages in the six- 
teenth century. But from the age of fifty-one to sixty the number of 
deaths has only decreased in the proportion of 14 to 1; from sixty-one 
to seventy, scarcely +; and between seventy-one and eighty the pro- 
portionate mortality of the two centuries only differs to the amount of 
gz. After eighty years of age the sixteenth century has the advantage, 
as, from eighty-one to ninety, proportionably more individuals die in the 
nineteenth than was the case in the sixteenth century; the proportions 
of deaths at that period of life being-100 in 124 individuals in the six- 
teenth, and 100 in 109 in the nineteenth century, or 2 in favour of 
the sixteenth century. Of 100 individuals at eighty years of age, 
there reached the age of ninety, 19°6 per cent. in the sixteenth; 14:9 
per cent. in the seventeenth; 11 per cent. in the eighteenth; and 9:4 
per cent. in the nineteenth century; so that the number of persons 
who live to ninety years of age has diminished, not on the absolute 
number of deaths, but on that of the individuals of eighty, upon whom 
the calculation should be made. 

This diminished duration of life is even more perceptible above the 
age of ninety. In the sixteenth century, of 32 individuals at that 
age, 12 attained the age of 100, and 3 exceeded that term; a proportion 
of 0°468 at 100, or 100 in 213 at 90. In the seventeenth century, of 
196 at 90, 37 lived to 100, and beyond it 16; a proportion of 0°270 at 
100, or 100 in 369 at 90. In the eighteenth century, of 339 at 90 there 
were 12 alive at 100, and 15 also reached ages above 100: a proportion 
of 0°079 at 100, or 100 in 1250 at 90; and in the nineteenth century 108 
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at 90 give but 1 individual who attained the age of 101: a proportion 
-of 0°009 at that age, or 1 who lived till then out of 103 at the age of 90. 
Therefore, of the number of individuals at the age of 90, nearly one-half 
lived to the age of 100 or beyond it in the sixteenth, more than one-fourth 
in the seventeenth, and one-twelfth in the eighteenth, but scarcely more 
than 1 in 100 exhibit that prolongation of life in the nineteenth century. 
The figures of the probable duration of life lead to similar results, 
for we find, at the ages of 70 and 80, in the four centuries respectively, 
that the probable life was— 























Vea Sixteenth | Seventeenth | Eighteenth | Nineteenth 
: Century. Century. Century. Century. 
7s: Sate ae 7°03 7°%8 7°98 6°76 
ch. OPER oe RN ie 6°22 5°87 4°40 3°84 


In each century, therefore, at the age of 70, the probable duration 
of life has remained very nearly the same; but at the age of 80, it has 
continually diminished. 

The next table affords a comparison of the proportionate longevity 
in Geneva, and France and Belgium united. 





Geneva (1814-33). France and Belgium.—M. Burdach. 


ET Ce SESE, REESE Ger ee | eS REY AES | EEE SERA (REESE (NR RS 














‘Years. Years. 

Of 2 individuals, one will attain.... 45 Of 2 individuals, one will attain.,.. 23 
3 as 3 we 60 3 i os 9 a 48 

4 a 3 we 66 4 - - on 8 

5 93 39 Ores 69 5 29 39 eee 63 
Cy) r 72 ae ” vee 67 

7 9 is wa 00 

8 Ps 95 » 72 

7 9 23 73 9 9 ” we FS 

8 ss fe 74 10 Ke “ _ 7A 

9 oe e io 11 o 9s eae 
10 9 i . 76 12 m 5 se ee 
ly ” 77 IS yy ” TF 
12s, 9 . 78 14 vs #9 . 1% 
14 a * ee 16 ss - wire AD 
7s, + . 80 iS ews ¥9 .. 80 
20 5, ry . 81 A ie 33 wa ON 
22 7) ”7 . 82 25 3° 99 wn tee 
28 99 29 » 83 30 99 99 w. 83 
37 - 9 . 84 36 49 9 . 84 
48 ”? ” . 85 43 * ¥s fines OO 
Cat 55 ” . 86 SE op ‘i .. 86 
82 ” re) « 87 60 9 ” ee 
102s, ” . 88 70 as - vu 88 
138 it 93 . 89 100 ‘y - . 89 
194 ” ” > 90 120 x9 99 vn 90 
222 ” ” ~ 91 170 #3 ‘sis ee)’ 
B70" ¥ . 92 Pea oo * i 
363 sr i 9S 350 9 a wwe 98 
518 - 93 . 94 500 M a wie 94 
(27 9 9? oe 95 700 99 39 eres 95 
1,090 sty % . 96 1,000 ay iy ee, 
2,180 —,, i . 97 1,400 ,, e se DO 
9,453 3 ” . 98 1,900 “ ey va 98 
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Some interest attaches itself to the preceding table, which shows 
out of how many men born at the same time the different ages will be 
reached by one of their number. It is divided into three periods, the 
first of which is termed the normal duration of life: the numbers of 
men increase regularly by unities, and the ages in a contrary manner. 
The second is considered as the normal epoch of mortality: the num- 
bers of men, and the ages, increase together regularly, and by unities. 
The third is called an un-normal epoch: the numbers of men increase 
largely and without regularity, and the ages by unities, and in 
continuity. 

According to this table, Geneva has a superiority over France and 
Belgium up to the age of 83, which embraces 5%, of her population. 

‘Let us now proceed to investigate the causes of the prolongation of 
life in the greater part of the several ages, and of the diminution in 
the term of existence of individuals who have attained an advanced 
age. 

e We have already stated that the mortality during the first year is 
now twofold less heavy than it was in the sixteenth century. Amongst 
the general causes of this result, we may class the diminished fruitful- 
ness of marriages, and the more general nursing of children by their 
mothers. But as these causes only develope themselves gradually, the 
result, if due to them alone, should have gradually appeared also; and 
this has not been the case; for the diminution, which was scarcely 
one-third from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century, only became 
of importance in the beginning of the nineteenth. It appears that this 
sudden improvement may be mainly attributed to vaccination, the 
introduction of which is about contemporary with the present century. 
And in confirmation of the good which has flowed from that precious 
discovery of Jenner, we have seen that, since the period of its introduc- 
tion, the mortality between the ages of 3 and 10 years has decreased, 
in a threefold degree, to what it was in the sixteenth century; and it 
is at that period of life that the small-pox is the most fatal. Davillard 
has shown that 25 in 26 deaths by that disease occur during the first 
ten years. 

If the mortality in early childhood has been so considerably dimi- 
nished by a medical discovery, and if art cannot proportionably influ- 
ence it in later years, it follows that the improvement effected in early 
life will not be succeeded by a corresponding good progress at more 
advanced ages, and, therefore, that the mortality which happens in the 
early periods of life will not be a proper criterion by which to compare 
the mortality, at different ages, of distinct populations, or even of one 
and the same population. And this is exemplified by what has 
occurred at Geneva from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century. 
The diminution of mortality in the nineteenth century was very con- 
siderable during the first 10 years of life, and very feeble between 10 
-and 80 years. In the eighteenth century, from the birth to 10 years, 
1 infant died in 2°57; in the nineteenth, 1 in 3°57: and from 10 to 30 
years, in the eighteenth century, 1 in 5°22; and 1 in 5:48 in the nine- 
teenth. The improvement in the latter period is barely one-seventh 
of that in the former. The increase of the average life from the 
eighteenth to the nineteenth century is also inferior in comparison 
with the diminution of the mortality in the first year. 
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This example proves that longevity should be compared with 
human life in the aggregate, in the periods or countries to be investi- 
gated, as the comparison will not be so accurate if it is founded on a 
particular epoch of life. j 

From one century to another, the proportionate mortality between 
the ages of 10 and 50 years has continued to decrease regularly and 
progressively. ‘The principal causes which have contributed to so 
desirable a result are, doubtless, the spread of better means, the 
improved knowledge of medical treatment, larger, better-ventilated, 
and more suitable dwellings, more wholesome and more abundant food, 
the cessation of fearful pestilences, and the precautions taken against 
them, and an improved and better-regulated mode of living. 

It is a great advantage that the superior vitality has appeared at 
the most important age, and that thereby a larger number of indi- 
viduals survive the period of childhood, and attain an age when they 
can direct their powers to promote the general welfare. 

Old age, however, has not participated in the prolongation of life. 
Instead of gradually advancing to a patriarchal term, it has retro- 
graded in the scale of existence, and the number of its years has 
decreased. , 

A comparison of the relative numbers of the births and deaths is o 
importance in vital statistics, and the following table provides inform- 
ation on that part of the subject :— 











Males, Females. Total. 
a Excess of Excess of Excess of Excess of Excess of Excess of 
Births. Deaths. Births. Deaths. Births. Deaths. 
bos 2 eee 15 Ban 135 nae 150 
ISPas Ne sae’ 4] ae 
18.165... eaite ae 36 wae 12 
eee aa be , ic 43 “ 
TOMS acd. iis sie Al pane 5 
it SN watts Use 35 30 re 
1820; 0.0.3). same teas 4] 
Pegs et seed ake 18 7 asa 
Oe eae aie ae 28 ae 1G aes 
PE2 Bc easasx: Boat sie 35 30 ais 
| tei Ce ae aM 17 eee waueeoe 
WS ZO gs iocws Sens ede 4 32 Epa 
1826.00... ae Ht 28 ae ih 
127 st. Ay shes Il 7 Zee 
too pie ind. 93 20 43 45 
L829. iacais pot ay Rite 2 33 at 
LSaOr ene x sia 25 a2 
Blots SSRN sie sites 64 sae 
TSS2 ctu ar see 738 sae 82 
1833472: ; nee ll 





In the twenty years, the births were in excess twelve, and the 
deaths seven years, and in one year (1824) their numbers were equal. 
In the case of the males, the births generally surpassed the deaths ; 
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and with the females, the contrary happened as frequently. The total 
births of the males exceeded their deaths by 456; the total deaths of 
the females exceeded their births by 448; and the total births of both 
sexes exceeded their deaths by 13. 

It is curious to observe that, in Geneva, as well as elsewhere, more 
males than females are born, and that more females than males die. 
This contradictory result happens in equal proportions, thus: 


Births. Deaths. 
Li Ce eae ete 108-2 or 13 Females ............4... 108°9 or 13 
Females (isis Svcsin ccs 100 12 Males 


siavadeonnteles 100 12 


and is accounted for by the emigrations and immigrations, the males 
taking the chief part in the former, and the females in the latter. The 
trifling excess of births which is shown in the preceding paragraph, 
must, should it continue so small, lead to a stationary population. 
But a population never remains completely in statu quo; and in Geneva, 
formerly, there was an excess of births over the deaths, which at first 
diminished, and now has nearly vanished. This circumstance helps to 
prove how feeble are the calculations by which the period when a 
population will be doubled is attempted to be fixed. Such attempts 
might raise the supposition that fecundity, longevity, mortality, and 
the relation of births to deaths, follow an identical course in a long 
series of years; but this is never the case. 

A very dense population has an inferior fecundity, and a popula- 
tion not very fruitful has a low rate of mortality. 

If, in order to ascertain the time when the population of Geneva 
would have doubled, a calculation had been made on the excess 
of births, from 1695 to 1740, three centuries and a-half would have 
been named as the period required. But had the diminished excess 
between 1786 and 1791 been taken for the basis of such a calculation, 
more than seven centuries would have been necessary for the realisa- 
tion of the desired result. At present the births and deaths are 
nearly equal in number, and the population of Geneva exceeds, by 
one-half, its amount at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The stagnation in the movement of a population represents the con- 
dition of a town where there is scarcely proper space for the inhabi- 
tants, where the population is abundant, and where the fecundity 
of marriages js reduced to its minimum. 

A comparison of the general prosperity of the Genevese, with their 
great longevity, will serve to strengthen the hypothesis of Muret, that 
**the duration of life in each country is in an inverse ratio to the 
fecundity.” And. this position was maintained by M. d’Ivernois, who 
remarked that “long life in men is accompanied by a comparatively 
small number of births; and by such a ratio of births the complement 
of the human race is preserved and its welfare promoted.” 

From the statements concerning the mortality, we may obtain some 
interesting and valuable information respecting the average duration of 
life. On this subject approximate figures are too frequently brought 
forward, and in this way: if a table indicates 1C0 deaths between 20 
and 80 years of age, 25 years are given as the average duration of life ; 
but this calculation is not sufficiently precise, and the following ob- 
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servations are founded on the actual duration, in years, months, and 
days, of the lives of the individuals who died. 


Of 5,222 males that died from 1814 to 1833, the ages of 3 
were not known; the remaining 5,219 lived, in the aggre- 
gate, 200,797 years, 11 months, and 21 days, giving an Y. M. D. 
AVELATE Hie’ OF... conaesn rear ancang -oapseaitee «din gnarsstppepeeet een ie Men en 38. 5s 24 
Of 5,690 females that died in the same period, the ages of 2 
were not known; the other 5,688 lived, in the aggregate, 
242,977 years, 8 months, and 28 days, giving an average 


life Of-.2.2. eee con aan Lash See caus sbeeonacaateeceeaaas 42° 8 25 
10,907 individuals of both sexes lived 443,775 years, 8 months, 
and 19 days, giving an average life Of .........c..:.ccssecescesecees 40 8 7 


In the registers of this mortality the ages of the adults are generally 
represented by the number of years completed, while fractional parts of 
the years are neglected. Were we, on this account, to add 3 months 
23 days to the average life of the two sexes when taken together, 41 
years would then represent the average life. For a town population 
this average of the duration of life is considerable. In 1766, Muret 
estimated the average life in the Pays de Vaud, where the population 
is chiefly agricultural, at 35 years and 5 months. 

Hitherto, in Geneva, the average of life has progressively increased 
in duration, and the following table sets forth the progress from the 
end of the sixteenth century to the year 1833. 














‘ Averages of _ Centesimal 
Periods. Males, Females. bot Sexds: i BNertnae. 
X. Mi De } ¥e ML De b ooXee Me oD, 
Pee Oe sR aesk, CORT Ret et aaa 100 
ME Ui sic ds esaracempht 
17th Century........ ou Reet Se ee We 2a BR NS 120 
1701 to 1750........ 29.2 26 39 8 22 52 oF 22 153 
B7SL. 44-3800... 31 10 12 36 Il 17 3¢ 6 IF 162 
SOL. 46 1813.3 30. @ 29 414 5 25 38. 6 0 181 
T8114 4: 1833..:..... 398 5 21 42-8) 18 40 8 7 191 





The increase in the seventeenth century was considerable, but it 
became much greater in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
During the ten years from 1824 to 1833 the average duration of life 
was rather lower than in the ten years from 1814 to 1823, as the 
following figures will show :— 





Males, Females. Average. 

















— 


Years. Mths. Days. Years. Mths. Days. Years. Mths. Days. 

















1814 to 1823.... a8 .:10 28 42 of 4 AQ. ght 2 
1824 -,, 18383... 38 bes 42 10 0 400° 5 ae 
Difference ...| —0 o 1 83 y +0 2 26 —0 5 10 





_ As the decrease happens only in the case of the males, it may be a 
usual rather than a casual variation. 
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The average duration of life varies, to some extent, in different 
years. Between the years of the highest and lowest averages for both 
sexes, the difference amounted to rather more than nine years; but in 
consecutive periods the averages are more regular, and the differences 
trifling. Thus, from 1814 to 1833, in periods of five years, the averages 
of the duration of life were— 


Years. Months, 


5) 2 SG oo eRe a 4) is 
EGR ae BOAO. fee icns te dcccloceslonnscAgeons 40 10 
Bay yy ee ohn eect oo icecsckecadst et 40 1 
POR a MON coer e seks tec tee The docacioitoene ao 40 9 
Greatest difference................ 11 months. 


Notwithstanding the common notion that the stronger of the two 
sexes possesses a superior vitality, the fact that the superiority belongs 
to the weaker sex, has long been observed, and frequently exhibited in 
the mortality-tables of many writers. In the table of M.M. Cramer 
and Joly, which relate to Geneva during the eighteenth century, the 
following result appears :— 


35,603 females died, who had lived, in the aggregate, 


1,294,914 years; their average life was.........s..cccccee 36°37 years. 
32,376 maies died, who had lived, in the aggregate, 
990,995 years; their average: life WaAS...0..4....seensscaroreee- 1 aia 
Difference in favour of the females............ S17 15%. 


This law has continued to operate since that period, but to a less 
though varying extent, in different years. From 1814 to 1833 the 
average life of each sex was— 


Years. Mths. Days. 
IEMA ESS teceee fecvecstectyeeticss 42 8 Poet . Moos 111 to 100 
3S ls a Ee nn ~~ OS 5 PA anil a LOO "90 


oo 


The difference being... 4 2 27 


It is a vain endeavour to explain this phenomenon, as some authors 
do, by describing the life of men as more boisterous, more subject to 
the influence of destructive agents, as burdened with the wearying 
labours of life, excited by political passions, exposed to the hazards of 
warfare, the dangers of the ocean and other perils, and encompassed 
with a crowd of passions in every stage of excess; for if we carefully 
investigate the superior vitality of females, we shall discover that its su- 
periority is at: the highest point before birth, as only 77 females to 100 
males are still-born, that it is still strong in the first year, and that it 
gradually lessens and becomes unimportant in the adults, so that the 
phenomenon is scarcely perceptible at the age when the above per- 
nicious causes would begin to exert an influence. But, without 
asserting that they have no kind of connection with this phenomenon, 
we may infer that it springs from a primeval Jaw of our nature, from a 
predisposition in our first being, from the peculiar constitution of each 
sex, and from the destiny decreed by the Almighty. 

The average superior vitality of the female is represented by very 

: y 2 
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nearly the same figures which show the proportionate excess in the 
conception of males. Thus— 


Average life of females........ 100 | Conception of males........ 100 
) males. ......0 90 a females..,. 91°5 


Having considered the average duration of life, we proceed to 
notice the probable duration of life, which the following figures will 
determine for the period from 1814 to 1833 :— 


Of 5,222 males who died, the ages of 5,219 were known ; 

2,609% is the half of the latter number; at 41 years, 

2,600 were dead; at 42 years, 2,634; their probable life y. mM. D. 

Wide LUCTELOLE erccee rast sei tres ie ncnce neces onsen amr saee un ecen eeeae 41 3 10 
Of 5,690 females who died, the ages of 5,688 were known; 

2,844 is the half of the latter number; at 48 years, 

2,816 were dead; at 49 years, 2,871; their probable life 

WAS AMENCEOT Os, 60 sake dinve Sov sta sesieetiu Dy <gce ese basete erat eeeet ema te 48..6...3 
Of 10,912 males and females who died, the ages of 10,907 

were known; 5,453 is the half of the latter number; at 

45 years, 5,466 were dead; at 46 years, 5,539; their 

probable lifelwasitherefore — is 5i0.1s abt: le awe 45- Q- 29 


The increase in the probable duration of life, from the end of the 
sixteenth century to 1833 appears in the next table. 





Periods: | Probable Duration Proportionate 
: of Life. Increase. 

















pees He 


Years, Mths, Days. 





rng of ee Baie 8 7 26 100 
SHOUT cso estas: 

17th'Century- °....... 13 3 16 153 
T70E to 1 790"..2..: 27 9 13 321 
1763, US00G..0 31 a 4) 361 
TOO) ph SlSicccay 40 8 Shas 470 
TS14 5, 18S3o.....5: 45 0 29 521 





Although the figures for the first of the above periods are not, 
perhaps, sufficiently accurate to justify the conclusion that the pro- 
bable duration of life was actually augmented five-fold in three 
centuries, yet a progressive increase is very apparent, and in a superior 
ratio to that of the increase of the average duration of life. The 
population of Geneva has doubled its numbers in three centuries, but 
the advance of its real and productive value, in the same period, has 
more than doubled the numerical increase. 

A difference in the probable duration of life occurred between the 
ten years from 1814 to 1823, and the ten years from 1824 to 1838. 
In these two decennial periods, the probable life was— 





Males. Females. Average for both Sexes, 
































Years. Mths. Days. | Years. Mths. Days. Years. Mths. Days, 
1814 to 1823...) 43 2 18 48 18 16 45 10 Ly 


1824 1,5 18332.) 39 7 0 49 0 0 44 6 6 














eee 


Difference —3 7 18 +0 10 16 —] 4 11 
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During the last of these periods, the probable life of the females 
increased, whilst that of the males decreased—a result similar to tha~ 
in the average life, but more prominent in this instance. But calculat 
tions respecting the probable life should be based on numerous observa~ 
tions during a series of years, as the figures relating to it vary, in 
different years, in twice as great a proportion as the figures which 
relate to the average life. 

According to the mortality-tables of Geneva for the eighteenth 
century, 





Years. 

The probable life of females was... csc....sjeccsissorncseneversseeosa 32°60 
is of males” .)...s.«. Se eer Ustuasdassiec ast 25°76 
Superiority of the females...............006 . 684 


This superiority still exists, and from 1814 to 1833 it was found to 
be in the following proportion :— 


‘ Years. Mths. Days. Proportions, 
Probable life of females .... 48 6 5B tinea ah 117°5 to 100 
Sy of males ........ 41 3. . 401s 100 «458-85 





Superiority of the females 7 2 23 


As a further illustration of the superior vitality of females, we 
may add that this superiority, which is very great at the birth, suffers 
a decrease of one-half at the age of 1 year; that it remains nearly 
stationary from 5 to 20 years; from 20 to 30 years, it is a third less; 
at 40 years, it does not amount to more than 15 months; at 60 years, 
it is very trifling; and at 70 years, it is scarcely perceptible. The 
aged of both sexes appear to possess nearly an equal chance of living a 
few years beyond three-score-and-ten. 

The following table exhibits the amount of the female’s superior 
average life and probable life at different periods, from the birth to 70 
years of age :— 





Periods. Average Life. Probable Life, 





Years. Years 
AE the DIRE: is scccassse 7°23 4°24 
Se gp EN OOE dices dpcetoer 3°10 2°19 
5. Oe MEARS U lics tens: 2°90 1°83 
Son ABOSY, cya. hasan 2°89 1°92 
ot ly) I Mn nd 2°39 2°10 
MERU A Sigs, vis, Ves ens tat 1°52 1°32 
AERO SSL, Videwoarees 1°29 1°23 
pi eats cook hvac coheed 1:26 0°98 
Pees |) eerie cor 0°92 0:62 
$5 Et OR Ua 0°19 0°35 





The following few calculations, founded on what has preceded, may 
not be uninteresting :—At or about the sixth month of pregnancy, it is 
72 to 1 that one child only will be born; 17 to 1 that the child will be 
born alive; and, if born alive, it will be 13 to 12 that the child will be 
a boy; and, if a boy, it will be 1 to 1 that he will live to 41 years 
3 months; and should the child be a girl, it will be 1 to 1 that she 
will live to 48 years and six months. 
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At Geneva, the probable life was inferior to the average life, until 
the beginning of the present century, when the inferiority passed to — 
the average life. From the sixteenth to the nineteenth century, the 
following were the respective amounts and proportions of the average 
and probable life :— 
































Sixteenth Seventeenth Eighteenth 
Century. Century. Century. go Bo. 1G8a 
Years, Years. Years, Years. 
Average .. dct... 2121 25°67 33°62 Probable.... 43°08 
Probable) cccposccon: 13°29 29°50 Average .... 39°69 
Difference.... 12°38 4°12 Difference 3°39 
Proportions. 
Average vecseccseeese: 245 193 o a 92 
Probable! sock: 100 ; 100 100 100 





From 1801 to 1818, the superiority of the probable over the 
average life was but 2 years and 2 months; between 1814 and 1833, 
it doubled, and was— 


Years. Mths. Days. Proportions. 
Probable............ 45 0 ys Milde NESE he 100 to 110°7 
AVEFAZC .oi..csi ede 40 8 ? eer 3 90°2 to 100°0 


Superiority... 4 4 22 


But this superiority of the probable life is not uniform at different 
periods of life; and, in fact, at a certain age, it ceases, and the average 
life takes the superiority, and maintains it, in a small ratio, to the end 
of life, as the following figures will prove—the plus sign signifying the 
superiority of the probable life, and the minus its inferiority to the 
average life :— 


Years. ! Years. 
eG the birthie dsc... cc: + 4:40 At 35 years vice + 0°36 
a L VCARS Be Secccdkevenes + 5°06 cis ene a a Ps, — 0°02 
Spy PV CAUS Oh EE cc veaccche + 4°05 Friel | emer ae AR. Coe PE — 0°97 
ip AMDT, 35 fe MRR Ja hac + 3°54 SIA 2 ssh id,-4« Stes Se —. 1°29 
a5 ROR ap. Een eRe van Sesn ses + 3°20 Shere dey Secale, eee — 1°55 
Sin ne a aauseete tecwewake hac. + 2°30 ors SOLES Paige ace ae ee ee — 1°38 
Ae tag Ae MEER teseas cr + 1°63 si POTS Sh... ah: ee — 0°76 
Me) Ra aay) eR ee + 0°88 pei tgs: 2 s<Relae ee ete — 0°63 


The average life and the probable life, calculated from the birth, 
increase to a certain period, at which they respectively reach their 
maximum, and from thence they continually decrease, until the most 
advanced age is attained. From the birth, the average life increases 
until & years of age, when it is at its maximum of 47°53" years, and 
decreases at the age of 4. The probable life increases until 2 years of 
age, when it is at its maximum of 52°17 years, and decreases at the 
age of 8. No very great difference exists between these two maxima, 
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and were they established on more extensive calculations, perhaps they 
would be more equal. Towards the fifth year, the average life, being 
on the decrease, equals the amount it was at the birth, and the pro- 
bable life does the same between the third and fourth years. Some 
light may be thrown on the principle of this successive increase and 
decrease by the following illustration:—Let us suppose the occur- 
rence of a large number of births at a certain period, and the majority 
of the children then born to be robust and healthy, and the minority 
to be weak and sickly. Now, in calculating the average life and the 
probable life, it is necessary to found the calculations on the number of 
the children who are born alive, including those who have actually 
breathed, if only for an hour (and in the calculations for the period 
between 1814 and 1833, only positive still-births have been excluded). 
But amongst the large number of new-born children there must be 
several who have but a precarious existence, and who die in a few 
days, er months, or at a very early age, either on account of bodily 
ailments or want of proper care. By including these in the calcula- 
tions, we must evidently lower the average and probable rate of 
vitality which ought to represent the presumed longevity of healthy 
children, who are destined to live at least for some years. 

As the sickly children die, so does the probable life of the healthy 
increase ; and in consequence of many deaths taking place soon after 
birth, the probable life is subject to a rapid increase. 

The probable life of a child who has lived 1 day is 14 months 
superior to that of a child just born; of a child 2 days’ old, it is 20 
months superior; and at 3 days’ old, the child possesses a superiority 
of 2 years. At the end of the first month, the superiority is 4 years, 
and at the end of the first year, it is more than 6 years. The supe- 
riority does not cease until the second year, when the probable life is 
at its maximum, and the child has then gained 7 years, At this 
period, the young generation is entirely free from the early-doomed 
and ephemeral children. 

During the increasing vitality, the child who lived a certain num- 
ber of days or months, gained, not only the time of its existence 
between the inferior and superior age, but also the quantity by which 
the probable life of the superior exceeded the probable life of the 
inferior age. 

Let us now investigate the period of decrease. It has before been 
observed that the average life continually decreased from 3, and the 
probable life from 2 years. But we may easily understand that a man 
by living one year of actual life, does not lose a whole year of his pro- 
bable life. In advancing one year in his career, he has increased the 
age at which he will probably die, that is to say, that, although there 
remains in reality a less time for him to live than there was a year 
before, the time which probably remains for him to live, if added to 
the time he has already lived, will form a total superior to that of his 
probable life and age in the preceding year. This position will be 
made more clear by the following example :—The probable life of an 
individual at 21 years of age is 39 years and 1 month, which, with the 
21 years already lived, make a total of 60 years and 1 month. At 22 
years, the probable life is 38 years and 5 months, which, with the 22 
years already lived, make a total of 60 years and 5 months. And i 
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the age at which he will probably die had not increased in the year 
expired between the ages of 21 and 22, he would have had a probable 
life of only 88 years and 1 month at the latter age. Thus 4 months 
are gained or added to the aggregate life by living from 21 to 22 years 
of age. The advantage gained in the period of decrease is the time 
which expires between the inferior and the superior age, less the quan- 
tity by which the probable life of the superior age is below that of the 
inferior age. 

The probable life, in its decrease, does not maintain a uniform rate. 
In the first years which follow the maximum of the probable life, the 
decrease is very feeble, and the advantage to vitality is proportionably 
very great, <A child of 5 years of age has a probable life of only one 
year less than a child of 2 years, although the former has lived three 
years longer than the latter. 

From 5 to 50 years the decrease of the probable life is more im- 
portant and regular. During that period it decreases in the ratio of 
about 9 months to every year of life, which may be looked upon as an 
average annual gain of three months to the term of life. At the more 
advanced periods of life the decrease is not so considerable, as from 60 
to 70 years the probable life is diminished only by 4 years and a-half, 
from 70 to 80 only by 3 years, and from 80 to 90 by no more than 8 
months. Thus the more advanced in age a person becomes the less 
rapid is the rate of decrease in the probable number of years which 
separate him from the tomb. If from the age of 60 to 70 the rate of 
decrease were the same as it is from 30 to 40, an individual at the age 
of 70 would have a probable life of only 3°42 years; whereas at the age 
of 70, by the actual rate of decrease, a person possesses a probable life 
of nearly double that amount, or 6°76 years. Above 80 years the rate 
of probable life is nearly stationary: it is the same at the ages of 83, 
84, 89, and even 92. At 84, 85, and 86 years of age the average life 
is the same. It results from these observations on the decrease of 
probable life, that it is greatest in the period of life between childhood 
and old age, and least in those two extreme periods of life. 

As the maximum vitality does not appear until the removal of the 
ephemeral and early-doomed children, it follows that a diminished 
mortality of young children is marked by the nearer approach of the 
maximum vitality to the period of birth. The following table exhibits 
the relative proportions between the maximum vitality and the period 
of birth in the average life and the probable life at Geneva from the 
sixteenth century to 1813, and the like proportions, in the nineteenth 
century, for France and Belgium, according to Duvillard and Quételet, 
compared with the twenty years from 1814 to 1838. 





Nineteenth 


1814 1801 - ix- 
8 8 1761 | 1701 | Seven Six Century. 


to to to to teenth teenth 
1833. 1813. 1800. | 1760. | Century. "y. 
| yi as he fake ne! France.} Belgium. 





et a |e ee | ne | ee oo 


Aveinge {Birth.| 1,000] 946 | 826 | 806 | 631 | 521 706 | 790 
Maximum] 1,000 | 1,000 | 947 | 897 | 773 644 904 ee 











— — 


Probable{ Hirth het 1,000} 902} 718 | 614 | 294 T91 451 554 
Maximum] 1,000} 964} .940 | 872 | 674 521 862 957 
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These figures are the proof of a considerable increase of vitality 
during three centuries, especially at the period of childhood. 

In speaking of the vitality of the two sexes we have alluded to the 
superior vitality of the female, and in pursuing that subject we may 
remark that this superiority is very prominent during the first year. 
Thus, in the first day only 1 girl in 65 dies to 1 boy in 42; in the first 
month 1 girl in 17 to 1 boy in 13; and in the first year but 10 girls in 
80 to 10 boys in 66. In the second year the difference, although on 
the decline, is still strongly marked on the contrary. From 6 to 8, and 
especially from 11 to 17 years, fewer boys than girls die; but from 19 
years the superior vitality is again on the side of the girls, with slight 
variations. It is not until 21 years that the sexes become numerically 
equal, rom that period the females predominate in proportion to the 
superior vitality which they then possess. At 21 years a man has an 
average life of 35°91 years, and a woman 87°81 years. In 100 births 
there remain, in proportion, at 50 years of age, 22°0675 men and 
23°1776 women, which bear the same relative proportion, as 35°91 
and 37°81. 

The following table will show the relative mortality and vitality of 
each sex at different ages, in proportion to 100 births:— 


















































Males. Females. 
Ages 

Mortality. Vitality. Mortality. Vitality. 
BORGO Accs ct acts de 51°9725 ait 48°0275 
DE SEIOTECUN 02. ckdeesssares 4°3319 47°6406 2°6348 45°3927 
1} to'3 months © ..:....3 1°4043 46°2363 0°9116 44°4811 
nite OFS A AS ex 1°0358 45°2005 0°5830 43°8981 
6 months to 1] year.... 1°7723 43°4282 1°3846 42°5135 

Total of 1 year.... 8°5443 wags 5,0140 
BV CALSE rare tetesjn ec ee 2°V9Fi 41°2371 1°8236 40°6899 
2 tO S Years:..cc/.080:  2°3502 38°8869 2°1531 38°5368 
Sl, SPU s GOS sais h bee 1°7723 37°1146 1°7482 36°7886 
DG cgi ol tn etch: 171954 35°9192 1°3337 35°4549 
Ub aA eae are 2°3102 33°6090 1°9000 33°5549 
ZT 4, FO yy secerrvesene 3°8937 29°7153 3°2255 30°3294 
De Oa suk OP acy satires 3°3060 26°4093 3°1324 27°1970 
MA Be Or ae eanecscses: 4°3418 22°0675 4°0194 23°1776 
OS OO! 4 LA oes, 6°0246 16°0429 5°6572 17°5204 
CORR SIAC ars 4a. scaieis 74991 8°5438 7°6498 9°8706 
fea pt Ole wtatpe i scciins conse 5°9945 2°5493 6°8564 3°0142 
SUR een geass satentes 2°3700 0°1793 2°6934 0°3208 

OU en vey idinces cc 0°1793 fee 0°3208 

51,9725 48°0275 





100 births. 





Here we observe that, between 60 and 70 years of age, males and 
females die in almost equal proportions; that at 90 a few more females 
survive than males; but that at 98 there remains but one male and one 
female who died at 99. 
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It has long been customary to divide human life into periods of 
infancy, youth, maturity, and old age; we will now consider how these 
classifications are confirmed by the probable duration of life. We have 
already stated that the presumed future vitality reached its maximum 
between 2 and 3 years of age: these are the years of infancy; and of 
100 deaths 19-786 take place in that period. On emerging from infancy, 
at 8 years, the child has a probable life of 52 years, therefore the time 
which elapses between 3 and 55 years will be the period of usual or 
ordinary life, the term probably attained by the children of 3 years; 
the deaths in that period being 40°158 per cent. At 55 years of age 
the probable life is 15, therefore from 55 to 70 we shall enter the 
period of advanced life, during which period the deaths amount to 
21:472 per cent. Beyond 70 years old age is encountered, and the 
remaining 18°584 per cent. disappear. The four periods of life will 
bear the following proportions to the general mortality: 





3 first years,,or infancy............... Shes a ie 19°786 per cent. 
3 to 55 years, or ordinary life ................ 40°158 Ss 
55 to 70 years, or advanced life................ 21°472 5 
ADOVE 70 Years, OF OLA AGE <i... sccseesepeee 18°584 Ne 
100°C00 id 


One-fourth is removed at 8 years and 4 months (4 years and 10 
months for the males and 12 years and 9 months for the females) ; 
one-half at 45 years (41 years and 4 months for the males, and 48 
years 7 months for the females); and three-fourths are no more at 65 
years and 10 months (64 years for the males, and 67 years for the 
females). 

To show the number of individuals who were of an age to labour 
for themselves and others, M. Quételet, in 1834, produced the following 
proportions for the following countries: for every 100 individuals 
below 15 years there were, above that age : 


In France ............. 220 individuals. In’ Eneland ............ 157 individuals. 
Sweden ............ 211 +3 Treland. -....:0.0..3. 143 - 
Belgium.....:.5..< 200 e United States .... 122 © 


The proportion at Geneva is much superior to any of the preceding, 
being 251 to 100. . 

We now approach the conclusion of our paper, and turn, in the last 
place, to the consideration of the influence of the seasons. It is well 
known that this influence is less felt in towns than in the country, as 
the inhabitants of the former can better protect themselves from 
variable temperatures. And in the case of Geneva, the population 
being engaged in handicrafts and manufactures, so that employment 
does not alter in different seasons; the reformed Protestant religion 
(which allows of no carnival, and permits marriage at all periods of 
the year) being that of nearly of the population; and as there exists 
no particular circumstance to exert a disturbing influence on the births, 
marriages, and deaths, their proportions should exhibit only such 
variations as are caused by solar and atmospheric influence. The first 
table contains the actual number of births from 1814 to 1833, ac- 
cording to the months in which they occurred, with proportions: each 
month is supposed to consist of thirty-one days. 


N 
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| Months Actual Proportions in | Above and below Males, *| Females, 

2 Numbers. | each Month. the Average. per Cent. per Cent. 
sanuary © .....:.. 959 1°0338 + 0°0338 51°51 48°49 
February ........ 904 1:0702 + 0°0702 53°65 46°35 
March: ........+. 1,028 1°1082.. «4+ . + Q@:h082 53°30 46°70 
PPAR) scscscek cbs. 972 10828 + 0°0828 52°98 47°02 
WEN epee ae 985 1:0619 + 0°0619 54°11 45°89 
DO oasis, 05 oes 879 0°9792 — 0°0208 48°69 . §1°31 
EG Fe. Sccicsacowes 858 0°9249 — 0:0751 52°68 47°32 
PISUSE.. costecaee: 894 0°9638 — 0°0362 53°58 46°42 
September .... 875 0°9747 — 0°0253 49°60 50°40 
Qctober ........ 863 0°9303 — 0°0697 49°59 50°41 
November .... 806 0°8978 — 0°1022 5111 48°89 
December........ 902 0°9724 — 0°0276 4 52°10 47°90 

10,925 12°0000 





According to seasons the proportions will be as follow :— 








Astronomical. Atmospherical. 
Winter.... 3°2122 of which are males 52°82 .... 3°0764 of which are males 52°42 
Spring .... 3°1239 5 i 51°§2. 1.  3°2529 . 45 53°46 
Summer... 2°8634 ‘3 3 51°95 .... 2°8679 i iF 51°65 
Autumn.. 2°8005 3 - 50°93 .... 2°8028 a3 = 50°10 
12°0000 12°0000 


It will be seen by the table that five of the months were above the 
average and seven below it. 

The following is the monthly order of the fecundity, according to 
the above proportions, together with the months in which the concep- 
tions occurred :— 


Births. March, April. February. May. January. 
1°1082 1°0828 1:0702 1.0619 1°0338 
Conceptions, June, July. May. August, April. 
B. June. September, December. August. October. July. November, 
0°9792 0°9747 0°9724 0°9638 0:9303 0°9249 0°8978 
C. September. December. March, November. January. October. February. 


Although the difference between one month and another is not very 
great, as the most productive month exceeded the least productive only 
by +, periods of increase and decrease may still be observed, which 
divide the year into two great periods, in each of which there are four 
consecutive months, and into two small periods, in each of which there 
are but two consecutive months. The principal period of increase 
commences in December, and terminates in March, the month of the 
maximum of the births; the principal period of decrease is from April 
to July, the month of the secondary minimum of births; the secondary 
period of increase consists of August and September, the month of the 
secondary maximum; and the secondary period of decrease includes 
October and November, the month of the minimum of births. These 
periods will, therefore, stand thus :— 


December. January. February. March. 
Increase, principal period 0°9724 1:0338 1°0702 1°1082 (principal maximum.) 
March. April, May. June. 
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April. May. June. July. 
Decrease, jy »  _1:°0828 1:°0619 0°9792 0°9249 (secondary minimum.) 
July. August. September. October. ; 


August, September. 
Increase, secondary period 0°9638 — 0°9747 wisssssseseecsereee (secondary maximum.) 
November. December. 


October. November, 
Decrease, _,, 53 OP9SO3 (0°B978> AW decsdosgecSeaavs (principal minimum.) 
January. February. 


The conceptions, less numerous in winter, begin to increase in 
March, reach the average in April, and continue to increase in May 
and June, when they arrive at. their maximum. After June, they 
decrease a little, although in July and August they are numerous, and 
above the average. They fall considerably in October, rise again in 
November, and equal the numbers of March or September in Decem- 
ber. <A decrease occurs in January, and the minimum appears in 
February. 

In proportion to the annual number, the conceptions were 5528, in 


1000 
the six warm months, from April to September, and 54/2. in the six 


00 

cold months, from October to March. The most productive period 
occurs between the vernal equinox and the summer solstice; the next 
in the productive order is between the summer solstice and the 
autumnal equinox; then that from the autumnal equinox to the winter 
solstice ; and, lastly, as the least productive, the period between the 
winter solstice and the vernal equinox. ; 

The per-centage proportions of the births of each sex, according to 
the months, has been given in the first table. With regard to the 
conceptions of each sex, if we add the still-births to the births, it will 
be seen that the average is rather exceeded during some months by the 
males, and during five months by the females. Thus: | 


February. August. May. March. April. December. July. 
Male excess.,.. 54°04 53°88 53°83 53°44 53°26 52°83 52°38 
May. November. August. June. July, March. October. 
November. January. Cctober. September. June.* 
Female excess... 51°29 51°28 50°43 50°21 49°08 
s February. April. January. December. September. 


The movement in the monthly proportions, as regards the sexes, is 
not so regular as it is in the case of the general births. It furnishes 
us, however, with the inference that males are conceived in the greatest 
proportion in the months when the general conceptions are most 
numerous; and this occurs from May to August, when, in comparison 
with the months from December to March, the conceptions are as 
22 to 21. 

With respect to marriages, the influence exercised on them by the 
seasons 1s probably not very considerable, in consequence of their being 


* June here appears to be below the average, if it is 50; and by taking 50, the 


excess would be 50°92 for the males, which is superior to the female excess in 
October and September. 
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more intimately connected with the human will; and, therefore, we 
have but little to observe in reference to marriages and the seasons of 
their occurrence. 

The following table shows the total number of marriages from 1814 
to 1833, classed according to the months in which they occurred, with 
proportions to mark the relation of the months to the marriages :-— 











Total Proportions for Above and below 
Biomehs: Number. Ae Month. the Average, 
SORMAP YA... Jk) GLE 193 0°6288 — 0°3712 
PD IMAB YY. codarcsny+ vac -ocagess 249 0°8895 — 0°1105 
i. CSS See ed ae ee 330 1°0752 + 0°0752 
(1 2. dine aie Ra 356 1:1990 + 0°1990 
ou ala Sik ale ca oe Se 267 0°8700 — 0°1300 
Rr et te Se 303 1°0198 + 0°0198 
5 Ee Ea ty BA 3 SS Pe a 324 10557 + 0°0557 
OME ar xi channels 307 1°0003 + 0°0003 
MOPECIMEE lic ncoccesssseousnnenes 302 1:0166 + 0°0166 
Loe RS a ee et 344 1°1208 + 0°1208 
INOVemMDE! foeu. co geeccecdessc ces 338 Fotoai + 0°1371 
MPECEMDEL ” Yo.kadsko.sccksveceodes 303 0:9872 — 0°0128 
3,616 12°0000 





Tt will be observed that the months in which there were the fewest 
marriages are the three coldest in the year, December, January, and 
February, and next to them the month of May. On the other hand, 
they were the most frequent in the autumnal months. 

If a comparison is made of the monthly proportion of marriages 
and of conceptions, no particular relation will be found to exist 
between them; for April, although it is the first month with respect 
to the number of marriages, is but the fifth as regards the conceptions ; 
and May, the last month but two for marriages, ranks as third for 
conceptions. 

In considering the mortality relatively to the seasons, we shall 
find a considerable influence in operation, and that the deaths are 
affected in a greater degree than the births, inasmuch as there is a 
difference of one-third between the months of the highest and lowest 
mortality. 

The variations between one month and another were more violent 
in former times than at present, owing to frequent epidemics. During 
the month of August 1648, there were 152 deaths, whereas in the 
same period of the previous year, there were but 27, and in the same 
period of the following year but 22. In like manner, 275 deaths 
occurred in August 1686, only 38 in the same month of the previous 
year, and no more than 50 in that month of the following year. Such 
differences in the rate of mortality appear most frequently and intensely 
in the summer months. 

The following table sets forth the number of deaths, in periods 
from 1632 to 1833, arranged according to the months, with pro- 
portions to show the monthly variations. 
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The proportions, according to seasons, will be— 


Astronomical. Atmospherical. 


MAREE caaiegacsnvdansia cteish Akee MOUS D cdrt hese BI16O 
PENS a5 th casas ds ncsdacenecede. 2°8953 3°1352 


Summer 2°7850 - 2°6063 
Autumn 


120000 | 12-0000 








It will be found, in the different periods comprised in 1 preceding 
table, that from 5 to 7 months show an excess over the average num- 
ber of deaths, These months always include the four first of the year, 
December, and generally September. May and November are always 
a little below the average, and frequently this is the case with August 
and October. The lowest rate of mortality always appears in June 
and July. 

With regard to the number of deaths in the table, the months will 
rank in the following order:—January, February, March, April, 
December, September, May, October, August, November, June, and 
July. The months of August and September, which formerly were 
very sickly, by reason, perhaps, of epidemical fevers, are now more 
healthy. During the seventeenth, and the first half of the eighteenth 
century, January had the greatest number of deaths ; but in subsequent 
periods, the maximum mortality has occurred in February; the mini- 
mum has been invariably in July. 

The periods of increase and decrease in the number of deaths will 
be found to be nearly similar to the like periods in the number of 
births. As regards the former, there is, in the first place, a period of 
increase which commences in October or November, and terminates in 
January or February, the month of the maximum mortality. Then 
follows a period of decrease, which begins in February or March, and 
ends in July, the month of the minimum mortality. The increase in 
the number of deaths re-appears in August, and continues until Sep- 
tember, which month, since the eighteenth century, has had the 
secondary maximum. One remaining month, which, since the seven- 
teenth century, has been October, exhibits a second decrease of deaths, 
and contains the secondary minimum. The following is the movement 
of the mortality in accordance with these periods :— 


November, December. January. 


Period of increase 0°9383 10369 1°1551 (maximum.) 


February. March. April. May. ‘June. July. 
s» decrease 1°1440 1:°0944 1:0692 0°9716 0°8545 0°8020 (minimum.) 


August, September. 

1 second increase 0°9498 . 1°0332 (secondary maximum.) 
October. 

"3 », decrease 0°9510 (secondary minimum.) 


The mortality, therefore, is high during the cold months, and in 
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the beginning of spring; it is lower in the summer season, but rises 
again in August and September. 

Some light may be thrown on the question of the influence of the 
seasons on the mortality of the two sexes by the following table, 
which shows the number of deaths of each sex, from 1755 to 1833 
(1812-13 excepted, ) according to the months, and the monthly propor- 
tions :— 
































Males. Females. Above 

Months. ane 
; ee Proportions, eae Proportions. bot a 
FAM ATY dices ectes: 2,012 1:1323 2,749 1:1541 — 0°0218 
Pebraaty i046... 2,343 1°1593 2,610 1°1965 0°0372 
MAKE, | aco. dcacicadess 2,444 1°1017 2,830 1°1882 0°0865 
Fa) 91 ee eae 2,433 1°1332 2,584 1:1210 + 0°0122. 
LS I ha 2,053 0°9254 2,319 0°9736 — 0°0482 
WC 9. essansstsveees 1,883 0°8772 1,996 0°8657 + 0°0115 
RY esc cipchancyosiants 1,792 0:8078 1,848 0°7759 0°0319 
PU OTESE a ceushs cook 1,983 0°8939 2,100 0°8817 0:°0122 
September ............ 2,142 0:9975 2,186 0°9484 0°0491 
October 3. ...6.i5 00 2,178 0°9817 asoek 0°9325 0°0492 
November ............ 2,041 0°9506 2,121 0°9199 0°0307 


December vicsscavess: 2,306 1°0394 2,483 1°0425 — 0°0031 











26,110 12°0000 28,047 12°0000 





We may conclude from these figures that the mortality of the two 
sexes, according to the seasons, does not differ materially; the greatest 
difference is not =1,; still the regularity in the occurrence of the dif- 
erences may lead to the following results :—A severe season affects fe- 
males more powerfully than males. During the four winter months, 
from December to March, more females die than males, in the pro- 
portion of 103°35 to 100. In the months of April, June, July, August, 
September, and October, the mortality of the males is greatest, being in 
the proportion of 103:05 to 100 females. But in May, more females 
than males die, in the proportion of 105:2 to 100; an evidence of the 
more fatal influence of spring on their animal economy in general. 

. If a comparison be made of the proportion of births and deaths in 
the different months, it will be perceived that the number of both 
births and deaths is above the average in the first four months of the 
year. The larger number of births at that period of the year may be 
attributed to the more numerous conceptions in the warm months of 
spring and summer. 

At Geneva, June and July are the months in which conceptions 
are the most numerous, and the mortality the lowest. The reverse is 
the case in February, which-is the month of the greatest mortality, 
and, at the same time, of the smallest number of conceptions. Thus 
the maximum of the mortality corresponds with the minimum of the 
conceptions, and vice versa. 

We have now traced the progress of the population of Geneva, in 
the several branches of vital statistics, through many years. In early 
periods, this population, numerically small, was decimated by a heavy 
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mortality, frequently exposed to fatal pestilences, and produced a com- 
paratively large number of infants, of whom but a very small minority 
lived to the age of puberty. With the advance of civilization, and 
the rise of prosperity, marriages became less fruitful, the mortality 
decreased, the duration of life was considerably augmented, and the 
population not only increased in numbers, but could boast of a much 
larger proportion of men in the prime of life. At the present day, the 
fecundity is at its minimum, longevity is considerable, the small num- 
ber of births and deaths is, perhaps, not equalled in proportion by any 
town population, marriage is contracted at a more advanced period. of 
life, the population is nearly stationary, and is increased only by 
immigration and the prolonged duration of life. 

In closing this abstract it is but justice to M. Mallet to observe 
that his memoir can only be properly appreciated by a careful perusal 
of the original. Many useful suggestions and much valuable assist- 
ance will doubtless be derived by subsequent writers from the labours 
of M. Mallet on the important subject of vital statistics. 





Sanitary Statistics of the Metropolis. By R. Tuompson Joprina. 
[Read before the Statistical Society of London, 14th April, 1851.] 


Art the present period, when the sanitary condition of towns is justly 
engaging so much public attention, a few observations bearing on vital 
statistics may not be without interest. 

Till within a very recent period, this subject has been almost 
wholly neglected; and whilst every branch of scientific investigation 
has been steadily on the increase, this alone appears to have been 
passed over as apparently unworthy of attention. Society, with strange 
apathy, seems to have forgotten how much the durability of life 
depends on the physical agents which surround it, and to have paid 
little or no attention to what, with all, must be a primary consider- 
ation—health and longevity. : 

Until the establishment of a uniform system of registration, statists 
were denied the means of arriving at anything lke a correct estimate 
of the probabilities of life; and, whilst the means at present in use 
must necessarily be defective, owing to the difficulty of procuring 
correct returns, yet we may hope, at no great distance of time, with 
the present rapid increase of knowledge, to be able to overcome 
obstacles which now appear insurmountable, and to arrive at more 
satisfactory and correct data. 

To the philosopher, the merchant, and artizan, this subject is of 
ereat importance, and embraces in its bearing objects of much interest. 
Health, and its relation to longevity, must arrest the attention of all 
who hope to reach the allotted period of life—three-score years and 
ten. Daily experience demonstrates how much lies within the reach 
of man to add to his physical powers, and even to prolong existence; 
and though we cannot hope, through the adoption of sanitary mea- 
sures, to banish from our cities and towns the usual attendant of 
Civilized societies—disease, yet we may reasonably expect, by means 
of well-devised hygienic regulations, to deprive it of much of its | 
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malignancy, and to mitigate in a great measure those fearful epidemics 
which are at once the scourge and terror of us all. | } 

When we look at the dense population of London and other chief 
towns of England, and see their busy crowds engaged in the tumul- 
tuous occupations of life, careworn in face, and prematurely old in body, 
the reflective mind naturally inquires, what are the causes which pro- 
duce such a state of things, and what their action on the health of 
society? The answer may be found in the weekly bills of mortality, 
which show the premature deaths, and the paucity of those who reach 
forty years of age. Absorbed in the anxious cares of subsistence, the 
great bulk of mankind become indifferent to every other pursuit, and, 
so long as health remains, care little for anything beyond. To this 
cause we must ascribe the general indifference exhibited, not only to 
sanitary measures, but also to the principle of life-assurance, the ne- 
cessity for which, though universally admitted, is individually not felt; 
the old adage constantly supplying its place, ; 

‘* All men count all men mortal but themselves.”’ 

The first subject to which I shall direct attention is that of popula- 
tion, Taking the years from 1831 to 1841 as a basis for calculation, 
it is purposed finding the number of persons inhabiting London in 1850, 
and every succeeding 10 years, for the space of a century, @. ¢., till the 
year 1950.. Thus— ; 

If a = the population at the time of the census in 1831, 
6 = the same in 1841, 
¢ = the period elapsed since 1841, 
and d = 1+ annual rate of increase, 


h 1 
Then ( os ) 10-0219 = d 
log. b— log. a 
10°0219 


.*. log. 6+ (log. d x c) = log. of the population at th 
period required. 


By this method the following table was formed :— 


and = log. d 



































TABLE I. 

Year. Population. Rate of Increase. 
TB50s.08. 000 2,230,910 

OOO a5 cos: *2,602,101 

18/0028 .23 3,035,051 

SSO). ..cx. 3,540,039 

4890 snc: 4,129,049 

1906...,:.... 4,816,062 °01515 
L9LG asi. 5,617,384 

LOZ eine 6,552,033 

TO9SO ccs: 7,642,095 

1940... 350. 8,913,742 


Re ts 10,396,857 


From the above table, it appears that the population of London in 
1900 will be 4,816,062, supposing the ratio of increase to continue the 
same as at present, namely, 1°515 per cent. annually. At the com- 
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pletion of the century, in 1950, the inhabitants of the metropolis will 
have reached the enormous amount of 10,396,857. 

On referring to the first and second weekly reports of the Registrar- 
General for the year 1850, I find that the number of persons in 
London to an acre, in 1849, was 30; of the number to each inha- 
bited house at the same period, 7°4, 7. ¢., in every ten houses there 
were 74 persons; and in the third weekly report, that the metropolis 
covered a space of 73,715 acres, or about 115 square miles, including 
Hampstead, Wandsworth, and Lewisham. 

The following table shows the space and number of houses re- 
quired for the inhabitants of London during every decennial period from 
1850 to 1950 inclusive, assuming that 80 persons live on an acre, 
and 7°4 in a house :-— 























TABLE II. 

Year. Acres. Houses. Year. Acres. Houses, 
1850....|. 74,364 301,474 1910... 187,246 759,106 
1860.... 86,737 Sol, 7 a0 1920.... 218,401 885,409 
1870. s: 101,168 401,142 1930... 253,740 1,032,729 
1880.... 118,001 478,384 1940... 297,125 1,204,559 
1890... 137,635 557,979 1950.... 346,562 1,404,981 
1900.... 160,535 650,819 








In the above estimate of 30 persons to an acre are included several 
_ parts of London at present but thinly populated, such as Wandsworth, 
Hampstead, and Lewisham, which accounts for the small number of 
persons apparently distributed over the above-mentioned space. 
According to the returns of the several water-companies, 155} 
gallons of water are daily supplied to each inhabited house in London. 
In Table II. it is computed that a house is inhabited by 7°4 persons, so 
that the average quantity of water supplied to an individual is 21 gal- 
lons, inclusive of the amount used for buildings, street-waterings, and 


domestic purposes. Table III. has therefore been formed on the assump-- 


tion that 21 gallons per diem is the average quantity required :— 
Tase III, 





Gallons of Water 


Year. Gallons of Water 














Daily. Daily. 
LESO, 2.45: 46,849,110 ORGS. hie 117,965,064 
1860........ 54,644,121 E920 cots iss. 137,592,693 
oe 63,736,071 EVZO pssrens 160,486,095 
1880......., 74,340,819 1940........ 187,188,582 
PSYO. 2.22... 86,710,029 FISG.....004 ShO,dao,99¢ 
POOU....32: 101,137,302 





From this table it appears that, m 1850, the quantity of water 
that ought to have been supplied to the metropolis was 46,849,110 
gallons, allowing 21 as the average for each person. In 1900, London 
will require 101,137,302 gallons; and in‘1950, the amount requisite 
will be 218,333,997 gallons, a quantity the present means mm use would 
be wholly incapable of supplying. 

Leaving the quality for future consideration, I purpose showing 
the amount of sewage hourly infiltrating the Thames; and as this is 

Z2 
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the source to which we must ultimately look for the chief supply of 
water to meet increasing demands, it is obvious to all how important a 
subject is the question of its purification, as bearing not only on health, 
but also on national wealth. Regarding the Thames at present as 
little better than a common sewer, it is now calculated the amount of 
excrementitious substances that are daily poured into it. 

Modern physiologists estimate the quantity of solid matter yielded 
by an individual in the course of 24 hours, at about 5 ounces, and the 
average amount of liquid at 2 pints. In the following table, the 
calculation is based on the assumption that 2 pints is the quantity 
contributed by each person to the sewers of London* :— 


























TanLe IV. 
Gallons of Sewage Gallons of Sewage 

Year Daily, Year. Daily. 
US505.2..3. 557,728 LOT cosh: 1,404,346 
L860)%.2... 650,525 TO20 soo c0: 1,638,009 
1870) 5.::.. 758,763 1S) ee 1,910,549 
1880 L.0.. 885,010 1940........ 2,228,436 
1890%2..2 1,032,263 1950...2::.. 2,099,215 
1900........ 1,024,016 








From this it appears that, in 1850, the number of gallons of 
sewage which passed into the river was 557,728. During 1900, 
there will be 1,024,016, and in 1950, it will have increased to 
2,599,215 gallons. In the above estimate, it must be borne in mind 
that at present many houses in the metropolis are not sewered at all; 
but the loss derivable from this source is more than compensated for by 
the surplus residua of manufactories, slaughter-houses, &c. 

Much surprise has often been expressed at the indifference shown 
by a great commercial and agricultural country to the evident loss of 
wealth arising from the waste of so much valuable manure. In 1828, 
-attention was first directed to this subject by Mr. John Martin, who, 
in a pamphlet bearing on the question of the purification of the river 
“Thames, first pointed out the loss the nation yearly experienced through 
neglect of so evident a source of wealth. He was subsequently fol- 
lowed in the same path by Liebig, whose chemical investigations still 
further contributed to arouse public attention to the subject. Had it 
not been for the labours of the above gentlemen, the subject might still 
have remained in abeyance, and the farmer left in the continuance of 
no better prospect than that derived from his present inferior manures, 
when he might be supplied with a better article at one-fourth the pre- 
sent price. In 1827, the importation of bones alone, for agricultural 
purposes, amounted to 40,000 tons, and Mr. Huskisson estimated their 
cost to be from 100,000/. to 200,000/. sterling; and this is but a tithe 
of what the outlay for guano has been, the fertilizing properties of 
‘which are not superior to the sewage of London. | 

But the most important question connected with this subject is the 
effect produced on the health of towns, through the want of a compre- 
hensive and well-devised system of sanitary measures; experience 
demonstrating how much a healthy condition of cities depends on 


* Older authorities estimate this at about 4 pints. 
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efficient drainage, open and airy streets, and a plentiful supply of 
water. As population advances, excrementitious substances must of 
necessity increase; and if more than a balance between cause and 
effect, 2. ., between health and one of the chief exciting causes of 
disease, is to be maintained, hygienic measures must increase also, and 
corporate and private interests succumb before comprehensive and 
active measures for the general good. 

With a view to show the difference in mortality between London 
as a town, and England and Wales collectively, I have prepared 
Table V. in which is given the annual number of deaths to 100,000 
persons* (50,000 males and 50,000 females); also the number out 
of which one will die in each year, including the difference per cent. 
between the metropolis and England and Wales, distinguishing ages, 
in order that it may be seen at what period of life the rate of mor- 
tality is most unfavourable in London, together with the difference per 
cent. in the mortality for males only. 

In the three last columns of the following table, those figures 
having the sign plus (+) before them indicate the excess of mortality 
in London over that of England and Wales, and those having the 
symbol minus (—) the decrease :— 








TABLE V. 
Males 
Males and Females. only. 
England and Wales. London. 
ve Differ- 
Ber: Number | Number | Number | Number ence Differ- Differ- 
of out of of out of of ence ence 


Deaths |whichone| Deaths |whichone| Mor- | perCent.| per Cent. 
to 100,000 | will die in | to 100,000 | will diein | tality, 
Living, |jeach Year.| Living. |each Year. 













































































O and under 1} 17,975 6 20,662 5 + 2,687|+14°95| +14°19 
1 ts 216,549) 15 10,280 10 +3,731/+56°97| + 59°47 
2 “F a [33507 28 5,247 1g + 1,736} + 49°44 | + 50°98 
3 9 4} 2,500 40 3,825 26 + 1,325/+ 53°00} +55°24 
rete | B49 54 2,701 | 37 |+ 859/+46°63| + 46-63 
0 53 5|{ 6,555 15 8,668 12 + 2,113 | + 32°23 | +31°63 
5 ie 913 110 1,190 84 + 277|+30°34} +33°59 
10 pitas 526 190 474 | 211 — 52)/— 9°89) — 4:37 
15 4. 29 819 122 689 | 145 — 1380)/—15°87; — 5:71 
25 9 eee 989 101 994 | 101 + 5|/+ °50) +10°54 
39 gg aoe, 245 80 1,582 63 + 337|+29°43| +43°15 
45 3 Oe FGOZ 60 2,363 43 + 701/+ 42°18] +53°49 
55 a~, Uo 90S 34 4,309 23 +1,347|+ 45°48] +53:20 
65 Se ae be Gya4g 16 8,506 12 +2,257|+36°12| +38°89 
75 ge Bbc 13,797 J 17,32] 6 + 3,524 |+ 25°54] + 28°33 
85 sg2 = 95>), 28,599 2 31,160 3 +2,561|/+ 8°95| + 7°92 
95 and upwards | 41,746 2 38,649 3 —3,097 |— 5°89} —12°63 

All ages...) 2,186 46 2,522 40 + $335)/+15°32| + 20°57 


ee Sm 
This table exhibits some very interesting facts. It will be per- 
ceived that, for all ages, the mortality of the metropolis is upwards of 


* Calculated from the deaths in the seven years 1838 to 1845, from the Annual 
Reports of the Registrar-General. - 
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15 per cent. (15°82) greater than that of England and Wales, males 
being about 21 per cent. (20°57). It also appears that the period of 
life most fatal in London is the first five years of existence. In the 
first year, the excess of mortality in the metropolis is 15 per cent. for 
both sexes; in the second, it rises to the enormous amount of 57; for 
males only, 59, or about three-fifths more than for England and Wales; 
during the second and third years, the conjoint mortality is not much 
less, being 49 per cent., or an increase of nearly a half more; im the 
third and fourth years, it is still higher, being 53; and between four 
and five years, it diminishes to 47 per cent. 

In comparing the different rates of mortality shown in the above 
table, the question naturally presents itself to the mind, to what cause 
must be ascribed the great number of deaths during the first period of 
life, 7. e. from 1 to 5 years of age? A variety of circumstances appear 
to contribute to this effect, viz., the general impurity of the atmosphere, 
the quantity and quality of food and clothing, dentition, and the various 
‘diseases incidental to infancy. , 

Among these dentition holds a very prominent place; for though 
the proportion of deaths arising from this cause falls far short of those 
occurring from diarrhcea, hooping-cough, measles, and scarlatina; yet 
we cannot but be struck with the mortality as being greater than ought 
to exist from a natural process, the others being epidemics, and, conse- 
quently, less amenable to control. 

During the succeeding quinquennial period, viz., from 5 to 10, the 
mortality in London, though greater than Enoland and Wales, is con- 
siderably less than the four preceding years, being 30 per cent. for both 
sexes, and 34 for males only—the increase being nearly one-third more 
for the metropolis. In the following five years, from 10 to 15, a re- 
markable change takes place, the respective ratios being reversed, 
London exhibiting 10 per cent. less than England and Wales. 
During the succeeding ten years the same feature presents itself, but a 
wider difference is observed between the conjoint mortality and that of 
males only, the former being 16 per cent. and the latter only 6. : 

It may be supposed by some that the great alteration in the rate o 
mortality of children in the metropolis between 10 and 15 years of 
age, arises from the circumstance that at this period of life many leave 
London for schools in the provinces, and, consequently, their deaths 
would not appear in the London returns of the Registrar-General. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the census was taken prior to 
the period at which school-vacations usually occur, hence the returns: 
would include such children only as were at that period, and are 
generally, residents of London. 

After the age of 25 the mortality in the metropolis again increases 
until the period from 55 to 65, when it is 45 per cent. more than for 
England and Wales; subsequently to this it declines till the interval 
between 85 and 95, when it is 9 per cent. greater; from 95 to the re- 
mainder of life it shows the same features as from 10 to 25, only the 
case is reversed, the mortality for males and females being 6, and for 
males minus 13 per cent. Between 25 and 45, the period of child- 
bearing, the deaths among both sexes, conjointly, is less than among 
mates only, and this is accounted for in the following manner by the 
Registrar-General. 
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“The chance of living from 25 to 45 is rather in favour of English 
women. The violent deaths of men on the rivers and the sea-coasts, in 
mines, in the streets, in travelling, in their dangerous occupations, the 
mental agitations and anxieties, terminating, unhappily, sometimes in 
suicide—the accumulation of workmen in ill-ventilated shops, or the 
hard exhausting work of the agricultural labourer, independently of 
war and service in unhealthy climates, counterbalance the dangers and 
sorrows of child-bearing.” 

It might be, perhaps, as well here to state, that in comparing the 
mortality of London with England and Wales generally, the deaths 
in the latter include the heavy fatality experienced by all its cities and 
towns, together with the metropolis. Consequently these results do 
not show the comparative value of life for London and the country. 

* * * s * ’ 


In the present essay I have endeavoured to show the difference in 
mortality between the metropolis and England and Wales. In another 
I propose to point out the diseases principally concerned in producing 
this effect, and likewise the tendency of civilization to promote their 
increase. 





On the Statistics of Places of Worship in England and Wales, founded on a 
Table compiled by the Rev. T. Blisse. By Rev. E. Wyatt-EpGetxt. | 


[Read before the Statistica] Society of London, 15th December, 1851.] 


TuE object of this article is to show, first, the number of churches or 
chapels belonging to each denomination of Christians in England and 
Wales at the present time; and, secondly, how, in each denomination, 
they have increased during the ‘last quarter of a century. The autho- 
rities from which it is compiled are the various Yearbooks, Manuals, 
Almanacs, and Magazines, of the different denominations of Protes- 


tants, the Roman Catholic Directory, and the evidence given by 
EK. Baines, Esq., before the Church-rate Committee of the House of 


Commons in 1851. 


I. It is computed that there are, in England and Wales, 28,290 
churches and chapels, distributed amongst the various sects as follows: — 









































Denominations. Giirches.ORH) tie Cent. 
Chapels. 
1. The Established Church, which has....| 14,000 49°49 
ae) HARA NOS DY MELEAIAG 62.5 cars nsactenpyudcnance amie 150 56 
dv Ehe-Endepemdents 3h. .jadeaibitihnacibiese 2,572 9°09 
Fock Ue eg 301 oi cos ec Ca ROR RE CR NTE DER CTT 1,943 6°87 
5. ‘The Wesleyan Connexion. :,....scscesere 4,450 15°73 
6. The Wesleyan New Connexion............ 281 *99 
7. The Primitive Methodists............00008 1,662 5°87 
8. The Wesleyan Methodist Association 322 1°10 
9) Bable (Christiams 2.00 2S Adsasissudsestedens 415 1:47 
10. The Calvinistic Methodists ..........006 778 2°76 
11. Lady Huntingdon’s Connexion ........ 30 “Tl 
Te UNG, CLIMB AAS) |. eta s cas nck gsevapansos ssenoators 260 O14 
VS THO SQURMCTS vio i ioc cc scenes snecnennansnveneoes 330 Sze teaiee 
14. Various minor Protestant sects............ 500 as AWLET ° F/ 
Boe HOnsaM, CAtHOlCS, .iay.).divcsdiiens ccd voansmweynes 597 2 dat, 





par my es 
28,290 100: bo. 40 
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From the above table, it appears that the places of worship belong- 
ing to Protestants are 97°89 per cent., and those belonging to Roman 
Catholics 2°11 per cent. of the whole number; and that of the former 
a fraction more than half (viz. 50°55) belong to the Established 
Church, the rest to Protestant dissenters. 

TI. It is a gratifying fact, that among Christians of every 
denomination the numbers of the places of worship have considerably 
increased during the last quarter of a century. The ratios of their 
increase will be seen by the following table :— 











Increase 
per Cent. 
In 1831, the Established Church had 11,825 churches and 
chapels; it has now 14,000; showing an increase of..... 2,175 18°39 
In 1831, the Independents had 1,840 chapels; they have 
now 2,572; showing an increase Of .............:00dsesesees 732 39°78 
In 1831, the Baptists had 1,201 chapels; they have now 
1,943.5 showing ar inerease OF sc cacj.pesssenccs dene aiswanone 742 61°77 
In 1831, the various bodies of Methodists had 3,911; 
they have now 7,908 ; showing an increase Of ............ 3,904 | ciate 
Of the Roman Catholic chapels, the number in 1831 is 
not exactly known; they were in 1825, 375; they are 
now 597; showing an increase (in 26 years) of ........ 222 59°20 





The increase of the places of worship amongst the Presbyterians, 
Unitarians, Quakers and other minor sects, cannot be given, because 
the statistics are wanting in most of them previous to 1840. But as 
they have all much increased since the last-mentioned date, we cannot 
err in assigning to them the same average rate of increase which 
prevails among other Protestants, which is as follows:— 


Increase of Protestant churches and chapels during 20 years, 


from 1831 to 1851 (exclusive of minor sects) ................ 7,646, or 40°7 per cent. 
Increase of Roman Catholic chapels in 26 years, from 1825 » 
POMBO Ssacdencesanstede REMI ee te atete certs rans a aac tee asad eee tes 222, or 59°20 per cent. 


Number of Protestant places of worship which have been 
built since 1831, as compared with the Roman Catholic 
places of worship which have been built since 1826 .... 34 to 1. 


Besides the above-mentioned churches and chapels, which, as a 
matter of course, are exclusively devoted to purposes of Christian woi- 
ship, it is computed by Mr. Baines that there are 7,474 “ stations,” 
that is to say, schools or hired rooms, in which prayer-mectings are 
held and the gospel is preached by Evangelical Dissenters. The 
grounds for this computation, as well as for most of the figures con- 
tained in the first of the foregoing tables, may be seen in his evidence 
before the Church-rate Commission of 1851. 

It must also be mentioned, that, of late years, the practice has 
become common for clergymen of the Church of England to read and 
explain the scriptures, and to join in prayer with their parishioners, on 
certain evenings of each week, at school-rooms, or, still more frequently, 
at cottages situated in hamlets remote from the parish church. But 
no statistics exist on which to ground even a conjecture as to the 
number of these services. 
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Statistics of the North-West Provinces of British India. 


A VERY interesting document, recently presented to the Statistical So- 
ciety by Colonel Sykes, gives acomplete picture of the present state of 
statistical information in some of the principal provinces of the British 
empire in the East ; and is very interesting as affording a living picture 
in contemporary history of their usual growth from the first rude use 
which is made of them by some barbarous governments, to that scien- 
tific character which their observations assume to fulfil the more bene- 
ficent behests of a civilized régime. It isa Memoir on the Statistics 
of the North-Western Provinces of the Bengal Presidency, compiled 
from official documents under orders of the Honourable the Licutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western Provinces, by A. Shakespear, Esq., 
B.C.S., Assistant-Secretary to the Government, printed at Calcutta, in 
1848. <A table containing the undermentioned particulars respecting 
each of the thirty-one districts comprised in the five divisions into which 
the North-Western Provinces are distributed, was compiled as accurately 
asit was possible from the sources of information available at Agra; the 
columns of population having been filled up from different sources, 
sometimes from the revenue-surveyor'’s returns, sometimes from the 
statements in reports regarding education, or from Settlement Reports, 
or from new censuses taken subsequently to settlement, and separately 
reported by the collectors; all, however, subject to inaccuracies from 
carelessness or wilful concealment, as well as from the omission of exist- 
ing “‘mouzahs” or townships, or the retention of others which ought pro- 
perly to have beenexcluded. In one authority (the Revenue Survey) 
the adult male population alone was sometimes included while the 
entire population of large cities was excluded. The table thus com- 
piled was transmitted, with a circular letter of instructions to the 
collectors of each district, for correction, by reference to the records 
and the best-informed subordinate officers in each; but “as any census 
based on the actual enumeration of the people would probably be 
vexatious and erroneous,” it was deemed better to “ test the population- 
returns by a rough estimate of the number of houses in each village, 
which may be ascertained from the Chowkeedar, Putwanee, or a per- 
son specially deputed for the purpose. The number of houses being 
thus ascertained, the number of persons actually resident in a certain 
number may be counted, and the average applied to the whole; the 
value of the result depending upon the care and discrimination with 
which this is done. All persons who derive their subsistence in whole 
or in part from the land, whether in the form of wages or rent, should 
be entered as cultivators, even though they may have other sources of 
income. The enumeration should take place in those houses or vil- 
lages where the object of the process is most likely to be understood, 
and where the co-operation of the Zemindars and other influential in- 
habitants can be secured; distinct averages being assumed for different 
classes of population. Thus the average in cities and towns may be dif- 
ferent from that in villages; the average in puckha houses from that 
in cutcha houses; in one pergunnah from another; in Mahommedan 
families from Hindoo, or Brahmin, or Rajpoot, or Chunar, or Parsee 
families.” The returns of this nature given in by the Tuhseeldars 
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were then to be critically examined by the collector, with reference to 
the probable truth on the face of the return, and extraordinary diver- 
gencies from it to be subjected to further investigation ; and, with regard 


to territorial measurements, it was always to be stated whether they - 


had been according to the European scientific or the native ‘ khusrah’ 
method. The spirit of the Government in making these investigations 
appears incidentally in very favourable relief in the cautions addressed 
to the collectors, the terms of which, as of the whole communication, 
were translated into Oordoo, and, with the rough statistical table, 


extensively circulated, in order that the native as well as the European — 
officers of the Government might be fully apprised of the object in- 


view. 
Revised Statistical Return of Area, Population, and Land Revenue, in the 
| Sia Districts of the North-Western Provinces (Delhi, Meerut, Rohit- 


cund, Agra, Allahabad, and Benares), comprising Thirty-one Collectors’ 
Districts, prepared in the Year 1848. . 


LAE DF at ihc) haeeneed bal ROP RO MEAP ER ECE LEED DVI OP ARE er tOnhtT RR AS Or Mbt a Si) 5 

JARRE Ob cnc SRR RUE TE EEN AOE TLAU a SEU RETRRYEMRENT TUG AN TE Wess GAM ee ERY #5 = 31 

3. Number of mouzahs, or townsliipis ...cccacess.cootscsverepaosacdiparios tone 80,883 

4 Agea in statute aniles, British. oj... cdescsarcdenceamocsroousvesesiuunveameegewore 71,985 

Bs Area-in statute acres, Brash. .....:.icecsleniianmuoieicomereaycaevecene aha 46,070,658 
Malgoozaree, or Assessed Land. 

G Cultivated BORER TELA iscscdekets col teoddonons badldnnnigeedcan stebkapsovosaes 23,112,183 
gt OMA ETAETOS AER ESINGS ecnceb sod ote odons sgondacabuceocaeis obLbLeeie 9,816,749 
Minhaee, or Unassessed Land. 
hoor let tre MOVes 5 .s.cslca testa ton daun hate ketiinat dads wietede oil satlaniasRe dace eaeene ABR 1,733,443 
9. Barren acres........... Pastel ae br Scene A SP cle for ARE oye tee |S BOE, °11,408,283 
10. Demand on account of land revenue for 1846-7 —Tupees ........ 4,05,29,921 
11. Rate per acre on total area—rupees o......scccssscseccvssveeceesesoencees 0,14,1 
12. Rate per acre on total malgoozaree—rupees .....ccecccsccssseecvsncees 1,3,8 
13. Rate per acre on total cultivation—rupees......c..ccccssseeessseees 1,12;4 
14. Gross collections of land revenue in 1846-7—rupeeS...........seeee 4,05,35,763 

15. Charges of full revenue establishments in collectors’ and dis- 
Crit OfMCES—TUPCOS. a. ceiscasspoccscooresdececacerech cnt ceed EAE ES 26,17,264 
16. Per centage of revenue charges on demand for 1846-7 ......0... 6,7,4 
17. Net stamp collections, 1846-7—rupees ....c.cccccccsessessecessesseseeee 12,33,903 
18. Net stamp abkaree collections, 1846-7—TupeeS....sccrsecerersesees 16,60,901 
Population.— Hindoos. 

ORS cee MULTE ccustesuri vara garteceuonomtaleson ox siopieiten aes cataee Mec ae ene wwe, AO 2d OOS 
Bais. BNODIA ET ICU OITAR -. aitecsen’ uw snalisheonedacencmach usb uondsmbnecie tae gue dee 6,324,690 
Mahommedans and others not Hindoo. 

ZN AE HOMIE hs cas Sh. co LSS. RevdgeddeaXiddanklds dae eben Le 1,596,277 
22s; Nammagruoultimal (ring cccsausoheiususnsbante dephyeiseul ys coon bniecaaoh idee 2,150,745 

Total and Averages of Population. : 
Gosks (COUEL ODEON stole iastn ts iouslscopcoosashstrin Sanee onc aecan dtceme doce 23,199,668 
24. Number of persons to each square British statute mile............ 322°3 
25. Number of statute British acres to each pergon...ccsccccccccoccscosee 1°99 


It will be seen at a glance to what an extent the earliest statistics 
of a country, as here exhibited, are purely administrative; and yet all 
the results are highly instructive; relating as they do to a population 
considerably more than that of Great Britain. "There can be little 


= > ore 
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suspicion of excess in the population-returns, where an apprehension 
_of coming taxes would tend so strongly rather to keep the returns 
under the true total, and yet here is a population as dense as that of 
the most thickly peopled parts of Europe, sustained on about four- 
sevenths of the soil, of which nearly one-half of the remainder is cul- 
tivable though yet uncultivated. Again, the Hindoo base of the 
population is equally obvious in its gross total of 19,452,646, and in 
the fact of two-thirds of it being attached to the soil; while of the- 
remaining 3,747,022 Mahommedans and others, only three-sevenths 
are agricultural. 

The density of the population in comparison with that of the 
principal states of Kurope will appear from the following table, extracted 
from the report; and the future prospects of statistics in the North- 
West Provinces is well described in its concluding passages, which bear 
an evidence not the less gratifying because only incidental to the con- 
solidation of internal peace and the growth of those ameliorations to 
which it is essential. 




















TABLE I. 
Area in Average : 
Square Population hy oN : 
CouNTRIES. Population. British to Square | 4, 
Statute Statute Pp oe 
7 Miles. Mile. mh 
Great Britain (Census of 185]) ........ 18,535,786 83,827 221 2°89 
England BiG F ees 14,995,508 50,387 297 2°15 
Ireland ditto i. ti 8,175,124 26,881 304 2°10 
Scotland CEOs. ee uansas | 2,628,957 26,014 101 6°33 
Wales aitsor Sk 911,321 7,426 123 5°27 
France (exclusive of Corsica) ditto...) 33,333,019 200,925 169 3°87 
PRE CARAT BA Ahead 14,154,198 110,170 128 4°98 
IR Gs caspoihis beet wrspayenigeravensernte 4,064,235 12,569 323 1:98 
ene Europe (exclusive of Po-|) 47,973,650 | 1,439,784 | 29 | 21-98 
North-Western Provinces, 31 ict ‘ 
pice Geirae ket ale sa sctifantts ohh gh och 1°99 








Notwithstanding the exertions that have been made to insure 
fidelity in these returns, it is evident from the preceding detail that 
they cannot be received as accurate. There is great reason to believe 
that they are still considerably below the truth, This presumption is 
strengthened by observing that the number of females is always 
reported to be much less than that of the males, whenever the sexes 
are distinguished. It is almost impossible that there should be such 
a difference as is often reported; and as it is not likely that the number | 
of males is overrated, it is more than probable that the number of 
females is concealed. 

Inquiries of this nature are still new in the country; the pre- 
judices and apprehensions of the people have hitherto resisted their 
prosecution ; but these prejudices have now given way. 
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Remarks on the Abstract Tables of the Men Discharged from the Military 
Service of the East India Company. By Epwarp Batrovr, Esq, 
Assistant Surgeon to the Right Honourable the Governor's Body 
Guard. 


In the five years from September 1842 to August 1847, inclusive, 
2,419 of the Madras Native Army were discharged the service. 

A cursory examination of the causes which led to their discharge 
shows that crime, disease, and natural physical unfitness, were the 
chief agencies in operation: we.cannot, however, ascertain the exact 
share that each of these causes had ; for, of the 2,419 individuals who 
have been in this manner removed from the strength of the army, 
1,077, or nearly the half of them, were entered on the monthly discharge 
rolls, without any statement of the crime or cause which had led to their 
dismissal. Had this omission not been made, the records would have 
furnished a sufficient number of facts to admit of many more practical 
deductions than they now allow; but, even as they are, they furnish 
information of a nature calculated to assist us in the selection of 
recruits, the repression of crime, and the internal economy of the 
Army. 

Although dismissal or discharge from the Service is more fre- 
quently had recourse to in the native army of India than amongst 
Her Majesty’s soldiers, the military code admits of several other 
punishments. The Articles of War in force, when these rolls of dis- 
charged men were for the first time published, were brought into ope- 
ration in the year 1827, and contained 82 articles, 43 of which speci- 
fied crimes punishable by military courts, and the punishments which 
the latter could award. These punishments were death, corporal 
punishment, stoppage of pay and allowances, fines, dismissal, reduc- 
tion and forfeiture of pension. Although this code continued in force 
until 1845, it was greatly altered by the General Orders of the 
Governor-General of 24th February, 1835, by which corporal punish- 
ment in the native armies was prohibited, and discharge from the 
service substituted for it; and it was still further altered by the 
Penal Act of 1839, sanctioning, along with their discharge from the 
service, imprisonment, with or without hard labour. 

In this code of 1827 there were 15 articles specifying crimes for 
which military courts could award sentence of death; but as the 
chief punishment before 1835 was flogging, so discharge from the 
service and imprisonment with hard labour was the usual sentence 
after 1839. 

On these articles being annulled by Act XX., 7th October, 1845, 
the code, then substituted, contained 154 articles, 91 of which related 
to crimes and their punishments; and the abolition of corporal punish- 
ment having been found to work very unsatisfactorily, it was by this 
Act again introduced, but in so greatly restricted a form, that even a 
general court-martial could only award 200 lashes, and these only for 
certain offences. Imprisonment with hard labour, which had become 
so common since 1839, was greatly restricted by this Act, it being 
permitted to be awarded only for the most disgraceful crimes; in 19 
articles death or other punishment could be awarded, the remaining 
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articles admitting of imprisonment, simple or solitary, and with or 
without hard labour, and discharge. 

The provisions in the articles of war of Act XX., 7th October, 
1845, may be said to be still in force, but amended by the Act of Ist 
March, 1848, promulgating a new code, in which the principal altera- 
tions made consist 1m conferring increased power on commanding 
officers of regiments, making some articles more comprehensive, spe- 
cifying some offences with more minuteness, changing slightly the 


mode of applying punishment and providing for three crimes, viz. : 


striking or forcing a sentry, refusing to work on field-works, and a 
sentry plundering property under his charge, which were not detailed 
in former codes. The code of 1st March, 1848, contains 158 articles, 
96 of which specify crimes and their punishments, and, as in that of 
1845, by 19 of its articles military courts can award the punishment 
of death; corporal punishment may still be awarded, but it is now 
restricted to 80 lashes, and it is understood to be the wish of Govern- 
ment that it be awarded only for certain offences, viz.: mutiny, 
violence to superiors, insubordination, drunkenness on duty and dis- 
graceful conduct, and even for such offences to be as seldom as possible 
carried into effect. 

In order to understand the frequency of dismissal and discharge, 
it must also be mentioned that it has always been in the power of the 
Governor-in-council and Commander-in-chicf to substitute dismissal 
from the service for the punishments which courts-martial award ; 
so that there are three modes by which men are removed from the 
service for crimes: some soldiers being discharged by sentence of courts- 
martial, some in consequence of having been sentenced by the courts- 
martial or the civil courts of the country to punishments which, from 
their degrading nature, rendered those on whom they were inflicted 
mworthy of remaining longer amongst soldiers, and some discharges 
are the punishments substituted or commuted by the superior autho- 
rities for those awarded by the military courts. 

As the benefits and rewards of service should be commensurate 
with its punishments to allow the latter to exert their fullest influ- 
ence, and with the view of exhibiting the extent of the punishment 
inflicted by discharging a soldier, it may be mentioned that the pay of 
the native armies of India, particularly those of Bengal and Bombay, 
is greatly above the amount earned by their relations or others of their 
own class of society employed in the occupations of civil life. This is 
the case even when the soldier first enlists, and his pay is afterwards, 
at stated periods, increased*. Besides this every private soldier may 
obtain a commission, the native officers of the regular army, Jemadars 


and Subadars, rising exclusively from the ranks. They also receive 


medals when decreed to the army, and they are admitted into two 
military orders, viz.: the ‘Order of Merit,” with the title of ‘ Baha- 
door,” into which the private, equally with the commissioned officer, 
may be admitted, and the “ Order of British India,” with the title of 
“* Sirdar Bahadoor,” for native officers of distinguished services. 

It will be seen from this that discharge from the service is a 
severe punishment, and in this light the native soldiers regard it. 


* The first increase takes place after 16, and the second increase after 20 years’ 
service. 
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The code of 1845 and that of 1848 are both more minute in their 
specification of crime than the code of 1827; but from the nature of 
military service and the closeness of the links in the chain of dis- 
cipline, a soldier committing himself generally infringes more than one 
article, and when attempting therefore to classify the offences which 
led to the discharge of these 2,419 Madras native soldiers, the graver 
crime has been the guide to the arrangement, as it doubtless had been 
to the sentence of the court-martial. 

It will be seen from the table that of the 91 articles providing for 
crimes, in the code of the 7th October, 1845, it is only on 20, or less 
than the fourth part, that the discharges have been awarded, viz:— 


Mutiny. Disgraceful conduct. 
Violence to superiors. Quitting or sleeping on post in time of 
Disobedience of lawful command. peace. 
Desertion. Accepting bribes to procure leave, &c. 
Drunkenness on Duty. Quitting guard or picquet in time of 
Gross insubordination in the ranks, or peace. 

before a court-martial. Absence from parade. 
Breach of arrest or confinement. Absence without leave, or over-staying 
False statement or certificate to obtain leave, &c. 

pension. Absence from cantonment after hours. 
Malingering. Selling, losing, or wasting ammunition. 
Selling or injuring arms. Crimes not specified, to the prejudice of 
Embezzlement. good order, &c. 


If it be established by further experience that these 20 classes of 


crime are of most frequent occurrence, the importance of directing 
considerable attention to their prevention or repression must be 
obvious. ; 

Some of the above classes of crime were of more frequent occur- 
rence than others, and it may be useful to allude to them individually. 

Mutiny.—87 Native soldiers are recorded to have been discharged 
for mutiny in the 5 years, 6 of whom were Hindoos and 31 Maho- 
medans. In that period the average strength of the Madras native 
army was 74,300*, from which it appears that the average annual 
number of discharged mutinous soldiers was only 774 in every 10,000. 

It will be observed from the table that there were none discharged 
for mutiny in 1842-43, 1843-44, or in 1845-46; but that of the 37 
individuals, 81 were dismissed in 1844-45, and 6 in 1846-47, and 
those who combined appear to have been all Hindoos or all Maho- 
medans. 

From this irregularity of its appearance, it may be inferred that 
causes of mutiny are not in constant operation, or that the Madras 
native soldiers have not a mutinous disposition, but do occasionally 
band themselves together to obtain some specific object. 

The Hindoos discharged for mutiny were on the average 26 years 
of age, and had served 74 years. | 

The average age of the Mahomedans was 31 years, and their 
service 14 years. The mutineers were therefore men of full growth 
and above the average length of service; all of them, therefore, old 
soldiers, whose combinations must be regarded as a serious matter. 

Violence to Superiors.—Only 6 men are mentioned as discharged 


* See Appendix, No. I. 
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the service for this offence, 8 Hindoos and 3 Mahomedans, most of 
them old soldiers, their average age being 253 years, and their average 
service 74 years. 

Disobedience of lawful command \ed to the discharge of 23 men, 16 
of whom were Hindoos, 6 Mahomedans, and only 1 Christian. 

The average age of the discharged men was upwards of 25 years, 
and their service 6 years 8 months. This crime seems therefore to be 
an offence of the older soldiers. 

Descriion.—Of the: 40 soldiers discharged for deserting, 31 were 
Hindoos and 9 Mahomedans. This is evidently an offence of very 
young soldiers, for their average age was only 21 years and their ser- 
vice 2 years; and the Hindoos, the less military class of the Madras 
Presidency, have apparently deserted in somewhat greater numbers 
than the Mahomedans. | 

Drunkenness on Duty has not often occurred apparently, for only 
7 cases of discharge are recorded from it, viz.: 5 Hindoos, 1 Maho- 
medan, and 1 Christian. This likewise seems to be a vice of the older 
soldiers, for the age of the offenders was, on the average, 25 years 5 
months, and their average service 6 years and 1 month. 

Only 1 man was discharged for gross insubordination in the ranks, 
and 2 for breach of arrest. 

False Statements or Certificates to obtain Pension is a crime for 
which 10 men are recorded to have been discharged. Their average 
age was 243 ycars, | 

Malingering \ed to the discharge of 18 men, 7 Hindoos and 6 
Mahomedans, all of them of the older soldiers, their average age being 
26 years, and service 7 years 8 months. ' 

Three men were discharged for selling or injuring arms, and 1 for 
embezzlement. 

Disgraceful Conduct led to the discharge of 127, of whom 69 were 
Hindoos, 51 Mahomedans, and 7 Christians. Nearly the whole of 
this number, viz.: 114, had committed theft, had robbed or been found 
with stolen property in their possession. If we assume 281 years to 
be the average age and 10 years the average service of the Madras 
native army* it would appear to be among the younger soldiers that 
disgraceful conduct occurs, for the average age of all those discharged 
was 24 years and their service 5 years. 

Quitting or Sleeping on Post in Time of Peace led to the discharge 
of 18 soldiers; young men, their average age being 23 years 8 months, 
and service 54 years. 

Only 2 men accepted bribes and were discharged ; 3 who quitted 
their guard; and 5 for absence from parade. 

For Absence without leave, or overstaying leave, 42 discharges are 
mentioned, 23 Hindoos and.19 Mahomedans. 

Young men apparently commit these offences, for those dis- 
charged were on the average 23 years of age, and had served only 
4 years and 8 months. : 

Only 2 discharges are mentioned under the head of absence from 
cantonment after hours, both of them being young Huindoo soldiers ; 
and 1 Christian of 8 years’ service was discharged for wasting ammu- 
nition. 


* See Appendix, No. II. 
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Crimes not specified, but to the prejudice of good order and 
military discipline, led to the discharge of 320 soldiers, 151 of whom 
were Hindoos, 130 Mahomedans, and 39 Christians. There are 80 
offences enumerated which these 320 soldiers had committed, but the 
most frequent were insubordinate conduct, for which 32 were dis- 
missed; drunkenness 55; incorrigibly bad character 90; and dis- 
covered to have been discharged from another regiment previously 
101; total 278, or six-sevenths of the whole of this class of crime; 
only the younger soldiers appear to commit themselves in this manner, 
for the average age of all dismissed was only 22 years and 8 months, 
with 3 years and 10 months’ service. 

Physical causes have occasioned the discharge of 569 soldiers, of 
whom 327 were Hindoos, 172 Mahomedans, and 70 Christians. 
Part of those numbers had evidently, however, been discharged for 
diseases which from their nature must have appeared in the course 
of the soldiers’ service, and part of them on account of constitutional 
defects existing naturally. It will be useful, therefore, to examine 
the men discharged for physical causes under these two heads— 


1, Discharged on account of Disease, viz.: 





215 103 20 338 
Hindoos. |Mahomedans.| Christians. Total. 
| 
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The average age of all discharged for disease was about 28 years, 
and after 44 years’ service. 


II. Discharged on account of Physical Defects, viz: 
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The greater number of the Christians were discharged from ina- 
bility to learn music, but the Hindoos and Mahomedans were mostly 
VOL. XIV. PARTIV. _ 2A 
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discharged for imbecility, constitutional debility, and incapacity to 
learn their drill, It will be observed that the soldiers discharged for 
these causes were only 19 years of age on the average, and had served 
only 1 year and 10 months. 

The cause of the discharge of 1077 ohione is not detailed. The 
omission is to be regretted, as it prevents us determining the exact 
numbers discharged for each crime, &c. ; but they seem to have been 
enlisted and again discharged at a like youthful age to that of the 
men whose crimes and physical ailments are recorded. Of the 1077 
thus discharged, viz.: 





579 454 44 1,077 
Hindoos. |Mahomedans.| Christians, Total. 
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These 1077 soldiers were discharged before they were 24 years of 
age, after only 53 years’ service. 

Only 110 soldiers in 5 years, or 2 in 10,000 annually, received 
their discharge at their own request. 

They had served 54 years, and were 24 years on the average at 
the date of their discharge. 

Altogether 663 soldiers are necerded to have been discharged for 
crimes, ViZ.: 





337 271 55 663 
Hindoos. |Mahomedans.| Christians. Total. 
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- It would, however, appear from these tables that some offences 
are committed by the older men, and others almost exclusively by the 
younger part of the army. 
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Offences of the Older * Soldiers. 
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Disobedience of lawful command ........ 23 580 0O 4) 46 
Prrankenness On duty ......0<..cccccusecsecsccess 7 iva 6 oa) 0 

Gross insubordination in the ranks or - 
before a court-martial ...............0080- } 1 26 0 8 8 
Breach of arrest or confinement............ 2 560 =O 21 3 
EN occas cach cadsatacananancaeusiaue 13 340 =O 100s] 
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Offences of the Younger Soldiers. 





Number Aggregate Aggregate 
Discharged, Ages. Services, 


Yrs. Mths. Yrs. Mths. 
































BOSTON ascccxdis ss soaaeteariseons ee ee 40 844 0 Si A 
False statement to obtain pension ........ 10 246 0 43 2 
UTES, adic gs can aasktaocnsseaicadstiieedeenes 3 63 0 10 = 8 
EAB ICET CINE bo So co dein cnicdn ncecabvcnnandanedes 1 23 «0 2 10 
Digeracelal.comdwet : ici. cacccsceoscasoiaseene 127 3,068 0 668 10 
Quitting or sleeping on post .........000 18 430 0 101 5 
PRCCOMEING: ITI CS usc cedaovinasccvaswcednnenscenites 2 48 0 caer | 
Quitting guard or picquet in peace .... 3 80 0 Bo Og 
Absence without leave  .........ccsesesreees 42 974 0 1973 
Absence froma parade .2....6.ccdereserssosecese 5 118 0 18... 2 
Absence from cantonment after hours.... 2 43 0 9 0 
Crimes to prejudice of good order, &c. 320 7,273 6 1,227. 4 

ROB AL cia souasenraasdanoe sirenionsdincs 573 13,210 6 2,098. od 

TEV OLAG ES, 1S Sint necacinhceveie: ae 23 0 4 2 





It would appear from this that the more grave military crimes are 
committed by the older soldiers, but that few of them do actually commit 
themselves; the number of them discharged being only 90 out of 663, or 
a seventh part of the whole of those dismissed for recorded crimes. 

The average age and service of all the 2,419 discharged men was as 
follows, viz. :— 





1,298 942 179 2,419 
Hindoos. |Mahomedans.| Christians. Total. 








Yra Mihs.| Yra Mtha| Ye. Mths. Yrs. Mths. 
Whose average age at date ie aaaty 23 G a 0S 23. 3 


PEOEAG IO Sa ded snot dated aveaniedbints 
Whose average service at date ie’ 4.69 go ey 4 4 4 6 
DIMER BE RE 6c sdaslraenin sncewasanteowonan 








Whose average age when on 138 9 is 5 i s 18 6 
ROMER Hei hininced sivudencaedenretaian : 





* By the term Older Soldier is meant a soldier above 5 years’ service. 
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The average age of all the discharged men was under 24 years, 
and their average service 4 years and 9 months ; they were therefore 
enlisted when only 18 years and 6 months old. 

Military commanders and medical officers of armies have repeatedly 
objected to the entertainment of too young soldiers, and, in recent 
times, none have more strongly pointed out the inefficiency of this 
kind of troops and the great value of old soldiers than the Emperor 
Napoleon, and only last year his Grace the Duke of Wellington; and 
the same is inculcated in the writings of MM. Coche Kirkhoff, and 
Inspector-General Marshall. The chief objection which they have 
offered, however, has been the physical inability of young men to 
undergo the fatigues of field-service ; but we observe from these tables 
that there are grave objections to their enlistment in a moral point of 
view, for in the five years from 1842-43 to 1846-47, while 569 were 
discharged for disease and physical unfitness, whose average age was 
21 years and 5 months, and their service 3 years and 4 months, 663 
men were discharged for crimes, whose ages only averaged 23 years 
and 7 months and their service 4 years and 10 months. 

The diseased and physically unfit men had been entertained when 
18 years of age, and were discharged again at the age of 2L. But the 
soldiers have been discharged for crimes at a somewhat later period 
of life, having been enlisted when 18 years and 9 months old on the 
average, and discharged at the age of 23 years and 7 months; a dif- 
ference of age of 24 years. 

The ages at which the greatest tendency to crime and to disease 
occurs amongst native soldiers may, however, be nearer each other 
than this, for while sickly men come immediately under notice (and 
the result of sickness being generally calculable), and diseased or 
broken men are at once got rid of, moral sickness, 7. ¢., the vices and 
crimes of young men, is considered more obscure, and a young soldier’s 
first offences are gently dealt with, and his discharge is effected only 
after repeated admonitions and severe punishments have failed. And, 
therefore, although 21 years be the average age at which the native 
soldiers have been discharged for sickness, and 23 years 7 months the 
average age of those discharged for crimes, there may probably be a 
closer connection between mental and bodily sickness than these 24 
years of ditference would evince. 

As the greater part of the crimes seem to have been committed 
by young soldiers, and their crimes being of a nature which the 
thoughtlessness and excitability of youth and their weakness in resisting 
temptation would lead them to commit, it might be a question 
whether it would not be useful to keep the younger soldiers more con- 
stantly employed, and thereby exhaust that nervous energy the super- 
abundance of which thrusts them into errors; to order, for instance, _ 
all soldiers under 5 years’ service to more frequent exercises than those 
above it. . | 

But as the whole of the 2,419 soldiers had been entertained when 
only 18 years and 6 months old, and were discharged before the age 
of 24, there need be no hesitation in asserting that the greater numbers 
of them were enlisted and again discharged before ever they were 
physically fit for the fatigues of field-service. 
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Trade of the United Kingdom in Lead, Copper, Tin, and Zinc. From Returns 
to a Motion by Mr. Pendarves. 


[Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be Printed, July 2, 1851.] 
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LEAD AND LEAD ORE. 


“—e and Lead Ore Imported into the United Kingdom in the Year ended 
5th January, 1851. 
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[Dee. 


Lead and Lead Ore Exported from the United Kingdom in the Year ended 5th Jan., 1851. 
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Copper Imported into the United Kingdom in the Year ended 5th January, 1851. 
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Copper Exported From the United Kingdom in the Year ended 5th January, 1851. 
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can Colonies. 5...) Oud... ‘0 GIP 6) +2 9..3, 29118 319+0 1 8-04 37 16 2 14-/°8380° 67am 
British West Indies st 
and British Guiana}... 0 0 (0 15|010 114) 104 2 0 8]0 9 017} 5419 126} 160:.0 Oomm 
onelen Wiestelndies:|> 8.0 fk et, : 1:18 1 5/,.286 2 1261010 0.0) 1k S 1 16_| ~299 11. Oame 
United States of Ame- : 4 
MICA ochsnihicwiccwicetse| =r vances EG: LF. PO SOT 3 ke 2,003 2) 29670 5 3.6119 8 2 /8 (Ossetia 12 
De rae Surcodetl ivadore, |. —csaanda, . LSWOR cok Oe PANO Ei eho. sii ate Beeman 0 7 29 
Gentral Amentica ...c4) ceded. $6 De ee een EL SEU, SGP SoMa Ee 8 Is 2°70 10 2 18 
DVCWIGIANACE. cel wvdecs Doce - Sones f 618 217 2 Te jobs 9 6 O08 
GA Ose Ree rere sea et ieee See at os Dana 119: @ 0 BDO. 2301. O14. 3.16 215-0; 4 
Howie: ES - pret hes | (ean Omar eMaime e Rie ONS? 08201 ht eee 515 0 22 
RECA enWeadcstecckiescss |. convent) Be Re akan ie OP awe rae ee 859 8 2 22 Lb 874 14 0 28 
Oriental opublie of’ ; : © paket 00g tee Me ‘, 
the-Urnuguay .rcet ok. SES Pl St A Te a elaciel ea 4 Dee eg Ts cabin» ah ames aomenee Ol¥ 2g 
Buenos Ayres Of, \.Ab la ee cee eet ok) | me Lae 016) 2194.) 2724) 218 098 
CIM reyers see tss senewsen beni o5 gia +e bon neagte: rca mcr F4B9 | ~2r0=) 0-9-1161 Oe OO 15 0 0 
Peru . PAM COREOHO OCC OOO O+ ee Crcorpn AL WS Agbdidee! “as. Fi oak tabiaioe a7 Q 3 Q1 woeroe 4, 6 2 18 vA 9 211 
Total Expor es ? i 
British Copper} 150 10 017,733 18 010/7 8 027/13150 7 2 8 |1717 1 0 [398 2 120 [2130713 2 9 
; a 
Tons lbs. oan sient “4 

Export of Foreign Copper ....4....04. OLA a Bees Sa dar vonattiassnas Sgnacatioies 1,013 6 ‘3 24 

> re Manufactures and Copper Plates Engraved. Value  __,.... olsta9) 200 0 
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Tin Imported into the United Kingdom in the Year ended 5th January, 1851. 
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Countries from which Imported. Quantity. 
Tons. c. q. 
Hanseatic Towns .........0.ccceeee 6:4 90 
LETT AS Se a ae Bn ae I eae 
Belgium. ....... SAG aegis bas HUT Bhs 4 -12.' 0 
[cr aaa 12 10-'-3 
GE Seen eeroent= aks Rae Se emeaat tae 
PPPAR 5.255 25e ccditeatvidaenchieskecives lls 4. °0 
NNER tS. coe i paadnondeascande: | es 
British Territories in the East 
Indies, exclusive of sng 347 13 2 
pore and Ceylon............... 
“oO ee a 630 TF) 1 
China, including Hong Kong to 13) 2 


lbs. 


22 


25 
15 


18 
12 


























Countries from which Exported. Quantity. 
Tons, ¢c. q. lbs. 
Victoria (Port Philip) ........ Qo Br i328 
United States of America... 29. 2088210 
Chili qntandiina canoes 2B G1. de 
Peru elec ce cessevececoecvesseereseedoseee 20° 0 0 7 

Total Import......../1,685 11 1 0 
Quantities retained a 

Home Consumption pees mee 

e a ota 

Net Amount of Duty) 5,827 3 3 


received thereon ....J 


























Countries to which Exported. Quantity 
Tons. c. | -q. 

ECC ik a ee 471 10 0 
NINOR SN oie sae aaSendeeessctetenslesashac Po* E74 T 
ROE RN cdaielso ake Gor ssasahessiSdoonsd Se 340 
PREEA AINE 0 B82 Ooh ditecchonsboveies veh 2 64.2 
[> eRe eh a en pe 6-15).] 
MMSE TVD WER. . Lalas. Geis voasvn oodles eoied “OG 2102 
Fianseatic TOWNS: .:.......s<.0cs00+-: oarb4 j<] 
ECLA G Fae aie eee 5S 192 
BI 5s. scgesthin.saathanagesstion Ed, 143-2 
Chanel Islands .........:..000--: ys! a 
[2 SEG Ss 3? Ne ea ane We Ta ORF 416 13:7} 
Portugal, Azores, and Madeira) 15 17 0 
Spain and Canaries ................ 40 12 0 
ADRAC Sriccceceac Sis nssahveiesnns Ei 5 <0 
Sy RPA ha a Oa a 40 2°3 
WUE a oes cata WO Si ARGs dtcan des a br 0 
Romi 1slands« ......00<.<ecpeoserunins Gi. 12), °O 
MRE Cer ah sinc Abc ete elt cc sv0s dancane TS; 412 (°0 
DG occ us gapcdric bin iccdaeor} 240 4 2 
Wallachia and Moldavia ........ 26 4 0 
Syria and Palestine ................ Az BS 
EBM oss lainkstieeasaiseuoupancaanecay FE 12",-0 
MTEGCCO. 55h iclhossctedar 09.50 cnete= 9 0 0 
Western Coast of Africa ........ a 10 | 0 
British Possessions in aad 314 0 

eC. AN See OEE eo ee ” 


Mauritius 


Boece era r ee eoee aera dees esse ones 


Borevcee 


ibs. 
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SSS Se Fata Sree 





Countries to which Exported, | 





























Quantity. 
Tons, c.  q. Ibs. 
British Territories in the 
Rast Tidies -2.52.55. 58. i 11g 2 24 
Bini Selene AS ra toma 
British Northern Colonies.... Mei te oD 
British West Indies and 
BiltehiCaisna noe } 6 10.42 -18 
Foreign West Indies............ S5 GEE Re Gg 
United States of America... do lo 20 So 
iI, eel Mellel A et let el ob, Ot a. ae 
New Granada .......ccccccsseeeee 15 2-0 
WiCHEZUCIAO vs cacasdecwascscneopaews 0. Zend, 20 
Bievad oni.a® cada ciasveent 1 18..2, 49 
CORA ec ccmencn cantar maaswender with 24. bbe?’ 22 
sa ike Republic of ry 012 0 0 
TELE dela Ra Bo 
BOTS VCS. oa. --saceesonenns Mo ed) Gen: 
NPE eS ss isi cc Ave apaaecertadint to" Op 
ARR MT Si rRs waiinateaialuoocrettn 0 20 0 
Russian Settlements on the 
North-West Coast of 0 Sree 
PABORICTe oj iacaodnannnsasdocnten 
Total Export of British Tin} 1,588 1 2 17 
Total Export of Foreign Tin} 189 15 0 14 
Gross Export........ Lire B63 S 
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ZINC. : 
Zine and Zine Ore Imported into the United Kingdom in the Year ended 5th Jan., 1851. 





Countries from which Imported. Zinc or Spelter. Oxide of Zinc. 




















Tons. c. q. Ibs.) Tons. c. q. Ibs. 






























































DeRORTS irene ae eerws CAS owes 86 oie aeRO TS ww NNO 253 12 2 22 Serres 
PTUSSIA.s Se os vs oe shea bid dada cate ent eae oe 7,235 12 0 22 Bs. 
PATI SEM UICT IL OVENS «cic tole welovete oreneel ene etersiaiere alate Rese scaneees TON Nise 9 2°32 
BPOMAMG one tase vice ee wie aie aes Sihinis sere end oe 182 16" ¥° 7 6 TS Siz 
Belgium ...... es Be ales Lente mtene Aen ore | vevwevs| 2909 TO “3 221 324 “8. 2.46 
France ..... 5 DO DOD Sood ADO Se boc SUNS < 209 3 2 12 39 3 1 15 a 
Italy . ne cme owls Apel hime Me cate o' aimee 22.43 1 30 sinwsie q 
rehuCNorth America . er aR os eae eee wigs 019 2 24 ou iae 4 
United bi teinOk Agno Dae: winks ig falas casi. &: 0.0 8B eateks g 
Total Import (Duty free)..... BEET, her 18,6266 2°127 TH 16 3 9 j 
; 
fae. 
Zine and Zine Ore Exported from the United Kingdom in the Year ended 5th Jan., 1851. ; 
Zinc or Spelter. } 
Countries to which Exported. 
British. Foreign. x 
Tons. c. q. Ibs. | Tons. ¢. q. lbs. 
GPLESSTWicicietvie sche eles eae Wea aieletele sleveleaieras tele rerele evel elalstel nee ao aa, oe 
IWVEMON A Ws o ccc ce we ce 8 epereneaes siclecoreneie sithe Stale ais eransies7eseis 0: 5+ 0° 0 2202-07 0 
INOEWAY 260 0cs ccc ce sane cece seas cesccsvee eeeceee 016 2 22 os ee a 
Denmark, <4... ee ee Lt & O.8 11038 9 ‘ 
PEAR OVER vie: oe sie.eis ice weer Cece erro rec cers ec enes cues 2 1p OX evie'e # 
ET aTAS CALC UA ONVIBS = oe lea) aleve <0 0h ois sole lela veloheretie ieyece @ oliclie| one 016 47 8 2 2 sea * 
ET OUIAINGS Are relaere a avole: ene inhe,ss.0:acb 1%: 01616 Iw'-0:0-6.4.v0lieys ie Sietahers ecole 7-0 wor pe S a i 
TPCLI «2.00 0,470: Wisser's 8WibI0 ahceons elgiwsSianecb e/she.s « «0 eaate 210 3 6 i QO O78 2 
RUA DG LARS ssa sas sucvicecaniozsilacalbnlacosayeonvbinck nbberedesthetese ob 14 3°33 26 oe ae ae ; 
RAGES sisais Uie e's 0:0: +.vv0'0'e,0hoieieie ls ® aicie siamese * eases qisie sexs 0 3 2 0 63 0 0 0 2 
Portugal, Azores, and Madeira....o0 sec sees eee 6 56 317 1 3 0°70 
Spain and Canaries .........000. She cceees ae aaa isiate 2 38 0 27 010 0 0 : 
Rept RU EE Biles, Sees Bre, ipicinayee Sipiiei0 2S sa: 0-eiye. Spa eizendlage TO Dslie\ is emsrebags 14 0 0 0 10: oO 6 z 
MEY, marie occas ai 5: 0:0%hia eyace pegs c.6 eye come ieee tin tee Ahn. > a ee a” A i 0-0 0 7 
I) Ene ara ea pained amr Ba: = Fae eae: Mn oe! AEs 418 0 0 ae , 
Tonian Islands ....... ata Veriereftane toremareneterorovoner siehevo-evessie Ns O38) 10> 40 onesie ; 
TUGIEOY oc 5 0m eetainis So) ee 381 5 2 7 3210 0 0 i 
Wallachia and Moldavia’ <dinanw isan wale > ossaede oe ie 2810 0.0 ease _ 
BSH Pt ios w:ciein 0:0.0'5 nyeimiarain) wv Maareleie wince sbGe saiggt Noein 0 6 2 0 oe : 
VLOROCOO! «4 s.. +s -wnendisnerscete wine iscsi ped ahi see sind on ti dal '6"'s' oe eesiesens Lt. O0 O77 =e 
Western Coast of Africa ....... Ree MS onary Cate OID 5 ee ee ge : 
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NOLS. vss. swe c10 «0:0 600. 6408 a citi oueraie ce isuegsive ae eioneve eholle 0 2 8 24 
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British North American Colonies ...... AERTS Gore OOS : 50; 7.0 24 20 6-0-0 
British West Indies and British Guiana pe as Seer aes be oo WS 0s 2-8 : 
Foreign West Indies ......... cece cece cece re aeeens 38 10 2 23 wists ; 
United States of America ......0cceeec. eee cevege’s raeterc}! ele, Oo eo 21312 1 7 | 
iM (ESOT loo ad Dent noe ako 6S OOD CO IeS SUN SORE 2°) “E16 erevele 4 
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Twenty-first Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Ipswich, 2nd—8th July, 1851. Section F. Statistics. 


Tue Rev. E. W. Edgell, Mr. Tooke, and Mr. Danson, were 
appointed Delegates to the Meeting to represent the Council of this 
Society. 


The following were its Officers and Committee :— 


President.—Sir J. P. Boileau, Bart. 

Vice-Presidents.—The Mayor of Norwich, The Right Hon. Lord Monteagle; 
Sir C. Lemon, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., James Heywood, Esq., M.P., F.R.S. 

Secretaries. —Professor ‘Hancock, Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 

Committee.—Mr. H. Adair, Professor Allman, The Rev. E. W. Edgell, Pro- 
fessor EK, D, Friedlaender, J. W. Gilbart, Esq., T. S. Gowing, Esq., T. Hancock, 
Esq., Dr. T. Hodgkin, W. Jerdan, Esq., Captain T. J. Lewis, The Right Reverend 
The Bishop of Oxford, Algernon Peckover, Esq., Mark Philips, Esq., Lieut.-Col. 
Portlock, Lieut.-Col. Sykes, Richard Taylor, Esq., The Rev. W. Whewell, D.D. 


The following were the contributions submitted to the Section :— 


1, An Investigation into the Question, is there really a want of Capital 
in Ireland? By Professor Hancock. 


2. On the Duties of the Public in respect to Charitable Savings’ 
Banks. By Professor Hancock. 


3. Statistics of the Attendance in Schools for Children of the Poorer 
Classes. By Joseph Fletcher, Esq. 


4, On the Mathematical Exposition of some Doctrines of Political 
Economy. By The Rev. Dr. Whewell. 


5. Observations on eighteen shaded Maps and coloured Diagrams 
of the Criminal Statistics of England and Wales during Sixteen 
Years. 


6, Comparison ee the Results exhibited in these Tables and 
those presented in the Moral Statistics of England and Wales, by 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. By the author of the ‘Jatter. 
Should Boards of Guardians endeavour to make Pauper-labour 
Self-supporting, or should they investigate the causes of Pau- 
perism ? 
8. On the Mortality in different sections of the Metropolis during the 
Epidemic of Cholera in 1849. 
9. On the Best Means of ascertaining the Number and Condition of 
the Infantile Idiots in the United Kingdom. By Dr. F. T. Tilt. 
10. On the Influence of Discoveries in Science and Works of Art in 
Developing the Condition of a People, indicated by the Census 
Operations of the United States. By J. C. G. Kennedy, Esq., 
Director of Statistics at Washington. 
11. On the Prospects of the Beet Sugar Manufacture of the United 
Kingdom. By Professor Hancock. 


The next Meeting of the Association will be held at Belfast. 


~ 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY OF 
LONDON. diets 


Session 1851-2. 


First Ordinary Meeting. Monday, 17th November, 1851. 
~ Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows :— 


William Barton Ford, Esq. | William Pollard Urquhart, Esq. 
Alexander Robertson, Esq. 
A Paper on the Duration of Life among the Clergy was read by Dr. 
Guy. : 
A Statistical Chart of the Principal Commercial Countries of the 
~ World was briefly noticed by the Author, Leone Levi, Esq. 
Mr. Fletcher brought before the notice of the Meeting a list of the 
Papers read at the Statistical Section of the British Association at 
Ipswich in 1851. 


_ Second Ordinary Meeting. Monday, 15th December, 1851. 
Lieut.-Colonel W. H. Sykes, Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The following Gentlemen were elected Fellows:— 


Sir William Fowle Fowle Middleton, Bt. Sir W.-C. Trevelyan, Bart. 

J. Pollard Willoughby, Esq. Robert Tucker, Esq. 

Leone Levi, Esq. John Hornby, Esq. 

Henry William Porter, Esq. Thos. Beggs, Esq. 

W. Meredith Browne, Esq. W. Henry Smith, Esq. 
Edward Cheshire, Esq. Capt. R. Guthrie MacGregor. 
John Jennings, Esq. Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 


The following Papers were read:— 


Statistics of Places of Worship in England and Wales. By the Rey. 
_ Thos. Blisse, edited by the Rev. E. W. Edgell. 
Comparative Statistics, and an attempt at a Universal Commercial 


Code. By Leone Levi, Esq. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Foreign and Colonial Spirits. 





Quantities remaining | Quantities taken out | Deficiencies 














in Warehouse of Bond for Home allowed on the 
under Bond in Great Consumption in Quantities taken 
Britain and Ireland Great Britain and out of Bond 
at the commencement Ireland for Home 
of each Year. in each Year. Consumption. 
. Nisiedy oe Gallons. Gallons. Gallons. 
ear commencing oth January, ; 4 2p¢ 2 ; 
_ and ending 5th January, 1846 a BASS @,pL BED 123,668 
ear commencing 5th January, 1846, br 
and ending 5th January, 1847 ... Benpan Boe 186,025 
Year commencing 5th January, 1847, ¢ : a 
and ending 5th J anuary, 1848 ee 221400 qeeaees 145,406 


Year commencing 5th January, 1848, , rr 

8 and ending 5th J anuary, 1849 ... Glee ASL ;E56 san hd 
ear commencing 5th January, 1849, 4 RX - OF 3 
and ending 5th January, 1850 ... Ce Deo te = 
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A Return of the Number of Acres of Land under Cultivation for Hops, and the Amount 
of Duty charged in each Collection, in each of the three Years 1848, 1849, 1850, 
showing whether the Acres returned in the Sussex, Hereford, or Worcester Collections. 
are according to Statute, or any local or customary Admeasurement. 





CoLLECTrIoNs. 








1848. 


Noeabar Amount 








of ms 
ut 
— Ghared. 
£ 
Barnstaple...... 22 139 
By AELE ofa ai 054 sko's F <3 
SCULOTA os Se = 0 4 13 
ristol® 5 ce cr. a5 A ae 
Cambridge : 6 43 
Canterbury ....| 9,777 | 78,157 
Ohrestes .... 635 « a de 
Cormwyall a. : 2 2 
Derby ........ 46 269 
Worsets osc eae us 3 et 
EB ESSSOX. 5 os eee oe 182 1,059 
EXCLETE sic tec « oe 3% 
Gloucester .....- 19 118 
Grantham ...... 12 62 
PEMAIS 2s ciom view oh= 11ST 125,274 
ifereford 4 4... 6,304 | 22,316 
Herttord ay 2 
Isle of Wight 1,143 8,117 
dmcoin........| 308 | 1,822 
ay es fe oe ss 6 es 
Northampton.... se og 
Norwich . “i 
RIAOLCS 2 wala one ave 8 20 
Plymouth ....... : oe 
Meading. .. +. +s 7 69 
BP TLOCHESLEL «4 i+ 0: 16,286 | 134,112 
Salisbury ...... 19 27 
BOP s& € Pan slo oi 6 12 
Stourbridge ....; 337 1,395 
OEUMONKS 0's 9 ele-« « 160 915 
Surrey) ...cen. 23 139 
Sussex poco sees 13,593..).117,472 
Uxbridge j..,.. + ard 
Wales, Middle . 29 83 
Wellington oe Ce ce 
Worcester ...... 1,220 6,370 
Total ......| 49,232 | 388,007 











1849. 
Average 
‘Amotnt Number vee 
of of Dut 
Duty Acres. Ch ee a 
per Acre. Gat ok 
Gass nd: £ 
6 8 2 22 10 
3 5 0 : ; 
ee 4 oe 
ee 6 iy ce. 
719 1| 82721] 27,189 
0 epee 
5 16 11 17 10 
Bie ta bs wok < 33 
6-19 | 19 5 
aot et 16 4 
81s 4} 1,608! 6,613 
310 91 5,264 | 11,345 
2 O O eo ee 
7 2.0 | 1051} 2,510 
6 0 8| 244 254 
210 0 1 : 
re Ss a ei a ee 
8.4 8 |14,676 |, 59,457 
ieee Be oe. 
g2 Meo See 
4.2 9°]. 2991 .. 653 
ae Bante 351 
6 0 10 Sr bc. | 
10 2 7 |10,006 | 35,251 
e938 ee get. 
5 4 3) 1,061 | 2,003 
717 0 |.42,798 | 145,693 












































1850: 

Average Average 
Amount |Number ee Rmouik 
Dey her ed er d Duty 
per Acre. a per Acre. 
L's. “ad. £ ee 8s, de 
0-9" FX Pt AQr:| 245. (Qe: 
2 cy or ee 

a 6 Silico » Qe 
$8 8 18,345 | 853932 10 6 11 
oO oF Y2 31110 0 
Oll 9 25 LOOz 4 - OF 
o°s O01) Year| | sola 2 4 
O'S Oe RetPEe tel, 5 6 
Op ron 17 SOCIES: ~“GENG 
Ae 23 8} 1,624 18,894 |11 12 8 
D) onan: 5,125 26,771 16 4 6 

sie iI b--0: 0 
ees = 9 1,110 11,276 |10 3 2 
PSOE 29 260 DIS id 2 rhe ois 

6: ppl 3 eg 
4]. 4 | 35,168 | 153,877,110 2 10 
ta 5 LORI O2n6 

a 3 Go| 2 OO 
eee 294. Lore oy Lee 2 
DF 9 “9 146 $3216 8 0 

ae 27 Lost 5 Le 10 
3.10. 6 9,718 | 115,563 }11 17 7 
0 010 18 881417 9 
1i7 9! 1,031] 7,086|6i7 5 
38 8 O | 48,125 | 424,699 | 9 17 0 


_ 


Note.—In the above account, the number of Acres returned for Sussex, Hereford, and all the other Collec- 
tions, are statute acres, with the exception of Worcester, in which case about one-fourth part are termed 
hop acres, comprising a portion of land capable of containing 1,000 hop plants placed in rows, six or seven 
feet apart, and equal, upon an average, to about two-thirds of the statute acre. 
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An Account of the Gross and Net Receipt of the Duties of Excise in the Year 1850. 
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Gross Net Gross ; 
Receipt. Receipt. Receipt. Receipt. 
England. £ £ Ireland. £ a 
MEN ONS eich Gauci oae on vek ob - 309,444 307,077 | Game Certificates .... 9,670 9,670 
POCUSCS. eenci cess sveecenosss 917,805 917,632 4, Licenses.......ds0..00%- 100,860 100,776 
DE en teas 4,776,653-1-4,729,610-{ Malt sesvcsercsrssvveorsrs 231,956 | 230,950 
MITE ee vierancosciscceanseees 686,089 632 ,1B LA, ck ADO? a. devsereutsootarnges 43,816 43,755 
Post-Horse Duty. ....). .125,171.] .125,160] Post-Horse Licenses, . . 3,048 3,048 
Ditto Licenses............ 4,477 4,477] Spirits, home made | 1,103,247 | 1,100,572 
Bre hc oan Neaariennes desew: 1,170,210 941,191 a —— 
Spirits, British ........ 2,976,674 | 2,953,000 TORE nin 1,492,537 | 1,488,771 
10,966,523 |10,610,278 United Kingdom: : Ys 
WAU WAYS oc. crerscceccansen- 229,448 229,448 | Game Certificates ... 9,670 9,670 
Stage Carriages ........ 181,766 BSE 7S 1b, PROPS jo. oc cca codinonaogaenes 309,444 307,077 
Hackney ditto............ 29,208 795208 | ViCenseS cnscenccecedssates 1,130,864 | 1,130,175 
BSTECKS loses Steen ~ 26,455 ae Meals, ci Sos eee 5,645,490 | 5,391,322 
en Papel mcisvsaiapeaes Bases 915,12] 852,996 
PE OAL, socoraneess 11,483,400 |11,100,665 | Post-Horse Duty .. 142,038 142,027 
———— —— | Ditto Licenses ........ 7,983 7,983 
SOAP toac das hges faced aces 1,309,740 | 1,065,571 
Scotland. £ £ SDEPIES ors sa yay ccesvences: 5,944,182 | 5,909,383 
Hicenses isggecs.scisssse 112,259}. 111,767 ATs Fee 
Pia og ue 636,881| 430,762 15,414,532 |145846,204 
ETS) AO ne ot a Ca 185,216 177,110 Rasiwa : . 
GT. arenas 251,215 251725 
a Heme ia gy he oe Stage Carriages........ 195,674 195,580 
Ditto Licenseg............ 458 458 . ” 
Hackney ditto ....... 79,208 79,208 
PEMD opscuhacsvengiediogon’s 139,530.|. . 124,380. Bricks 27 883 
Spirits, home-made,...| 1,864,261) 1,855,811, °° : fogs 
ei plete ere : = 
2,955,472 | 2:717,155 | Total »»-.(15,968,512 115,342,207 
MEW AVS Gisdssdoosdedeidoots 21,767 21,2000 2 os : 
oo 13 ae 1 a ye Brick Duty repealed from 16th March, 
DUD vesceoes 9 > 
PRIOR oo osinsissisdedsesiaie 1,428 = 
—— Sugar Duty reduced from 14s. per cwt. to 
Total... 3 2,992,575 | 2,752,771 | 11s. per cwt., from 14th August, 1850. 





An Account of the Quantity in Pounds of Linen Yarn Exported from the United 
Kingdom into France, during each of the last Twenty Years. 





| British Linen Yarn British Linen Yarn British Linen Yarn _ 











Exported from ss Exported from z Exported from 
Tear, the United King- Fons the Unites King- te iesk the United King- 
‘dom to France. dom to France. dom to France. 
Ibs. Ibs. lbs. 
OO, Sag 17,503 LBBB AM. Gest 11,485,680 gar pees eee 9,153,188 
MSS Bice ess odes 76,512 EBA mimo ce: 12,259,254 TS40) 5, 0005 5,806,568 
BG SO sign des mans 867,288 1340 2G 13,137,367 VOA7 S335. 1,662,173 
| CS a 1,430,369 1844 Utne 20,832,875 1343 Ss tle 259,521 
Sito 1 ae ae 2,384,678 1842...2.0e8 22,202,292 1349 3c. ..c ae 542,334 
RG BG.. 5. ists 4,012,141 LO4D ses neeteats 13,824,285 6 13) ee 690,602 
5) Serene 7,010,983 13644 508.K5 13,546,757 
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THE MARRIAGES, BIRTHS, AND DEATHS, 
REGISTERED IN THE DIVISIONS, COUNTIES, anp DISTRICTS or ENGLAND, 
AS PUBLISHED BY AUTHORITY OF THE REGISTRAR-GENERAL. 


Tuts Return comprises the Births and Deaths registered by 2,189 registrars in all 
the districts of Ingland during the Spring quarter ending June 30th, 1851; 
and the Marriages in more than 12,000 churches or chapels, 2,869 registered places 
of worship unconnected with the Established Church, and 623 Superintendent 
Registrars’ offices, in the quarter that ended March 3lst, 1851. The return of 
marriages is not complete; but the defects are inconsiderable, and approximative 
numbers have been supplied from the records of previous years. The returns still 
show a great increase of Marriages and Births. The mortality is near the average. 

MarriaGes.—The Winter quarter, including the months of January, February, 
and March, has always fewer marriages in its records than any other quarter of the 
year. The marriages in the Winter quarter of 1851 were, however, 32,619; which 
is the largest number ever registered in the Winter season of any year; it exceeds 
by 8,172 (one-third) the marriages in the Winter quarter of 1841; by 4,190 the 
marriages in the Winter quarter of 1849, and by 2,194 the marriages in the Winter 
quarter of 1850. An increase in the marriages almost invariably accompanies a 
prosperous state of the country; and it is gratifying, in this sense, to see that the 
increase now extends over eight out of the eleven divisions. While the marriages 
in London have increased, a stationary or declining rate of marriage is remarked in 
the three divisions round London, comprising the parts of Surrey and Middlesex out 
of London, Hampshire, Berkshire, Hertfordshire, Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, 
Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, and Norfolk. An increase in some of the towns of Kent 
and Sussex gives these counties a character which is exceptional in the South-eastern 
Division, but is quite in accordance with the results of the returns for the South- 
western Livision, where the marriages were evidently on the increase, in Wiltshire, 
Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall, and only slightly declined in Somersetshire. 
In Exeter, Plymouth, Tiverton, Barnstaple, Liskeard, Saint Austell, Redruth, and 
Penzance, m&rriages in unusual numbers were celebrated. The West Midland 
Division exhibits a considerable increase, particularly in the seats of the iron, coal, 
and earthenware manufactures—in Newcastle-under-Lyme, Wolstanton, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Wolverhampton, Walsall, Dudley, Worcester, Kings Norton, Birmingham, 
Aston, as well as in Coventry, one of the seats of the silk trade. The marriages 
declined in Lincoln ; in Leicester the two last winters show an increase; in Basford, 
Nottingham, and Derby, the increase was greater than in the other districts of the 
North Midland Division. In Cheshire and Lancashire the marriages increased 
most in Stockport, Macclesfield, Congleton, and Nantwich; Liverpool, West Derby, 
Ashton-under- Lyne, Oldham, and Blackburn. Huddersfield, Bradford, Leeds, Shef- 
field, and York were the chief contributors to the increase of marriages in Yorkshire; 
Durham, Sunderland, South Shields, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and Kendal, to the 
increase in the Northern Counties. The marriages in Wales during the two last 
winters exceeded the marriages in the three winters preceding. Monmouth and 
Pontypool exhibit a decrease; Cardiff, Merthyr Tydfil and Swansea, Brecknock, 
Presteigne, Holywell, and Wrexham, a decided increase. 

Brrrus.—The number of births registered in the quarter ending June 30th 
amounted to 159,138; which is more than the births registered in any preceding 
quarter. It exceeds by nearly 30,000 the births registered in the corresponding 
quarter of 1841, when the number was 129,884. The births in the year 185] 
already amount to 316,512. The increase is distributed over nearly all the divisions 
of England, but is greatest in London, in Yorkshire, and in the northern counties. 

INcREASE oF PopuLATION.—The census has been taken since the appearance of 
the previous number of the Quarterly Tables; and an unrevised statement of the 
population of each district ‘s given in the present publication. The annual rate of 
increase from 1841 to 1851 is found to have been 1°212 per cent.; whereas it was 
1°332 per cent. in the 10 years 1831-41. The Tables have all been consequently 
re-calculated, and the former rate has been substituted for the latter in estimating 
the population of each year. Toa slight extent the rate of mortality has hitherto 
been understated in the Tables of the Quarterly Return; but the results for 1850, 
when the error is greatest, are only affected in the second decimal place. 
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The popalation of England and Wales was 15,914,143 on June 7th, 184], and 
17,922,768 on March 31st, 1851; and this implies srch a rate of increase that the 
population, exclusive of persons in ships, must have been about— 

17,977,000 in the middle of the year 1851. 
15,930,000 so + 1841. 





———. 


And the increase in 10 years 2,047,000 

The population of England and Wales, therefore, increased on an average 
204,700 annually ; 51,175 quarterly ; 3,923 weexly; and 560 daily. Prior to 1850 
the excess of registered births.over deaths does not account for the whole of the 
increase; but in 1850 the births exceeded the deaths by 223,888; and in the 
June quarter of 1851 there is an equivalent excess: for the births of 159,158 
children the deaths of 99,639 persons were registered, which leaves an excess of 
59,499 persons in the population. The number of emigrants in the quarter from 
the ports of the United Kingdom at which there are Government emigration officers 
amounted to 115,568, of whom 28,696 sailed from ports of Ireland, 6,926 from 
Glasgow and Greenock, 3,473 from Plymouth, 10,451 from London, and 66,022 
from Liverpool,-making 79,946 from English ports. Many of the emigrants that 
sail from Liverpool are of Irish birth; and there has also hitherto been a regular 
immigration of the Irish population into England. 

SratTe or THE PuBLic HeatTrH.—99,639 deaths were registered in the quarter 
ending June 30, 1851; the deaths in the corresponding quarter of 1850 were 93,005 ; 
and 102,143 in the corresponding quarter of 1849, when cholera was in the kingdom. 
The table below shows that the annual rate of mortality in the Spring quarter 
(April, May, June) was very uniform in the years 1841-46, or 2°141 per cent. on 
an ayerage, 2°174 when highest (1841), and 2°077 when lowest (1844); in the 
Spring of 1847, after the potato failure, the mortality rose to 2°506, and remained 
2°314, and 2°34] in the Springs of 1848 and 1849; in 1850 it fell to 2°106. In 
the Spring quarter of 1851 the mortality was at the rate of 2-228 per cent. per 
annum, which is lower than the mortality of the three bad seasons (1847-8-9), but 
higher considerably than the mortality in the corresponding quarter of the 7 years 
1841-6 and 1850. Measles, scarlatina, small-pox, and hooping-cough were epidemic 
in many districts, and the chief causes of the high mortality. ¢ 
_ Different epidemics prevail in different places at the same time, and the kinds of 
disease-matter are distributed over the face of the country like clouds over the sky: 
the outbreaks are partial, segregate, or universal; an epidemic arises and disappears 
in a village; at other times it radiates from a town; and at rare intervals infests the 
whole population. This law of the distribution of disease disclosed by the registra- 
tion returns has a practical application. For if it is advantageous to know the places 
of the country which are generally salubrious, it is also useful to know at any par- 
ticular time whether they are free from epidemics. Every disease of the zymotic 
class appears in almost every place at irregular intervals; and when people living in 
cities leave them, and visit watering-places or open healthy districts, they may arrive 
in the midst of an epidemic to which their families are thus unnecessarily exposed. 
The Quarterly Returns show generally what places are healthy, what are unhealthy, 
in each season, and with the local registers furnish the information that is required 
to avoid the dangers of teraporary residence in districts either habitually or casually 
the seat of epidemic visitations. 


Marriages Registered in the Quarters ending March 81st, 1847-51; Births 
and Deaths Registered in the Quarters ending June 80th, 1847-51, in 
the Divisions, Counties, and Districts of England. 

















| Marriages. | Births, | Deaths. 
Population, Registered in the Quarter ending the last Day of 
March, June, June, 
FSA de eo... 15,914,148 | 1847........ 27,480 | 1847........ 139,072) 1347). 8 106,718 
18487"... 28,398 | 1848........ 149,760 | 1848......... 99,730 
|i hs een 28,429 1849........ 153,693.) 1849.05 102,143 
tI i 7 BL 9A del” at A al 30,425 | 1850........ 1 ee Ry Ae an a oh Re 93,005 
Golleese a8 Do yeUGy LOO, ae 159,138 | FeO L oe 99,639 
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: MORTALITY OF THE METROPOLIS. 


A Table of the Mortality in the Metropolis, showing the Number of Deaths from all 
Causes, in the Quarters ending Susie of the Four Years, 1848-49- 50-57. 


Quarters ending dune 








Quarters ending June 

































































CAUSES OF DEATH. CAUSES OF DEATH. 
1848. | 1849, | 1850. | 1851. 1848. | 1849. | 1350. | 1851. 
PGT OATUSES. ..c.cs0ceesce «. - (U2,945}13,008 | 11,238 13,093 1 TIF. Scrofula...:........ 100} 1ig 77 | V5 
{ t « 6 
SPECIFIED CAUSES Se ee 1¥,877 12,927 Ml 132 ‘12, 956 Tabes Mesenteri 1ca. 1y9 196 173 190 
Phthisis or Con- \ ii 6Y9 } 70% | 548 } i815 
I. Zymotic Diseases.... 3,611 | 3,203 | 2,082 | 2,662 sumption...... j Y : 
: Hydrocephalus ... 405 | 3883 | 820] 464 
SPORADIC DISEASES. LV oo Céphalit ise dacs iss 140 a 137 ne 
Il. Dropsy, Cancer, and | APO le Rye. cis ete 05 256 | 33) 337 318 
Ante Diseases of 560 553 626 | 547 Paralysis Se iSiehe[e eieievs. + 269 278 262 207 
uncertain or va- | Delirium Tremens.. 39 33 4) 32 
riable Seat ...... Clrorean sie. access a 4 6 
IIL. Tubercular Diseases. . | 25483 | 2,899 | 2,118 | 2,584 Bpvevay Seoetors eects 64 74 b - 
. Diseases of theBrain PELAINUS ea eee Ske 5 
= ie ee Marrow, } 1,446 11,571 | 1,479 | 1,545 WisdWityc.«.sedsls 0. 23 12 ell Shingo 
Nerves,and Seuses ee cas on 516 qh ou 
. DiseasesoftheHeart r oD ‘ isease of Brain, &c.} 145 D 1S0 2 
ee OORT | APR OUR yp ercarditle «ac, 21| 34] 26] 32 
VI. Diseases of the} ee ae goes a i a “se 
nnegsand of the 9 | 1-7 disease oO Carte... | 24 2 22 iy 
ae ee a Oey Naa 20d V Tes Wait Gauls c.. freee oes 61 44 60 52 
Respiration J Bronchitis soc... 565 | 745 | 6u@ | 861 
VIE. Diseases of the Sto- Pleurisy tprreeccccos 06 dx 3 39 
mach, Liver, and 728| 793| 710 | 797 Pneumonia .......4 732 S15 712 | 909 
other Oreans of ASTIN) f-tsteterers che. 01613 1386} 162) 127) 151 
Diczestion «5. % J Disease of Lungs, &c) 124 | 118 96 | 109 
VIII. Diseasesof the Kid- l 149 136 130 156 Vil. Teething TOROOOGODOOOO 20 lel 119 173 
Bewe, eewehsss ( | gone y Be cist vias wiliates 18 “3 be a 
birth, Diseases ‘ 22 | = ASETIEISS Fo ateieleluisre «1¢ 2 3 
“e, Chilebitih, Dice Ke. Pi ee | potenias, nee nS of 87 ie 
’ ) | ZO TMUOMMUULS He seraretsreierele 1) 3) BY) é 
sw ah Bones,| v2} y2| 102 101 oa ae o4| 25] 21] 32 
PONS, OC. os oe | Ulceration (of In- | 34 27 22 23 
XI. DiseasesoftheSkin, } 2] 20 27 23 testines, &c.) .. J ; 
Cellular Vissnekzes| od ei Hermiat 4. JM sakes} 40 37 4l 36 
X11. Malformations...... 58 3) 43 31 Heus ..........0ees 24 37 “6 42 
ae Premature Birth & {| 292 | 298] 288 360 Intussusception....| 1% 16 13 10 
Pebility: .csi.e. ’ a Stiicture of the In- ) 9 i 9 10 
DERVEPACLODIDY (ees eg. 2 <s\- 312 | 263 | 2389) 318 _testinat Canal.. § ~ 
a ee eee 493} 465] 424) 51u Dis. of Stomach, &c.| 85 66 55 63 
MVE Sudden® ............ 183} 172] 180 105 Disease of Pancreas 3 ] ‘ i 
XVII. Violence, Privation, ee : ae Preprtitig’ o. sc. Joe 39 39 60 49 
Cold. atid Intem-} 425°| 42 454 | 457 PANINI esata sics 31 dd 23 49 
perance ais x Disease of Liver. 133 | 160 | 128] 144 
t Disease of Spleen . ss 2 3 4 4 
VII. Nephritis: w..8. 00% 5 2 2 1k 
Nephnia (or 33 : as 
fe Surall POX F..5)0 0.6. 381 | Tis} 103 | 209 Brights Misease) | 32 Bo 34 82 
BYGASICSis,. ste jaiela» ners 306 | 388 | 232 | 495 RSCTA So ene foot : 2 2 3 
Searlatina <. seataede a 497 | 284) 169 Diabetesiyct.maee cr: 10 12 9 10 
Hooping Cowsly- 44y | 7389 | 406 | 734 SUG Men toate saws steele 9 cy) 7 9 
GOW Re hei cote riciersies 80 Yt 82 67 Cy SUN Ss oven cane 10 9 10 7 
ORIVEVESIT. ores ees eralocs che 49 35 23 22 Stricture of Urethra 2\ 10 5 if 
DIAFENEA) 2.6.55 «cc.2s 239 | 240} 200) Iyl Dis. of Kidneys, &c.| &9 61 61 VL 
DYSENLETY a5. 0.65.0 4] 4) 25 34 IX. Paramenia.......... : ] 3 : 
(HOTELS cade ss cers oe 17 268 Hy) 3 Ovarian Dropsy .... 8 6 15 9 
MAREN Z A: o45tseasies 20 16 36 | 108 Childbirth,seeMetria| 63 59 59 52 
Purpura and Scurvy 12 14 taiet lam, gy! Dis. of Uterus, &c.. 38 35 45 41 
PEM es cocsiui's sis) shad 2s 10 9 3 5 Ast ATRIMINIS! Satiecicee « Ss ] 3 4 
Remittent Fever.... 29 22 27 28 Rheumatism ,..... 55 46 5 56 
Infantile Feverf.... 7 5 10 il Disease ofJoints,&c.| 37 45 45 41 
BV DUDS ses weiss cra acoso 682 | 612) 426 | 423 XI... Carbunicless 3.300. 6 5 5, 3 
Metria, or Puer- i) jes on exes noah | ware ere § 8 12 6 
peral Fever, see 60 57 5] 80 Disease of Skin, &c, 10 7 10 14 
Childbirth... ) XVII. Intemperance......| 12 13 2% 16 
Rheumatic Fever, | 12 17 16 7 Pera V BLOM) sorpaip istels. «(py | 5 13 | 4 5 
see Rheumatism § Want of Breast 
Herysipelas.ccceaesee 129] 114] 108 74 Milk, see Privat 32 42 32 52 
SUP «asiorsieic.ov.c6 © 3] 43 28 3l tion & Atrophy 
Noma or Canker, { 1 2 5 5 INESEECEE Bub popdosoc 2 4 me oc 
see Mortification $ 3 Cold, see Privation.. ae | re 
Hydrophobia ......|  .. Bs ee alle tang Poicen eke cine 35 27 25 19 
Il. Hemorrhage ......) 44 44 46 49 Burnsand Scalds . Al 62 63 48 
DEOUSY Meisels (ciicrleisis| WOU | 209 Taga | 180 Hanging, &c....... 42 32 77 50 
AIDSE CES eo eras ee On. 19 i V7 = Diowning wt Seal 78 67 61 70 
WCBS ho sin Se eteuctas 8 6 8 Fracturesand Con- & iG e 
USHA eos clareveoueisiw 7 6 3 4 UUSIONS! ter « Ce a 160 
Mortification ...... 52 42 2 5} IWVQMNUISS- Ao wereloverevens 80 26 18 3] 
CANCE ia. ites 2)¢ ) Other Violence .. 10 12 19 if 
SE. Sede eel Causes not specified : 















* Under the head of “ sudden deaths,” are classed not only deaths described as sudden, of which the cause 


has not been ascertained or stated; 


& found dead,’ “ natural causes,” &e. op 


&c. 
+ In the years previous to 1848, “ Worms” and “Infantile Fever”? were classed together. 


¢ pets rare occurrence, is now placed to diseases of stomach, &c. 


22 Boe 


bus also all deaths returned by the Coroner in vague terms, such as 


The former, of 
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REVENUE. 
Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of Great Britain in the Years 


and Quarters ending 10th October, 1850 and 1851; showing the Increase 
or Decrease thereof.—( Continued from page 285.) 





Sources of Revenue. 


Poem eee reese eesrseeereesrereres 


CS ie et ay 


Property Tax 
Post Office 


ee Ok ey 


seme eee ema u recor reaescereee 


Os So 


Total Ordinary Revenue .... 
Imprest and other Moneys. 
Repayments of Advances.... 


Total Income........ 


Deduct Decrease 


Increase on the Year 


Sources of Revenue. 


cos Se ee Se Ss SS 


Customs 
WSR Cie ieve tae ss cn snn ds oaians odadode 
BCAA ence teat csc cchercestecenceceees 
ACM ose ch osdea Sonodsoosaieo ss : 
PO PCEGY E Akiogs 5 oescpuces-oencoesee 
GE ONCE vg dsnciiectsaxedoassnabiies 
Crown Lands.. 2... 2.-c5.s00cscl.s. 
Miscellaneous 


Coot ees er ret erreseaerserenee 


Renee ree esoaasaree 


Total Ordinary Revenue .... 
Imprest and other Moneys 
Repayments of Advances... 


Total Income........ 


Deduct Increase 





1850. 


# 
18,738,805 
12,913,102 
6,145,780 
4,335,086 
5,413,701 
820,000 
160,000 
216,549 








48,743,043 
684,288 
698,411 








50,125,742 


sheeee 


1851, 


£ 

18,798,262 
13,256,120 
5,965,785 
4,301,093 
5,355,697 
970,000 
170,000 
162,058 


48,979,015 


658,111 
565,688 


50,202,814 


Peer erm as oreo e eos eeerebesersorees 


Se oy 








Years ending 10th October. 


Increase. 


£ 
59,497 
343,018 





159,000 
10,000 


562,475 


562,475 


485,403 


Decrease. 


af 





179,995 
33,993 
58,004 


54,511 
326,503 
26,177 
132,723 


485,403 


Quarters ending 10th October. 


1850. 

£ 
5,251,883 
4,103,343 
1,507,028 
186,613 
1,867,864 


227,000 } 


20,000 
28,727 


13,192,458 
121,615 
293,813 


13,607,886 


1851. 


£ 
5,335,073 
4,139,854 
1,432,564 
165,025 
1,870,136 
306,000 
40,000 
28,452 


13,317,104 


124,330 
165,255 


13,666,639 


SPP e mee meat meee O MH E eS OE HH OSES HHHH OFS OHOETHHFOOOE OH ET OSES 


DOO e eee He eH Hee HEEFT HH eee EeP POF OSes eeteenee 


Increase. 


x 
83,190 
36,511 


2,272 
79,000 
20,000 


Decrease. 


ee 





74,464 
21.588 
“975 
96,327 
128,588 


224,885 
223,688 








Consolidated Fund Operations.—The total income brought to this 
account in the quarter ending 10th October, 1851, was 18,641,2977. 
The total charge upon it was 8,333,242/., leaving a surplus of 


5,308,055. 


@3> 
~ 
He 


Miscellancous. [ Dec. 


CORN. 


Average Prices of Corn per Imperial Quarter in England and Wales, during each 
Week of the Third Quarter of 1851; together with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter .—( Continued from p. 286.) 



































Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Returns received at the Corn Office, 
Board of Trade. seeteee 
Weekly| of Six | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly | Weekly 
Average Bateau Average | Average | Average |Average | Average 
i “Duty. i 
Weeks ending, ; 
1851. s. @ eeeree| 285. Maasai, ead Si Dede. ae 
July Ol n sie do tevucee Pes eerie ee Maite 43> 8:1 429) 10226, 12). -22. 61 87. (Gil slee Some 
NSD tents: coe causictye avomelonsaaeayemuer she's 3 760 40 Ol -25> Bal Lor" Ore a2” Sas Oa ones 
OT Ses é AD af VALS OS 26) 167) ele bes 28" 2a See o ae oo 
OO vara td av naires ad aitevens cleo a tererenene 42 & | 42°<6"| 25° 7 1.22 0: 27: O |- 32-39 238 7 
August eM ie e aete es Sine sé C G4 A GDS 1Q0 22" ea. Neale ames 
Dries iste abhi we +: 42 § | 42°90) 26 11 | 24% 28.6 BE Aa 2s ok 
1G NES ose MI HOTS CRSRORN OMER eh ECE 41 4} 42 6) 26 4 | 21/5981-27 O30. 84 27 2 
oor Barats Beohceceoxscais 39. 10 } 41 99:)-26 S| 20, Ib 27. 1 Sins 25) Boe EE 
BO aious sa divi weasle oe etackicins a oO de 4 VS Pee ROMS 20, Meet. 260 Obie) eialec Omens 
September 63-6. uns. waco ss B o<sibaons rep oo 9 40.7 1-26 1 | 20 Jo 86 25. 30> 4aieon 
Wich a= Bema have sale gatsee Satie efectos 38° 6 | 39 11) 260 SE To bo) 260 28 oa ae 
De Nels asa Solel BP UO Leo Det ea oe eas em nee lao ty. emo mee Ome 
DF sek die dees ew eee OO 14°38" Oo 2on Ol WS O42 ot A eo Som ae 
Average for the Quarter «.. 6.36.0 500) 40- 7 are 25°. 9}, 20) LO) 127 Aa S0sSa eas 








Foreign and Colonial Wheat and Wheat-Flour imported in each of the Months ending 
5th July, 5th August, and 5th September, 1851; the Quantities Entered for Home 
Consumption during the same Months; and the Quantities remaining in Warehouse 
at the close of them.—( Continued from p. 286.) 


[From the “ London Gazette.” ] 





WHEAT. 





Quantities entered for Nome 






















































































Months Imported. Consumption. In Bond at the Monti’send. 
ending, 
Foreign.| Colonial.| Total. | Foreign. | Colonial.| Total. Foreign. | Colonial. Total. 
1851.- qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. qrs. 
5th July | 450,311 700 451,011 | 450,669 700 | 451,389 9.672 — 9 9,683 
5th Aug. | 478,146 | 2,280 480,426 | 478,713 | 2,280 | 480,993 9,107 9 9,116 
5th Sept. | 390,045 | 3,706 393,751 | 390,494 | 3,707 | 394,201 8,633 9 8,612 
WHEAT-FLOUR. 
uantities entered for Hom : 
Months Imported. Q ae ino — In Bond at the Month’send. 
Cdn) SSS are 
Foreign. |Colonial.| Total. | Foreign, |Colonial.| Total. Foreign, |Colomial. Total. 
at ms ei ee ee | So ae te 
1851. ewts. cewts. ewts. ewts. ewts. cwts. ewts. cwts. ewts. 
5th July | 431,224 | 32,408 | 163,632) 452,894 | 32,408 | 465,302 1,270 7 1,277 
5th Aug. | 878,879 | 94,542 | 473,421 | 378,906 | 94,542 | 473,448 1,244 6 1,250 
5th Sept.| 577,869 | 71,731 | 619,600} 577,869 | 71,730 | 649,600 1,243 7 1,250 
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376 Miscellaneous. [ Dee. 1851. 


CURRENCY. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


An Account, pursuant to the Act of the 7th and 8th Victoria, ¢. 82, for the 
Weeks ending on Saturday, the 12th July, the 9th August, and the 13th 
September, 1851.—( Continued from p. 288.) : 


[From the “ London Gazette.’’] 





IssuE DrerartTMENT. 





Weeks ending 


12th July, 1851. | 9th August, 1851. 13th Sept., 1851. 








£ £ ED) 
NOES ISSUE. b0 6G cess s oe owes 27,450,155 27,341,085 27,937,740 
Government Debt .........0.. 11,015,100 11,015,100 11,015,100 
Other Securities... 06... e0s aes 2,984,900 2,984,900 2,984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion ........ 13,416,780 13,307,710 13,904,365 
Silver Bullion....... 5 eee 33,375 33,375 33,375 
Totalic...iwsies 27,450,155 27,341,085 27,937,740 


Bankine DEPARTMENT. 











Proprietors’ Capital ........-- 14,553,000 14,553,000 14,553,000 
Pe oe cect ea, 3,192,194 3,319,048 “ 8599.045 
Public Deposits....... Fe ai otaliede 4,319,348 5,513,244 8,757,770 
Other Deposits... . .S.c.0. ss 10,440,830 8,719,460 8,193,065 
Seven-Day and other Bills .... 1,175,054 1,239,650 1,211,149 

Potahkes tet 33,680,426 33,344,402. 36,307,029 


RST SER SES SRS PESOS ER SIE SIRES | SRI IS tC A PT ETI | erg EE TN TE IEICE TTR Ee 











Government Securities, including : : 

Dead Weight Annuities .. ie } 13,464,021 13,464,021 13,464,216 
Other Securities.......... Aw 12,389,725 12,078,245 13,187,245 
DOES Seucaere rons chic eda ere te Bes 7,259,180 7,189,700 8,826,835 
Gold and Silver Coin ........ 567,500 612,436 578,733 

Potala .c.... : 33,680,426 33,344,402 36,307,029 





COUNTRY BANKS. 


Average Aggregate Amount of Promissory Notes of Country Banks. which 
have been in Circulation in the United Kingdom, distinguishing the several 
Banks, or Classes of Banks, by which issued in each part of the Kingdom, 
during the months ending 12th July, 9th August, and 6th September, 1851. 
—(Continued from p. 288.) 














Banks. ge oe 9th ene 13th cee ee 
England—Private Banks ........+: 3,437,290 3,347,235 3,219,152 
Joint Stock Banks ...... 2,731,016 2,652,640 2,569,929 
RE BS os }) 3,215,440 3,154,984 3,125,691 
trland—Bonk of trling Pretesol] oggora | grea | © aaraaet 
Totalvs. se sen. wae 13,440,019 13,138,294 "12,887,029 


ESE ETE TTA SESS PEE IRE DAEE oD EE 2 SS SEAS SES ES SSIES TTD, 


a ee 


[ 377 


INDEX TO 


‘ ANNUAL Meeting, The Seventeenth, 

on the 15th March, 1851. The 

Earl of Harrowby’s Address 

Report, Seventeenth, see An- 

_ nual Meeting. 

Association, British, for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Twentieth 
‘Meeting of, at Edinburgh, July 31, 
August 6, Section F. Statistics .. 

Auckland, New Zealand, Statistical 
Account of, as it was observed du- 
ring the year 1848, by Arthur S. 
Thomson, M.D., sures of the 
HSth WResiment sc) jess), + ‘ 





Batrour, Edward, Esq., see India. 

Bills of Exchange—their magnitude 
and fluctuations (Inland and Fo- 
reign), i in circulation at one time 
in Great Britain, during each of 
the Years 1828 to 1847 inclusive ; 
also Bills drawn upon Foreign 
countries, by William Newmarch, 
Esq. 

Brown, T. ae Esq., , (Assistant Sec. 
retary,} Statistical Review of the 
National Debts and Revenues in 
proportion to the extent of area 
and population of the various 
countries of Europe, by _ .... 

British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, at Edinburgh, 
Twentieth Meeting of, July 31, 
August 6, Section F. Statistics .... 


CapiTat, Accumulation of, by the 
_ different classes of Society, by 
G. BR. Porter, Esq., F.R.S.. — ... 
Census, 1851, Abstract of 

Cinders, see Coals. 

Coals, Cinders, and Culm, Quanti- 
ties exported from the United 
Kingdom — Rates and Amount 
of Duties thereon in the Year 
BEBO. ere neg 

Consolidated Fund “Operations in 
the Quarter as jab ee 5, 
1851 


Page 


97 


184 


227 


143 


-. 220 


oi h93 
3 “ve 


. 262 


93 





VOL. XIV. 


Page 

Consolidated Fund Operations in 

the Quarter ending April 5, 1851 

Ditto, Quarter ending July 5, 
1851 


189 





285 


—= Ditto, Quar ter ‘ending October 


10, 1851... |e 

Copper, Trade of United Kingdom 
in, for 1851 4 

Corn, Average Prices of, during each 
Week of the last Quarter of 1850, 
with the Average Prices for the 
whole Quarter . 

—— Ditto, during First Quarter of 
185 a 

Ditto, during ‘Second Quarter 

OF T8STh ast 

Ditto, during Third Quarter 

Of E8514. 

and Meal Imported i in each 
Month of I851- .....- =. 

Country Banks, Average Ageregate 
of Promissory Notes circulating in 
the United Kingdom 96, 192, 288, 376 

Culm, see Coals. 

Currency, Bank of England Account, 
for the Weeks ending October 5, 
November 2, November 30, and 


373 
359 








374 





366 








December 28, ES5 05s S30 as 96 

— Ditto, Weeks ending J anuary 4, 

February 8, March 1, and March 

29, S53 % 53. +192 
Ditto, Weeks ending April 12, 

May 10, and June 7,1851  ..... 288 





Ditto, Weeks ending July 12, 
August 9, and September 13,1851 376 
Cutlery, see Hardware. 


Danson, J. T., Esq., Gold and Sil- 
ver brought from America to Eu- 
rope, from the Discovery of the 
former Country to the present 


Times |... ll 
Emigration from the United 

Kingdom, from 1825 to 1850, in- 

clusive ie 278 
Excise, Gross and ‘Net ‘Receipt ‘of 

the Duties of, in 1850 ve 368 


283 


3878 INDEX TO 
Page 
Expenditure in India on Public 
Works from 1837-38 to 1845-46, 
by Lt.-Col. W. H. Sykes, F.R.S. 45 
Gop ana Silver brought to. Europe 
_from America, by J. T. Danson, 
“Beg... 
Guano imported into the United 
Kingdom, in the Years. 1841 to 
1850 Tet acer 


1] 


Harpware and Cutlery, Quanti- 
ties and declared Value thereof, 
exported from the United King. 
dom, in the-Year 1850. ...._ .... 279 

Harrowby, The Earl of, Address to 
the Fellows at the Annual Meet- 
ing, held on the 15th March, 1851, 
in lieu of the Annual Report 97 

IcELanpD, Vital Statistics of, by 
P. A. Schleisner, Esq., M.D 

India, Expenditure on Public Works 
in India, from 1837-38 to 1845- 
46, by Lt.-Col. W. H. Sykes, 
F. R. Shane Garey 

Statistics of the North-West 
Prowinces O00 2 un.) nde oR? ca 4D 

—— Remarks. on the Abstract 
Tables of the Men discharged the 
Madras Service, by Edward Bal- 
four, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon to 
the Right Hon. the Governor’s 
Body-Guard ie 

Intemperance, Rate of | “Mortality 
among Persons of Intemperate 
Habits, by F. G. P. Neison, en 
FLLS..... ee: 


45 





348 


. 200 


Joprine, R. T. Esq., Sanitary 
Statistics of the Metropolis, by.... 337 
LrEAp and Lead Ore, Trade of the 
United Kingdom in, for 1851 .... 
Linen Yarn, Quantity in Pounds of, 
exported from the United King- 
~dom into France during each of | 
the last Twenty Years .... 368 
Live Stock Return, 1849 ww 244 


357 


Macutinery and Mill-work, Quan- 
tities and Value thereof, exported 
from the United Kingdom in the 
Year 1850 . ze 

Madras Government, Mortality and 
Chief Diseases of the Troops, 
European and Native, from the 
Years 1842 to 1846 inclusive, 
compared with the Mortality and 
Chief Diseases of 1847, by Lt.- 
Col. W. H. Sykes, F.R.S. oOo 


280 


VOL. XIV. 

Page 

Madras Service, Remarks on’ the 
Abstract Tables of the Men Dis- 
charged the, by Edward Balfour, 
Esq., Assistant-Surgeon to the 
Rt. Hon. the Governor’s Body 
Guard .. 

Malt, Quarters of, made between the 
10th October, 1849, and the 10th 
October, 1850, distinguishing the 
Quantities made in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland respectively, and 
the Quantities used by Brewers, 
by Victuallers, and by Retail 
Brewers _.. .. 280 

Marriages, Births, ‘and “Deaths — in 
Fngland, as eae ne by the Re- 
gistrar-General .... 89, 186, 282, 

Meal, see Corn. 

Meat, Monthly Return of Average 
Price of, in Smithfield Market, 

95, 191, 287, 

Meteorology, Quarterly Table fur- 
nished to the Registrar-General, 
by the Astronomer- Royal, 92, 

188, 284, 

Metropolis, Sanitary Statistics of the, 
by R. T..Jopling, Esq. <2.6845-337 

Mortality of the Metropolis, Quar- 
terly Reports of .... 91, 187, 283, 

Rate of, among ’Persons of 

Intemperate Habits, by F. G. P. 

Neison, Esq., F.L.S., &c. .... 

and Chief Diseases of the 

Troops under the Madras Govern- 

ment, European and Native, from 

1842 to 1846, inclusive, compared — 

with the Mortality and Chief Dis- 

eases of 1847, by Lt.-Col. W. H. 

Sykes)’ FRIS.- -48y Gare 


348 


369 


375 


372 


371 





200 





.. 109 


NATIONAL Debts and Revenues, in 
Proportion to the extent of Area 
and Population of the various 
Countries of Europe, Statistical 
Review of, by T. J. Brown, Esq. 
(Assistant-Secretary)...... 

Neison, F. G. P., Esq., FES: , &e., 
Rate of Mortality among Persons 
of Intemperate Habits, &c. .... 200 

Newmarch, William, Esq., see Bills 
of Exchange. 

New Munster, (New ZeaJand,) Sta- 
tistics of, down to 1848, compiled 
from Official Records in Colonial 
Secretary’s Office i BOO 

New Zealand, a Statistical Account 
of Auckland, as it was observed 
during the Year 1848, by Arthur | 
S. Thomson, M.D., Surgeon « of 
the 58th Regiment reed 


220 


INDEX TO VOL. XIV. 


New Zealand, Statistics of New Mun- 
ster, down to 1848, compiled from 
Official Records in the Colonial 
Secretary’s Office 


Porrer, G. R., Esq., F.R.S., on the 
Accumulation of Capital by the 
different Classes of Society... ... 

Prices, Monthly-Return of the Ave- 
rage Prices of Meat in Smithfield 
Market, in the Months ending 
October, November, and Decem- 
ber, 1850 a 

Ditto, in the Months ‘ending 
January, February, and March, 
BOE ie So 

——- Ditto, April, “May, ‘and J une, 
1851 





—- Ditto, July, August, and d Sep- 
tember, 1851 ___..... 


REGISTRAR-GENERAL, see Census. 

Returns, see Marriages, Births, 
and Deaths. 

Revenue, Abstract of the Annual and 
Quarterly Net Produce of the, 
showing the Increase and Decrease 

- thereof 937 189,285, 

Income and Expenditure of 

the United Kingdom, 1850 








eeee 


ScHLEISNER, P. A., Esq., M.D. 
Vital Statistics of Iceland, by... 

Scotland, Vital Statistics of, by 
James Stark, Esq., M.D. .... 

Shipping employed in the Trade of 
the United ao in the Year 
1850 

Spirits, Foreign, Colonial, and 
Channel Island Returns, 1851 .... 

Stark, James, Esq., M.D., Vital Sta- 
tistics of Scotland, by 


Statistics, Sanitary, of the Me- 
tropolis, by R. T. Jopling, 
Esq. 


of the North “West Provinces 
of India 
of New Munster, New ‘Zea- 
land, down to 1848, compiled 
from Official Records in the Colo- 
nial Secretary’s Office y 
Statistical Society of London, Seven- 
teenth Annual Meeting 
Second Ordinary 
Session 1850-51. 
December, 1850 ; 
Third ditto, 20th J ansary, ‘1851 
Fourth ditto me 
Fifth ditto 
Sixth ditto 
Seventh ditto .... 








Meeting, 25 
Monday, 16th 





Page 


Ae 


373 
365 


1 


48 


247 
273 
48 


337 
345 


89 
89 
185 


fie, VOD 
sons ao 
i 261 


Statistical Society of London, Ses- 
sion 1850-51. Eighth Ordinary 
Meeting? ax 

First ditto, Session 1851- 52, 
November 17, 1851 . 

Second ditto .... 

Receipts and Expenditure, 

from January 1 to December 31, 

1850 





Fellows Elected— 

Knight, James, Esq. 
Reid, Rawson, Esq. 
Gibson, Alfred, Esq. 
Singer, C. Douglas, Esq. 
Saunders, Trelawney W. Esq. 
Webb, C. Lowcock, Esq. 
Weir, William, Esq. ase 
Thomson, A. Thomas, Esq. . 
Gordon, Harry George, Esq. 
Neison, William, Esq. . 
Bowman, John, Esq. 
Startin, James, Esq. .... ... 
Ford, William Barton, Esq. .... 
Urquhart, W. Pollard, Esq. .... 
Robertson, Alexander, Esq. .... 
Sir W. F. Fowle Middleton, Bt. 

_ J. Pollard Willoughby, ee vide 
Leone Levi, Esq. ‘ 
Henry William Porter, Esq. .. Ps 
W. Meredith Browne, Esq. .... 
Edward Cheshire, Esq. ‘ses 
John Jennings, Esq. ....... 
Sir W. E. Trevelyan, Bart. .... 
Robert Tucker, Esq. 
John Hornby, Esq. 
Thomas Beggs, Esq. _.... 
W. Henry Smith, Esq..... ... 
Capt. R. Guthrie MacGregor.... 
Charles Jellicoe, Esq. 


eee 


Stock and Share Market, Fluctua- 
tions Of 2. 4, 95,19, 237, 
Sykes, Lieut.-Col.. W. H., F.R.S., 
Expenditure in India on Public 
Works, from 1837-38 to 1845-46 
Lieut.-Col. W. H., F.R.S., 
Mortality and Chief Diseases of 
~the Troops under the Madras 
~ Government, European and Na- 
tive, from 1842 to 1846 inclusive, 
compared with the Mortality and 
Chief Diseases of 1847, by 





Tuomson, Arthur S., M.D., Sur. 
geon of the 58th Regiment. A 
Statistical Account of Auckland, 
New Zealand, as it was observed 
during the year 1848, by ....... 

Tin, Trade of United Kingdom in, 
for 1851 Bt trae 


379 


Page 


261 
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.. 364 


. 108 


89 
89 
89 
89 
89 


. 185 
. 185 


. 185 
185 
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. 364 


364 
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.. 364 
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364 


we 364 
we 304 
vee 364 

. 364 


364 


w. 364 


375 


45 


. 109 


. 227 


361 


3880 


Troops, Mortality and Chief Dis- 
eases of the, under the Madras 
Government, European and Na- 
tive, from the year 1842 to 1846 
inclusive, compared with the 


Mortality and Chief Diseases of | 


1847, by Lieut. -Col. W. H. mes 
BRS... ae 


Vira Statistics of Scotland; by 
James Stark, Esq., M.D....... 

Vital Statistics of Iceland, by P. i 
Schleisner, Esq., M.D. .... 


Wueat and Wheat Flour. Quan- 


ees 


LONDON: 


“INDEX 


Page 


PRINTED BY HARRISON AND SON, 


TO VOL. XIV. 

; ; Page 
tities Imported, Entered for Con- — 
sumption, and Remaining in Bond 

. 94, 190, 286, 

Wine, Foreign. Quantities Import- 

ed, Exported, and Retained for 

Home Consumption, &c., in the : 
year ending 5th January, 1851.... 272 


374 


. 109 
YARN, Linen, Quantity in Pounds of, 
exported from the United King- 
48 dom into France during each of 
~ the last Twenty Years .. 368 
1 


Zinc, Trade of United petite: in, 


for 1851 . 362 
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